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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING, 


AT  THEIR 

CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MERCANTILE  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Continue  to  receive,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  pupils  of  good  moral 
character,  into  the  preparatory  department  (designed  for  young 
children)  or  the  upper  department ;  where  they  are  carefully  trained 
ami  fitted  lor  the  respective  pursuits  to  which  they  are  destined  in 
life. 


TERMS. 


For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars  ;  or 
$16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain  less 
than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  drawing  and  materials. 

$6  “  “  for  the  studies  of  the  pi  eparatory  department. 

$5  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

[Q3  Stationery  and  the  use  ot  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

***  Students  for  advanced  standing  at  College,  instructed  at 
extra  hours. 

Quarters  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

No  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted,  except 
by  agreement  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  quarter. 

Three  months’  notice  of  the  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 
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[O3  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  preparatory 
department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued;  one  hour  being 
the  least  time  admitted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly. 

Exhibitions  arc  given  twice  a  year,  viz :  one  in  August  and  one 
on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  the  second  of  which,  a  general 
report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected,  is 
made  to  the  lriends  of  the  institution. 

Hours.  —  From  April  1 ,  to  September  1  —  8  to  12,  and  3  to  5^*  ; 
and  from  September  1,  to  April  1  — 9  to  1,  and  3  to  4^  o’clock;  ex¬ 
cept  that,  during  the  months  of  September  and  March,  the  after¬ 
noon  sessions  terminate  at  5  o’clock.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory 
department  are  usually  dismissed  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon, 
than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 


Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  —  Christmas  day — Fast 
day  —  one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston  —  the 
Fourth  of  July  —  the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  College  — 
The  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of“  Anniversary  week” 
—  the  remainder  of  the  week  after  the  school  exhibition  in  August, 
and  the  two  succeeding  weeks  —  Thanksgiving  week,  and  the 
closing  half  of  the  week  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March. 
[  Phe  preparatory  school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Cambridge.] 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  have  altered  the  vacations  of 
the  Public  Schools,  giving  them  (in  addition  to  others)  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  week,  and  three  and  a  half  weeks  at  Commencement.  Ours 
amount  to  about  the  same  length  of  time,  but  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  give  part  of  a  week  at  the  close  of  February,  instead  of 
lengthening  the  Commencement  vacation  so  much,  because  of  the 
long  period  between  December  and  June,  in  which  both  teachers 
and  pupils  always  need  rest. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  the  school. 

C/tauncy  Hall ,  June,  1841. 

*  Boys  whose  lessons  and  deportment  are  unexceptionable,  are  usually  dismissed 
goon  after  5. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM 

THE  ANNUAL  EEPOET, 

READ  AT  THE  ODEON,  DEC.  31,  1840. 


Being  once  more  allowed  by  a  kind  Providence,  to  present  our¬ 
selves  before  you,  we  propose,  as  usual,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  important  subject  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested 
—  the  developing  and  training  of  the  children  that  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  charge.  We  do  not  do  this,  as  having  any  tiling  novel 
to  present;  any  new  and  quick  mode  of  instilling  learning  and 
making  men  ;  nor  yet,  as  having  any  thing  to  offer  that  has  not 
been  brought  before  the  friends  of  the  School,  on  similar  occasions. 
But  we  trust  that  those,  to  whom  our  views  are  already  familiar, 
will  bear  with  them  once  more,  to  enable  us  to  make  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  who  have  more  recently  placed  their  children  under 
our  charge  ;  and,  as  this  is  our  only  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them 
collectively,  that  their  presence  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  saying  what  may  be  sufficiently  familiar  already  to  many  others. 

Misapprehensions  often  arise,  even  among  those  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject,  as  to  our  modes 
of  operation.  We  beg  leave  therefore,  without  further  preface,  to 
present  briefly,  though,  if  possible,  clearly,  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  our  establishment,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
naturally  occur. 

The  object  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  plan  and  conduct 
of  Cliauncy-IIall  School,  is  to  combine  effectually  the  advantages 
of  several  schools  of  the  usual  kind.  Thus,  under  one  roof,  pupils 
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are  taught  in  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  Primary  or  Dame  School, 
the  Common  English  Grammar,  and  English  High  School,  and  the 
Latin  or  Classical  School,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  so  various  as  to  seem,  at  first, 
almost  impossible  to  be  carried  on  successfully  together,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Division  of  Labor  is  introduced.  The  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  are  carried  on  in  different  rooms,  under  the  direction 
of  different  teachers,  whose  classes  come  and  go,  at  regular  hours, 
and  who  attend  to  but  one  set  or  department  of  studies.  Perhaps 
more  words  would  not  present  this  idea  in  a  clearer  light.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  our  organization  is  in  many  respects  like  that  of  a 
college,  except  that  students  repair  to  our  Hall,  or  common  rendez¬ 
vous,  after  their  recitations,  instead  of  going  to  their  separate  apart¬ 
ments.  Reference  lias  been  made  to  this  peculiarity  of  our  system, 
at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  meet  an  objection  that  lias  sometimes 
been  made  by  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  it.  It 
is  this  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  school,  it  is  impossible 
that  individuals  can  receive  so  much  personal  attention  and  instruc¬ 
tion  as  in  a  small  one.  This,  we  by  no  means  admit  to  be  the  case  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  hold  it  impossible,  that  in  any  small  school  the 
pupils  can  receive  so  much  class  instruction  as  under  our  system. 
This  can  be  proved  very  briefly.  Every  boy  receives  instruction 
with  at  least  three  teachers  daily  ;  many  with  four;  some  with  five, 
besides  instruction  in  Spelling,  Writing,  and  some  other  Exercises 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  Hall.  Thus  the  average  amount  of 
direct  instruction  is  at  least  three  hours  daily ;  more  than  can 
possibly  be  given  in  a  small  school,  liable,  of  course,  to  as  great  a 
variety  of  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement  as  uurs  is.  A  moment’s 
reflection  will  show  that  the  machine,  though  large,  allows  nothing 
to  slip  through,  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  circumstances,  too,  under 
which  the  instruction  is  given,  seem  to  favor  thoroughness  and  ex 
actness.  'I  he  teacher’s  attention  is  not  distracted  by  attending  to 
the  government  and  multifarious  engagements  of  the  school-room, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  hearing  his  recitations.  The  lessons  and 
conduct  of  the  class  in  attendance,  are  all  that  he  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  about,  while  a  smaller  range  of  instruction  in  branches 
adapted  to  his  natural  gifts  and  education,  will  naturally  make  him 
more  thorough  and  expert.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to 
show  that  insufficient  or  imperfect  instruction  are  not  the  faults  of 
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our  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  afford  opportunities  for 
giving  more  instruction  than  can  conveniently  be  effected  by  any 
other.  A  boy  may  carry  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  for  col¬ 
lege,  without  dropping  those  branches  that  will  be  necessary  for 
him,  should  his  talents  or  circumstances  afterwards  incline  him  to 
a  mercantile  life.  And  the  boy  intended  for  commerce,  may  acquire 
those  accomplishments,  that  are  always  desirable  for  the  gentleman 
under  all  circumstances. 

One  further  suggestion, before  quitting  this  topic.  Our  course  of 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced  English  branches,  has  within  two 
or  three  years  been  carried  higher  than  ever  before.  The  aid  of 
our  present  accomplished  Instructer  in  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  and 
Composition,  enables  us  to  afford  instruction  in  those  studies,  supe¬ 
rior  in  kind  and  more  abundant  in  degree  than  we  could  ever  hope 
to  do  by  our  unaided  powers.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
in  these  branches,  our  pupils  enjoy  advantages  equal  if  not  superior 
to  those  afforded  by  any  of  the  universities  of  our  country.  But  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  this  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind 
be  more  developed  than  is  usualty  the  case  at  the  age  at  which  boys 
are  often  taken  from  school  to  engage  in  mercantile  and  other  active 
pursuits.  True,  they  may  be  technically  fitted  for  the*  duties  of  such 
vocations  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  write  a  good  hand,  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  and  to  go  through  all  necessary  arithmeti¬ 
cal  processes,  which  are  the  usual  requisites  for  an  apprentice  in  a 
counting  house,  they  acquire  the  ability  to  express  thought  with 
propriety,  to  perceive  the  sources  of  literary  beauty,  and,  perhaps, 
if  they  are  poetically  disposed,  to  write  in  easy  and  correct  numbers, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  perfecting  themselves  in  some  of 
the  languages,  a  year  or  two  may  well  be  taken  from  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  the  merchant,  to  be  devoted  lo  the  accomplishment  of  the 
man. 

In  this  commercial  city,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come 
under  our  charge,  are  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  afford  them  a  liberal 
and  manly  course  of  study.  We  beg  of  parents  then  to  restrain 
that  impatience  which  inclines  our  youth  to  dash  as  early  as  possible 
into  some  pursuit,  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  feeling 
that  they  cannot  but  agree  with  us  in  assuring  their  children,  that  a 
little  more  time  spent  under  the  restraints  of  discipline  and  study, 
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will  save  them  from  much  mortification  and  incompetency  in  many 
of  the  positions  in  which  every  man  is  liable  to  he  placed,  and  will, 
at  any  rate,  make  them  more  of  men,  more  capable  of  appreciating 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  that  life  affords  to  the  cultivated  mind. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  another  cause  that  prevents  many  from 
reaping  all  the  benefit  that  their  school  course  is  intended  to  afford, 
—  we  mean  irregularity  of  attendance.  'Phis  evil  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  to  be  by  no  means  limited  to  those  cases,  where  sick¬ 
ness  or  indispensable  engagements  render  it  necessary.  Boys  are 
often  absent  for  a  day,  without,  as  we  believe,  a  sufficient  reason. 
This,  we  apprehend  to  arise  in  some  measure,  from  the  great  facili¬ 
ties  that  have  been  afforded  in  our  community,  within  a  few  years, 
for  going  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  country,  at  small  expense  of  time 
and  money.  A  jaunt  is  proposed  to  visit  some  friend  or  relative; 
it  would  be  a  very  agreeable  thing  for  the  young  people  of  the  family  ; 
there,  to  be  sure,  are  their  school  and  lessons;  but  it  will  take  but  a 
day  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  half  a  day,  and  they  cannot  surely  lose  any 
thing  in  that  time.  This  is,  probably,  the  course  of  reasoning  which 
induces  some  parents  to  allow  their  sons  to  be  absent  oftener  than 
perhaps  they  are  themselves  aware  of.  But  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  slight  causes  for  which  absence  often  occurs.  With  some  an 
unfavorable  change  of  the  weather  is  sufficient,  even  where  there  is 
no  delicacy  of  the  health  ;  — a  most  unmanly  and  insufficient  rea¬ 
son  !  With  others,  company  at  home  or  elsewhere  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  or  any  public  show  or  gathering,  is  found  a  sufficient 
cause  for  non-attendance  for  half  a  day,  or  more.  Others,  again, 
always  add  several  days  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  vacations,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  their  classes  and  teachers,  as  well  as  their  own 
loss. 

But  some  may  say,  —  well,  this  is  but  a  trifle  after  all ;  you  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  a  day’s  instruction,  to  make  the  loss  of  it  an 
obstacle  to  the  rational  gratification  and  innocent  amusement  of  the 
young.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  object  to  these  ;  but  we  consider  the 
proper  timing  of  them  an  affair  of  considerable  importance  ;  and  if 
we  attach  some  value  to  a  single  day’s  instruction,  it  is  because  we 
see  the  effects  of  it  somewhat  more  plainly  than  friends  at  home 
can  do.  It  operates  to  produce  a  bad  effect  in  two  ways.  First, 
in  almost  all  studies,  there  is  a  certain  connexion,  a  linking  together 
of  the  different  steps,  which  makes  the  loss  of  one  of  them  matter 
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of  considerable  importance  to  the  successful  further  prosecution  of 
it.  Now  one  of  these  steps  and  all  the  accompanying  explanations, 
may  take  place  on  the  very  day,  when  it  is  thought  a  short  absence 
will  do  no  harm,  and  the  loss  of  it  may  be  felt  ever  afterwards. 

Secondly ,  it  causes  school  and  its  duties  to  be  looked  upon  as 
secondary  objects,  which  may  be  postponed  to  the  suggestions  of 
fancy  or  pleasure.  A  lesson  is  thus  taught,  injurious,  we  think,  to 
those,  to  whom  this  life  is  to  be  a  scene  of  duty  and  labor.  The 
sooner  the  young  are  made  to  feel,  that  they  too  have  a  duty  of  par¬ 
amount  obligation,  the  better  will  they  be  fitted  for  the  realities  of 
life,  the  more  strenuously  will  they  labor  to  make  the  best  use  of 
those  opportunities  which  school  affords  for  such  preparation.  We 
hope  to  have  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  keeping  up  the  idea  that 
school  duties  are  the  realities  of  life  to  the  young,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  set  aside  for  no  slight  consideration.  Let  them  be  assured 
that  the  difference  in  the  result,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
will  be  immense. 

There  is  one  topic  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded  in  various 
ways,  that  it  would  seem  impertinent  to  bring  it  forward  at  this  time , 
did  we  not  have  almost  daily  proof  that  mistaken  ideas  are  held  upon 
the  subject  in  many  families.  We  mean  home  study — the  preparation 
of  certain  lessons  in  'out-of-school  hours.  We  wish  again  to  repeat, 
with  the  utmost  distinctness ,  that  a  certain  amount  of  study,  not  less 
than  an  hour  in  any  instance,  and  more  for  those  who  study  any 
language  other  than  English,  is  required  of  every  individual  in  out - 
q^school  hours.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  where, 
upon  the  personal  application  of  the  parent,  in  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  pupil,  or  some  other  sufficient  reason,  the  requisition 
has  been  remitted.  As  all  parents  must  be  aware  whether  or  not 
they  have  made  such  personal  application,  they  need  be  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  required  of  their  sons  in  this  respect.  During  the 
past  year,  we  have  often,  after  cases  of  deficiency,  addressed  circulars 
to  parents  requesting  them  to  certify,  if,  to  their  knowledge,  their 
sons  have  studied  the  allotted  time.  The  practice  has  been  attended 
with  useful  results,  and  will  be  continued  ;  and  we  respectfully  ask 
of  all  parents  to  take  such  notice  of  their  sons’  modes  of  spending 
their  time,  as  will  enable  them  to  answer  the  question  definitely  and 
knowingly.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  will  see  that  the  requisi¬ 
tion  is  enforced  ? 


But  we  do  not  consider  recitations  and  lessons  the  sole  objects  of 
school  life.  There  is  a  kind  of  discipline  bearing  upon  the  success¬ 
ful  performance  of  all  subsequent  duties,  for  which  much  opportunity 
is  afforded,  I  mean  the  formation  of  habits  ;  for,  as  these,  after  all,  are 
what  chiefly  make  talent  and  acquisition  available  for  any  good,  the 
cultivation  of  good  and  the  eradication  of  bad  ones,  are  sedulously 
attended  to.  Among  these  we  consider  punctuality  and  exactness  of 
great  importance.  Duringthe  last  year,  we  have  introduced  several 
new  arrangements,  calculated  to  promote  the  most  exact  punctuality. 
The  door  is  locked  exactly  at  the  minute  appointed  for  commencing, 
and  all  who  come  after  that  time,  are  put  to  considerable  personal 
inconvenience ;  and  we  would  request  that  no  note  of  excuse  may 
ever  be  given  when  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  tardiness,  that 
the  delinquent  may  not  be  excused  from  suffering  the  penalty  for 
his  neglect.  All  the  hours  for  recitation,  &c.  also,  are  now  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  at  an  appointed  minute;  this  must  be 
instantly  attended  to,  or  the  lesson  must  be  made  up  at  some  extra 
hour.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  do  something  towards  the  formation 
of  habits  of  exact  punctuality;  to  make  raimtfe  men,  who  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  at  their  posts,  at  the  call  of  duty. 

We  occasionally  hear  complaints  that  we  are  too  particular  ;  we 
hope  this  is  not  the  case.  From  some  experience,  it  has  been  found 
best,  always  to  insist  upon  the  performance  of  duties,  however 
small,  in  some  particular  and  uniform  way,  that  has  been  found 
most  expedient;  for,  if  any  wandering  from  the  fixed  standard  is 
allowed,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  latitude  that  may  be  taken,  and 
order  and  neatness  will  usually  be  dispensed  with.  We  hope,  then, 
that  if,  in  any  thing,  we  seem  even  notional,  our  exactness  may  be 
borne  with,  us  the  best  means  that  has  occurred  to  us,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  desirable  end.  Our  notions  may  not  be  the  best, 
but  we  know  no  better,  and  would  gladly  receive  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  more  efficient  ones  from  any  quarter. 

In  regard  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  under  our  charge, 
we  presume  that  no  one  will  find  fault  with  our  being  particular  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  character  and  organization  of  our  school  give  us 
more  opportunity  to  attend  to  these  than  most  teachers  enjoy.  In 
regard  to  good  manners,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  them  in  the  school,  than  in  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
church.  School,  to  be  sure,  has  its  peculiar  observances,  but  they 
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can  all  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  respect  and  good  feeling. 
Under  all  circumstances,  we  endeavor  to  enforce  those  marks  of 
respect,  which  the  young  owe  to  their  elders,  and  of  kindness  and 
gentleness  that  they  owe  to  eacii  other ;  to  show  them  that  these 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  society,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  all,  as  God’s  children  and  their  brothers ;  that  they  too 
owe  something  to  the  comfort  of  the  community  at  large,  and  that 
all  municipal  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed,  as  intended  for 
the  convenience  of  all )  and  that  school-boys  can,  if  they  will,  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  the  genus  Bears ,  and  maintain  the  character 
of  Gentlemen. 

Of  course,  however,  they  are  not  allowed  to  look  on  these  things 
as  the  only  needful  ones,  or  at  all  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  those  all-important  moral  characteristics,  which  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  standing  and  happiness  of  the  future  man.  And  here,  our 
system  enables  us  to  make  considerable  direct  effort  for  their  im¬ 
provement.  Having  so  many  teachers  engaged  in  conducting  the 
literary  exercises  of  the  school,  time  can  be  spared,  when  all  the 
pupils  can  be  addressed  together,  on  such  topics,  as  may  seem  most 
important  to  them,  or  are  suggested  by  daily  occurrences.  One  or 
two  hundred  human  beings  can  hardly  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  together,  without  the  daily  occurrence  of  events  that 
may  afford  a  meet  text  for  familiar  remarks  on  the  great  moral  topics 
of  love,  truth,  justice,  and  duty.  Cases  of  misconduct,  too,  can  be 
searched  to  the  bottom,  and  the  proper  impression  made  on  the 
offenders  by  private  conversation  and  advice.  Much  good,  we  are 
persuaded,  can  be,  and  we  trust  is,  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
we  shall  always  keep  a  time  open  for  it,  however  numerous  our 
other  duties.  It  seems  the  most  efficient  moral  and  religious  in- 
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struction  that  the  day-school  admits  of.  We  aim  at  a  high  standard 
for  our  school  in  its  literary  and  scientific  character  ;  but  we  desire  to 
claim ,  as  zee  are  resolved  to  admit  for  it,  no  superior  in  this  respect. 

We  feel  very  solicitous  about  the  health  of  our  pupils,  essential  as 
it  is  to  their  mental  improvement,  and  endeavor  to  promote  it  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  Though  without  opportunity  to  do 
much  for  their  direct  physical  culture,  all  the  benefit  that  can  accrue 
from  sufficient  ventilation,  wholesome  relaxation,  healthy  positions, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  most  approved  maxims  of  caution  in  re¬ 
gard  to  heat,  cold,  &c.,  is  carefully  conferred.  This  care  seems  to 
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have  been  efficacious.  As  a  school,  we  have  enjoyed  a  high  meas¬ 
ure  of  health.  None  of  our  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  quit  their 
posts  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  average  absence  from  sickness 
has  been  very  small.  No  care  shall  be  wanting  to  keep  it  so.  As 
conducive  in  some  degree  to  health  and  comfort,  we  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  having  but  a  single  session  on  wet  and  stormy  winter 
days.  By  keeping  till  half-past  two,  we  have  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  much  more  light,  and  no  loss  of  lessons  is  incurred,  while 
the  risk  of  sitting  with  with  wet  feet  and  clothes  is  avoided. 

Did  time  permit,  we  might  introduce  many  other  topics  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  school ;  but  we  refrain.  In  the  Annual  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  last  June,  is  a  general  account  of  our  system  and  mode  of 
proceeding,  given  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  admits  of.  To  this  we  would  respectfully  refer  all  who  may 
desire  further  information.  One  or  two  more  brief  remarks  and  we 
close. 

In  order  to  keep  open  a  constant  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  parent,  a  system  of  weekly  reports  for  the 
upper  school  and  of  monthly  ones  for  the  preparatory,  has  always 
been  practised.  To  these  reports  your  constant  attention  is  respect¬ 
fully  and  earnestly  requested.  In  most  families,  especially  where 
they  are  a  somewhat  novel  thing,  this  is  perhaps,  given.  We  hope 
it  may  always  be  given,  and  continued  while  the  pupil  remains  at 
school.  Judicious  comment  upon  their  contents  and  such  measures 
as  parental  solicitude  may  suggest  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  would  greatly  strengthen  our  hands  and  benefit  your  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  deprecate  any  such  severity  of 
punishment,  or  form  of  reward,  as  would  produce  too  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  bearer  of  the  report.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  boys  will  never  fail,  and  in  case  they  do,  personal  incon¬ 
venience  proportionate  to  the  offence,  is  suffered  at  school.  The 
word  of  exhortation  and  encouragement,  and  the  eye  watchful  to 
prevent  neglect,  are  the  fruits  that  we  hope  from  the  reports  in  the 
families  of  our  pupils.  These  remarks  will  seem  not  altogether  un¬ 
called  for,  when  we  state  that  boys  have  been  known  to  alter  their 
reports  for  the  better,  before  exhibiting  them  at  home;  a  crime 
which  they  would  hardly  have  committed,  without  some  stronger 
stimulus  than  a  word  of  approbation  or  reproof.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  practice,  we  would 
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earnestly  urge  upon  parents  to  observe  the  request  borne  on  each 
report,  that  it  be  returned  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  and  also 
that  they  would  affix  their  signature  to  the  package,  to  indicate  that 
they  have  all  been  duly  examined.  We  hope  that  no  considerations 
of  trouble  will  prevent  any  parents  from  lending  their  cooperation 
in  this  respect. 

Upon  these  reports  is  founded  our  award  of  medals  and  other 
honorary  distinctions.  These  are  not  given  as  the  reward  of  partic¬ 
ular  displays  of  talent,  nor,  necessarily,  to  those  of  the  best  natural 
endowments ;  but  as  a  mark  of  approbation  for  a  long  course  of 
industry  and  good  conduct.  A  year’s  reports  without  a  mark  below 
par,  and  without  any  indication  of  misconduct,  secures  for  him  who 
presents  them,  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  the  highest  honor  of  the 
school.  Also,  a  year’s  reports  free  from  any  mark  for  misconduct, 
entitle  their  holder  to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  prize,  according  to 
the  amount  of  gains  in  the  marks  for  lessons.  There  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  candidates  ;  the  lists  are  open  to  all ;  every 
one  who  can  exhibit  the  necessary  testimonials  is  entitled  to  a  prize, 
and  on  some  occasions,  a  large  number  have  been  awarded.  By 
this  mode  the  objectionable  features  in  school  honors  seem  to  be 
entirely  avoided  ;  that  is,  the  excitement  of  a  strong  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  emulation,  tending  to  run  into  envy  and  dislike  towards  the 
successful  competitors,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appointment  of  long-cherished  hopes.  By  our  mode,  no  boy  is  made 
the  rival  of  his  fellows,  for  the  success  of  one  does  not  cause  the 
failure  of  another.  His  only  rivals  are  his  own  negligence  and 
carelessness,  foes  against  which  any  contest  is  useful.  He  is  not 
required  to  equal  or  surpass  any  one  else,  but  only  to  come  up  to  a 
known  standard.  His  fate  is  in  his  own  hands ;  and  he  holds  the 
evidences  of  his  desert. 

We  believe  that  no  ill-feeling  is  thus  engendered,  no  injurious 
effects  ensue,  and  that  the  influence  on  the  school  is  quite  benefi¬ 
cial.  Any  parents  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  can  prevent  what 
may  seem  injurious  consequences  to  their  own  sons,  by  not  allowing 
them  to  become  candidates  for  the  medals  ;  that  is,  by  simply  di¬ 
recting  them  to  withhold  their  reports  at  the  time  of  the  award 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  our  Exhibitions.  Slight  heart-burnings 
have  occasionally  arisen  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  performers, 
on  these  occasions.  Some  having  no  parts,  have  thought  that  they 
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might  be  allowed  to  speak,  as  well  as  others  ;  and  some  having  been 
tried,  have  been  disappointed  on  bein'*  rejected.  Now,  we  have 
but  one  way  of  making  up  our  bill  for  exhibitions.  As  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  that  all  should  be  brought  forward  on  any  such 
occasion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  use  our  own  judgment  in 
making  the  selection.  In  doing  this,  such  boys  are  taken  as  have 
*  been  long  enough  in  school,  and  have  profited  sufficiently  by  the 
instruction  given  in  Elocution,  to  enable  them  to  do  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  justice  to  our  mode  of  instruction  in  that  department) 
and,  if  more  than  enough  are  found,  preference  is  given  to  the  eldest, 
as  more  chances  remain  for  the  younger  ones  at  future  exhibitions. 
All  may  rest  assured,  that,  if  they  deserve  it,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  be  allowed  to  come  before  an  audience,  unless  some  physical 
objection,  as  want  of  voice,  or  indistinctness  of  utterance,  may  pre¬ 
vent  )  for  surely  it  would  be  no  favor  to  any  boy,  however  well 
trained  in  elocutionary  expression,  to  bring  him  before  a  large  audi¬ 
ence,  who,  from  inability  to  hear,  cannot  appreciate  his  performance, 
but  can  only  be  struck  with  its  entire  want  of  interest.  Parents 
may  be  assured  that  their  children  shall  be  brought  forward,  when 
it  shall  be  most  for  their  credit  and  comfort.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
this  assurance  we  have  the  most  efficient  motive,  and  shall  never 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  our  friends  for  all  the  marks  of  confidence 
and  sympathy,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  favored  us,  and  have 
now  only  to  ask  a  continuance  of  their  interest  and  co-operation  in 
that  portion  of  the  education  of  their  children  entrusted  to  us,  and 
to  assure  them  that  neither  zeal  nor  fidelity  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part,  to  bring  about  the  most  favorable  results. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

Principal  and  General  Superintendent. 
THOMAS  CUSHING,  JR.,  Associate  Principal , 
and  Teacher  of  Latin ,  Greek ,  fyc. 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  Teacher  of  Reading,  Elocution ,  Rhetoric, 
and  Composition. 

GEORGE  W.  PORTER,  Teacher  ofJYatural  Philosophy,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Grammar,  History,  fyc. 

GEORGE  D.  WILDES,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

F.  B.  CASAS,  Teacher  of  Spanish  and  Drawing. 

L.  M.  I.  MIGNAULT,  Teacher  of  French. 

LOWELL  MASON,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON,  Teacher  of  the  Preparatory 
Department. 
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UPPER  DEPARTMENT 


Pupils. 

James  S.  Albree, 

Bowen  Allen, 

James  M.  Allen,  Jr., 
George  H.  Appleton, 
Henry  H.  Atkins, 
William  B.  Babcock, 
John  G.  Babcock, 
Charles  H.  Bacon, 

Henry  Bartlett, 

Sidney  Bartlett,  Jr., 

John  C.  Bell, 

James  H.  Blake, 

Gorham  Blake, 

James  Bowen, 

Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee, 
Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 
Franklin  E.  Bradshaw, 
Edward  C.  Brooks, 

John  T.  Brown, 
Frederick  H.  Cartwright, 
George  W.  Cary, 

Charles  E.  Chapin, 
Thomas  R.  Chapin, 
Theodore  Chase,  Jr., 
Horace  H.  Coolidge, 
Wells  Coverly, 

Henry  F.  Cragin, 

Joshua  Crane,  Jr., 

D.  Webster  Crane, 
Frederick  Cunningham, 
Horace  Cunningham, 
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Residence. 

Pemberton  Square. 
Washington  Street. 
Purchase  Street. 
Dorchester. 

Bedford  Street. 
Hayward  Place. 
Hayward  Place. 
Warren  Street. 
Richmond  Street. 
Beacon  Street. 
Roxbury. 
Washington  Street. 
Washington  Street. 
Temple  Street. 

Avon  Place. 

Avon  Place. 

Boylston  Street 
Summer  Street. 
Kneeland  Street. 
Hancock  Street. 
Beach  Street. 
Purchase  Street. 
Washington  Street. 
Beacon  Street. 

S.  Bennett  Street. 
Eliot  Street. 

High  Street. 

Lincoln  Street. 
Lincoln  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
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George  S.  Cushing, 
Charles  II.  Cushing, 
James  Dalton,  Jr., 
Christopher  T.  Dalton, 
Isaac  Warren  Danforth, 
Janies  R.  Darracott, 
William  N.  Davis, 
William  W.  Delano, 
William  P.  Draper, 
Henry  S.  Driver, 

Calvin  Ellis, 

Henry  P.  Ellis, 

Otis  B.  Everett, 

Thomas  B  Everett, 

H.  Webster  Finn, 
Charles  Francis, 

Watson  Freeman,  Jr., 
George  A.  Gardner, 
Benjamin  Gilbert, 
Charles  E.  Graupner, 
Edward  Harding,  Jr., 
Eugene  H.  Hartshorn, 
John  A.  Henshaw, 

H.  Frederick  lligginson, 
Henry  O.  Hildreth, 
Francis  W.  Hill, 

James  M.  W.  Hill, 
Joshua  V.  Himes,  Jr., 
John  C.  Howard,  Jr., 
Francis  E.  llowe, 

John  A.  Hurd, 

Franklin  Hunt, 

Samuel  Johnson,  Jr., 
Amos  Johnson, 

Oliver  II.  Kelley, 

Daniel  Kimball,  Jr. 
George  K.  Kimball, 
George  G.  Kuhn, 
Charles  E.  Kurtz, 


Columbia  Street. 
Columbia  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
Hancock  Street. 
Tremont  Place. 
Winthrop  Place. 

Allen  Street. 

Atkinson  Street. 
South  Boston. 
McLean  Street. 

Pine  Street. 
Washington  Street. 
Washington  Street. 
Newbury  Place. 
Montgomery  Place. 
Lagrange  Place. 
Cambridge  Street. 
Kneeland  Street. 
Province-House  Court. 
Charlestown. 

High  Street. 

Bowdoin  Place. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
High  Street. 

South  Boston. 

South  Boston. 

Maple  Place. 

Dover  Street. 

Eliot  Street. 
Charlestown. 
Hancock  Street. 
Franklin  Place. 
Franklin  Place. 
IIOXBURY. 

Lagrange  Place. 
Lagrange  Place. 

Beacon  Street. 

Warren  Street. 
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T.  Bigelow  Lawrence, 
Francis  E.  Lincoln, 
Perez  G.  Lord, 

Henry  D.  Lord, 

George  A.  Loring, 

John  P.  Marquand, 
Henry  F.  Marsh, 

William  Mason, 

Rufus  H.  Minot, 

Charles  B.  Muzzy, 
William  C.  Nichols, 
Edward  G.  Odiorne, 
Augustus  Papanti, 
Charles  L.  Pearson, 
Charles  H.  P.  Plympton, 
Samuel  Quincy,  Jr., 
Edward  G.  Quincy, 
Thomas  J.  Rayner, 
George  W.  Rice, 
Ebenezer  P.  Robinson, 
Francis  T.  Russell, 
Daniel  Sampson,  Jr., 
Eben  Sears,  Jr., 

George  W.  Seaver, 
Quincy  A.  Shaw, 

David  B  Shillaber, 
Henry  W.  Simonds, 
Henry  B.  Skinner, 
Francis  L.  Skinner, 
James  H.  Smith, 

George  E.  Smith, 

Caleb  li.  Smith, 
Alexander  M.  Smith, 
Charles  H.  Smith, 
Horace  H.  Soule, 
William  Stanwood, 

John  H.  Starkweather, 
Charles  E.  Stedman, 
Amos  W.  Stetson, 


Park  Street. 

Chestnut  Street. 

S.  Bennett  Street. 
Pinckney  Street. 
Warren  Street. 
Cambridge  Street. 
Roxbury. 

Pinckney  Street. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Pearl  Street. 

Harrison  Avenue. 

S.  Bennett  Street. 
Tremont  Row. 

Mount- Vernon  Street. 
McLean  Street. 

Pearl  Street. 

Pearl  Street. 

East  Street. 
Dorchester. 

Salem  Street. 

Roxbury. 

Charlestown. 

Rowe  Place. 

Kneeland  Street. 
Beacon  Street. 
Crescent  Place. 

W.  Cedar  Street. 
Federal  Street. 
Federal  Street. 
Leverett  Street. 
Leverett  Street. 
Warren  Street. 
Warren  Street. 
Tremont  Street. 
Crescent  Place. 
Temple  Place. 

Salem  Street. 
Chelsea 
Essex  Street. 
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Benj.  B.  G.  Stone,  [of  Watertown,] 
William  F.  Stone, 


Stephen  H.  Stone, 

Edward  F.  Stone, 

Hales  W.  Suter, 

Augustus  Benard  Taber, 

J.  Chase  Taber, 

Josiah  S.  Tappan, 

William  S.  Thacher, 
Benjamin  Thacher, 

George  T.  Thacher, 

S.  Augustus  Thayer, 

James  B.  Thayer, 

George  P.  Thayer,  [of  Phila.] 
Edward  D.  Thayer, 

Gorham  Thomas, 

David  Townsend, 

Theodore  Train, 

Edgar  Tucker, 

S.  Salisbury  Tuckerman, 
Henry  A.  Urann, 

David  B.  Van  Brunt, 

James  A.  Wallace, 

David  Henshaw  Ward, 

B.  Russell  Wheelwright, 
Samuel  G.  Wheelwright, 
Henry  A.  Whitney, 

David  R.  Whitney, 

George  G.  Williams, 

N.  Langdon  Williams,  Jr., 
Leonard  J.  Wilson, 

John  D.  Wilson, 


McLean  Street. 
Bowdoin  Street. 

Milk  Street. 

Milk  Street. 

Avon  Place. 

Green  Street. 

Green  Street. 

Summer  Street. 

South  Boston. 

South  Boston. 

South  Boston. 
Brookline. 

Essex  Street. 

Essex  Street. 

Ash  Street. 

West  Street. 

Howard  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
Rowe  Street. 

W.  Cedar  Street. 
Washington  Street. 
Washington  Place. 
Newton  Street. 
Hamilton  Place. 
Bedford  Street. 
Bedford  Street. 
Tremont  Street. 

Allen  Street. 
Washington  Place. 
Montgomery  Place. 
Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


Pupils. 

Residence. 

Lewis  A.  Babcock, 

Hayward  Place. 

William  Bass, 

Pearl  Street. 

Samuel  Joseph  Bradlee, 

Pleasant  Street. 

Joseph  Mansfield  Brown, 

Beach  Street. 

Lewis  Buoncore,  Jr., 

Sea  Street. 

Augustine  F.  Chapin, 

Washington  Street. 

Thomas  William  Clark, 

Milton  Place. 

David  Hill  Coolidge, 

Montgomery  Place. 

Charles  Amos  Cummings, 

Warren  Street. 

William  Henry  Cunningham, 

Mount-Vernon  Street. 

Henry  Curtis,  Jr., 

Beach  Street. 

Francis  Dana,  Jr., 

Central  Court. 

Charles  Hamilton  Danforth, 

Hancock  Street. 

Henry  Gardner  Denny, 

Pearl  Street. 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr., 

Pearl  Street. 

Lowell  Mason  Drown, 

Vernon  Street. 

Thomas  Pickering  Drown, 

Vernon  Street. 

Percival  Everett, 

Washington  Street. 

Albert  Milo  Furbush, 

Federal  Street. 

Clarence  Henry  Gay, 

Garland  Street. 

Samuel  Sprague  Gilbert, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Frederick  Mortimer  Green, 

Bedford  Street. 

Alfred  F.  Howe, 

Lagrange  Place. 

Albert  Henry  Lewis, 

Oliver  Street. 

James  Lovell  Loring, 

South  Street. 

Henry  Mason, 

Pinckney  Street. 

George  Perrin  May, 

Washington  Street. 

Galen  Merriam,  Jr., 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Samuel  Henry  Morse, 

Kneeland  Street. 

George  Walter  Norris, 

Chestnut  Street. 
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Theodore  Dehon  Parker,  Jr., 
Edward  Augustus  Phelps, 
Samuel  Bowen  Pierce, 
Charles  Otis  Rich, 

James  Gordon  Rich, 

Charles  Winship  Richardson, 
Jeffrey  Richardson,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Leavitt  Ripley, 
John  Gorham  Stone, 

Francis  Humphrey  Storer, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Thayer, 
Adam  Wallace  Thaxter,  Jr., 
Enoch  Train,  Jr., 

Samuel  Bird  Topliff, 

William  Blackstock  Topliff, 
rtenry  Van  Brunt, 

Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Marston  Watson, 

Charles  John  Whitmore, 
William  Henry  Winslow, 


Avon  Place. 

Poplar  Street. 
Waverley  Place. 
Sullivan  Place. 
Sullivan  Place. 

Foster  Street. 

High  Street. 

Milk  Street. 

Bowdoin  Street. 
Winter  Street. 

Essex  Street. 
Mount-Vernon  Street. 
Mount- Vernon  Street. 
Washington  Place. 
Washington  Place. 
Washington  Place. 
Washington  Place. 
High  Street. 

Purchase  Street. 
Lincoln  Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING, 

AT  THEIR  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Continue  to  receive,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  pupils  of  good  moral 
character,  into  the  preparatory  department,  (designed  for  young 
children,)  or  the  upper  department ;  where  they  are  carefully  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  respective  pursuits  to  which  they  are  destined  in 
life. 


TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars;  or 
$10  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain  less 
than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  drawing  and  materials. 

$6  “  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  «  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

Stationery  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

Students  for  advanced  standing  at  College,  instructed  at 
extra  hours. 

Quarters  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

No  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted,  except 
by  agreement  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  quarter. 

Three  months’  notice  of  the  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  admitted. 
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Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly, 
and  medals  yearly. 

Exhibitions  are  given  twice  a  year,  viz :  one  in  August  and  one 
on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  the  second  of  which,  a  general 
report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected,  is 
made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours.  —  From  April  1,  to  September  1  — S  to  12,  and  3  to 
and  from  September  1,  to  April  1  — 9  to  1,  and  3  to  o’clock ;  ex¬ 
cept  that,  during  the  months  of  September  and  March,  the  afternoon 
sessions  terminate  at  5  o’clock.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory 
department  are  usually  dismissed  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon, 
than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  IIOLYDAYS 


or  THE  UPPER  SOHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  —  Christmas  day  —  Fast 
day  —  one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston  —  the 
Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  College  — 
the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  “  Anniversary  week” 
—  the  remainder  of  the  week  after  the  school  exhibition  in  August, 
and  the  two  succeeding  weeks  —  Thanksgiving  week,  and  the 
closing  half  of  the  week  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March. 

|  The  preparatory  school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Cambridge.] 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  have  altered  the  vacations  of 
the  Public  Schools,  giving  them  (in  addition  to  others)  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  week,  and  three  and  a  half  weeks  at  Commencement.  Ours 
amount  to  about  the  same  length  of  time,  but  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  give  part  of  a  week  at  the  close  of  February,  instead  of 
lengthening  the  Commencement  vacation  so  much,  because  of  the 
long  period  between  December  and  June,  in  which  both  teachers 
and  pupils  always  need'rest. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  the  school. 

Chatmcy  Hall,  June,  1842. 

*  Boys  whose  lessons  and  deportment  are  unexceptionable,  are  usually  dis¬ 
missed  soon  after  5. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS,  ETC 


IN  USE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


READING. 

Worcester’s  Primer. 

Primary  Reader. 

Young  Reader. 

Worcester’s  Second  Book. 

Mount  Vernon  Reader. 
Introduction  to  the  National 
Reader. 

Second  Class  Reader. 

First  Class  Reader. 

National  Reader, 

American  First  Class  Book. 

SPELLING. 

Fowle’s  Improved  Guide. 
National  Spelling  Book. 

The  several  Class  Reading 
Books. 

ELOCUTION,  ETC. 

Russell’s  Lessons  in  Enunciation. 

“  Elocution. 

Frost’s  American  Speaker. 
Russell’s  Elements  of  Gesture. 

HISTORY. 

Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U. 
States. 

Pinnock’s  History  of  England. 

“  “  of  Rome. 

“  “  of  Greece. 

1# 


MATHEMATICAL. 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic. 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons. 

“  Sequel. 

Emerson’s  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Parts. 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic. 
Bailey’s,  Sherwin’s,  and  Euler’s 
Algebra. 

Walker’s  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR. 

Alger’s  Murray. 

“  “  Exercises. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mitchell’s  Primary. 

J.  E.  Worcester’s  do. 

Fowle’s  and  J.  E.  Worcester’s, 
with  Atlases. 

Outline  Maps. 

LATIN. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard’s  Latin 
Grammar. 

Andrew's  and  Stoddard’s  Exer¬ 
cises. 

Viri  Romoe,  with  Dictionary. 
Caesar,  (Leverett’s.) 

Cicero,  (Folsom’s.) 

Virgil,  (Gould’s.) 
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GREEK. 

Sophocles’s  Grammar. 

“  Exercises. 
Felton’s  Reader. 

Testament. 

FRENCH. 

Collott’s  Grammar. 

“  Exercises. 

“  Interlinear  Reader. 
Receuil  Choisi. 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book. 
Rowbotham’s  Grammar. 
Noel  and  Chapsal's  do. 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Fontaine’s  Fables. 


SPANISH. 

Sales’s  Grammar. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio. 

Gonzalo  de  Cordoba. 

Don  Quixote. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 
Vose’s  Astronomy. 

Jamieson’s  Logic. 

Abercrombie’s  Mental  Philos¬ 
ophy. 

Abercrombie’s  Moral  Philosophy. 
Keightley’s  Mythology. 

Parker’s  Natural  Philosophy. 
Sullivan’s  Political  Class  Book. 
Stanbury’s  Catechism  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 


REMARKS  TO  PARENTS,  ETC. 


Feeling  it  essential  to  keep  the  distinctive  character  and 
arrangements  of  our  school  before  all  who  have  placed  chil¬ 
dren  under  our  care,  it  seems  proper  that  the  Annual  Catalogue 
should  contain  a  brief  statement  of  its  objects  and  system. 
We  respectfully  solicit,  therefore,  the  attention  of  its  friends 
to  the  following  remarks, 

Chauncy-Hall  School  is  designed  to  afford  a  full  course  of 
instruction,  preparatory  either  to  professional  or  mercantile 
life.  The  pupil  may  be  received  at  the  most  tender  age,  and 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  English  education,  in  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Department.  This  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
a  lady,  wTith  the  supervision  and  assistance  of  the  Principals. 
Attention  is  here  paid  to  Reading,  Spelling,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Writing. 
The  pupils  who  commence  here  are  usually  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Upper  Department,  at  from  eight  to  nine  years  of 

age  —  sometimes  earlier. 

_  •  / 

The  pupils  of  the  Upper  School  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
from  each  of  which  they  are  promoted  into  the  next  higher, 
when  the  requisite  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  its  studies. 
The  average  time  for  remaining  in  a  class  is  about  a  year. 
These  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English  studies 
pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  Declamation. 

The  Classical  studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cambridge 
or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with  the  En¬ 
glish  branches.  Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study 
of  Latin  when  they  arrive  at  the  fourth  class,  —  usually  about 
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the  age  of  eleven.  Five  years  is  the  time  usually  required 
to  prepare  a  boy  for  College ;  though  it  has  sometimes  been 
accomplished  in  less.  Classes,  in  the  Classical  Department, 
are  formed  but  once  a  year}  —  namely,  on  the  first  of  October. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year, 
namely,  on  the  first  of  April  and  October,  and  pursue  these 
studies  without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Recitations  are  heard  and  instruction  given  by  differ¬ 
ent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought  to 
secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given  by 
a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the  usual 
variety  of  branches. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  physical  comfort :  the  rooms  are 
carefully  ventilated )  and  recesses  are  given  for  recreation  in 
the  open  air  as  often  as  possible.  Unhealthy  positions  and 
awkward  habits  are  pointed  out,  and  efforts  made  to  correct 
them.  The  going  to  and  from  recitations  also  gives  frequent 
change  of  position,  and  relieves  the  usual  weariness  of  con¬ 
finement.  Cases  of  particular  weakness  or  infirmity  are 
always  borne  in  mind,  and  receive  appropriate  indulgence. 
These  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  the  school 
being  remarkably  healthy. 

The  moral  habits  of  our  pupils  are  an  object  of  the  deepest 
concern.  Truth,  Purity,  and  Kindness  are  constantly  incul¬ 
cated,  and  every  opportunity  is  employed  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  a  high  and  spiritual  morality.  The  important  minor 
habits  of  Punctuality,  Neatness,  and  Order  are  carefully  culti¬ 
vated,  and  their  observance  strictly  required. 

The  cooperation  of  parents  is  earnestly  requested,  as  being 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  best  results  from  our  system 
of  education.  This  may  be  given  in  the  following  ways  : 

1 .  By  unfolding  to  us  all  the  peculiarities  or  faults  of  their 
children ,  when  entering  them  at  the  school.  To  fail  to  do  this  is 
a  mistaken  kindness  :  these  characteristics  will  sooner  or  later 
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be  discovered,  though  much  mischief  may  often  be  prevented 
by  meeting  them  on  the  threshold.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  have  the  same  object  in  view,  the  best  developement 
of  the  beings  intrusted  to  them,  and  should  have  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  worked  upon. 

2.  By  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  teacher .  In  cases 
where  they  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  measures,  they 
should  ascertain  the  facts  from  him,  and  make  their  sugges¬ 
tions  and  representations  to  him,  rather  than  implicitly  receive 
the  statements  of  their  children,  —  who  may  be  too  much 
interested  in  the  matter  to  judge  correctly,  —  and  then  express 
opinions  derogatory  to  the  teacher’s  judgment.  No  good 
results  can  be  looked  for  where  such  a  course  is  pursued. 

3.  By  sending  their  children  punctually  and  regularly  to  school. 
We  lay  great  stress  on  punctuality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set 
forth  its  advantages  here  :  they  are  universally  acknowledged. 
To  realize  them  in  life,  the  habit  must  be  formed  in  early 
years.  The  tardy  school-boy  will  not  be  likely  to  make  the 
prompt  and  efficient  man.  Children  should  be  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  school  and  its  duties  as  the  business  of  their  youth,  and 
to  make  sacrifices  of  pleasure  or  convenience,  rather  than  not 
be  punctual  at  the  time  when  its  exercises  commence.  Pa¬ 
rents  who  wish  to  foster  so  good  a  habit,  are  requested  to  see 
that  no  domestic  obstacles  of  trifling  importance  be  allowed 
to  prevent  such  attendance,  and  to  give  no  note  of  excuse  for 
tardiness,  unless  some  real  necessity  exist  for  it, 

4.  By  requiring  regular  attendance.  Without  this  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  satisfactory  progress  should  be  made.-  The 
loss  is  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  absence  :  it  is  much 
greater,  the  lessons  of  the  day  succeeding  absence  being  usu¬ 
ally  unprepared,  and  important  steps  and  explanations  often 
omitted  *  the  mind  is  Unsettled ;  and  school  duties  come  to  be 
considered  as  matters  of  secondary  importance,  when  habitu¬ 
ally  postponed  for  the  gratification  of  every  whim  or  erratic 
propensity.  Nothing  but  sickness  or  domestic  calamity  should 
be  allowed  to  interrupt  regular  attendance  at  school. 

5.  By  seeing  that  the  required  amount  of  study  is  performed  at 
home.  This,  at  the  least,  is  an  hour  a  day  for  those  who  attend 
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to  English  studies  only,  and  half  an  hour  more  for  every  lan¬ 
guage  studied.  This  amount  of  time,  regularly  given  and 
diligently  occupied,  will,  we  presume,  usually  be  sufficient 
for  learning  the  lessons  to  be  studied  at  home.  Where  it  is 
not,  more  should  be  given. 

6.  By  constantly  examining  the  weekly  reports.  These  are 
meant  to  be  a  vehicle  of  communication  between  the  teacher 
and  parent.  A  little  pains  will  enable  any  one  to  understand 
them,  and  by  the  parent’s  exhibiting  to  his  child  an  interest  in 
them,  and  making  appropriate  comments  upon  their  contents, 
the  pupil  will  be  much  more  likely  to  pay  attention  to  his 
duties  and  discharge  them  faithfully,  than  where  total  neglect 
or  a  careless  glance  seems  to  imply  that  his  success  is  of  little 
or  no  importance  to  his  friends  at  home.  By  having  them 
carefully  preserved  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
with  their  signature  denoting  that  they  have  been  examined, 
parents  will  greatly  oblige  us. 

7.  By  making  us  acquainted ,  as  far  as  possible ,  with  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  their  children.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  as  long 
a  notice  as  possible  of  intended  removal  from  school ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  know  whenever  any 
thing  like  a  definite  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the 
sphere  in  which  a  boy  is  to  move  after  leaving  school.  The 
choosing  a  position  in  life  is  of  no  slight  importance,  and 
should  not  be  done  hastily  nor  merely  from  the  wishes  of  the 
parent,  without  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  child. 
All  peculiarities  should  be  taken  into  the  question ;  and  the 
teacher  may  be  better  acquainted  with  some  of  them  than 
any  one  else.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
boys  are  not  considered  fit  for  presentation  at  the  High  School, 
until  they  have  been  six  months  in  our  third  class,  nor  at  the 
Latin  School,  until  they  have  been  as  long  in  our  fourth ;  and 
that  for  a  thorough  preparation  for  mercantile  life,  a  boy  ought 
to  pass  through  all  our  classes.  Very  probably  they  might 
discharge  satisfactorily  the  duties  that  usually  devolve  upon 
the  youngest  apprentice,  without  spending  so  much  time  at 
school ;  but  the  future  merchant  will  not  regret  any  degree  of 
culture  or  amount  of  information  that  he  may  acquire  by 
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shortening  his  apprenticeship  a  little.  The  character  and 
position  of  a  merchant  demand  a  liberal  and  gentlemanly  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  obedience  must  be  enforced ;  and  no  more  severity  is  used 
than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  gentlest  means  that 
are  found  sufficient  are  employed.  All  lessons  not  satisfacto¬ 
rily  learned  are  required  to  be  made  up  by  extra  study  and 
recitation :  all  marks  for  disorder  or  want  of  punctuality  incur 
a  penalty  in  the  shape  of  some  task  to  be  performed  at  extra 
hours.  Aggravated  cases  of  misconduct,  or  confirmed  bad 
habits,  may  sometimes  demand  severer  punishments.  These 
are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
offender.  The  rod  is  not  entirely  banished  from  our  premises. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  use  of  it  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  and  unavoidable  ;  but  we  have  no  partiality  for  it, 
and  always  prefer  to  enforce  our  laws  by  the  gentlest  means 
that  the  pupils  themselves  will  allow.  Absolute  refusal  to 
submit  to  them  can  only  be  met  by  expulsion. 

[We  here  republish  some  remarks  presented  with  our  last 
Catalogue,  because  of  their  connection  wfith  subjects  of  much 
delicacy  and  importance.] 

“  In  order  to  keep  open  a  constant  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  a  system  of  weekly  re¬ 
ports  for  the  upper  school  and  of  monthly  ones  for  the  prepar¬ 
atory,  has  always  been  practised.  To  these  reports  your 
constant  attention  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested.  In 
most  families,  especially  where  they  are  a  somewhat  novel 
thing,  this  is  perhaps  given.  We  hope  it  may  always  be 
given,  and  continued  while  the  pupil  remains  at  school.  Ju¬ 
dicious  comment  upon  their  contents,  and  such  measures  as 
parental  solicitude  may  suggest  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  lessons,  would  greatly  strengthen  our  hands  and  benefit 
your  children.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  deprecate  any 
such  severity  of  punishment,  or  form  of  reward,  as  would 
produce  too  great  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the  bearer  of  the 
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report.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  boys  will  never  fail ;  and 
in  case  they  do,  personal  inconvenience  proportionate  to  the 
offence  is  suffered  at  school.  The  word  of  exhortation  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  the  eye  watchful  to  prevent  neglect,  are  the 
fruits  that  we  hope  from  the  reports  in  the  families  of  our  pupils. 
These  remarks  will  seem  not  altogether  uncalled  for,  when 
we  state  that  boys  have  been  known  to  alter  their  reports  for 
the  better,  before  exhibiting  them  at  home,  —  a  crime  which 
they  would  hardly  have  committed,  without  some  stronger 
stimulus  than  a  word  of  approbation  or  reproof.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  practice, 
we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  parents  to  observe  the  request 
borne  on  each  report,  that  it  be  returned  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter ;  and  also  that  they  would  affix  their  signature  to  the 
jyackage ,  to  indicate  that  they  have  all  been  duly  examined. 
We  hope  that  no  considerations  of  trouble  will  pre¬ 
vent  ANY  PARENTS  FROM  LENDING  THEIR  COOPERATION  IN 
THIS  RESPECT. 

Upon  these  reports  is  founded  our  award  of  medals  and 
other  honorary  distinctions.  These  are  not  given  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  particular  displays  of  talent,  nor  necessarily  to  those 
of  the  best  natural  endowments ;  but  as  a  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion  for  a  long  course  of  industry  and  good  conduct.  A  year’s 
reports  without  a  mark  below  par,  and  without  any  indication 
of  misconduct,  secure  for  him  who  presents  them,  a  medal  of 
the  first  class,  — the  highest  honor  of  the  school.  Also  a  year’s 
reports  free  from  any  mark  for  misconduct,  entitle  their  holder 
to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  prize,  according  to  the  amount  of 
gains  in  the  marks  for  lessons.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
the  number  of  candidates :  the  lists  are  open  to  all.  Every 
one  who  can  exhibit  the  necessary  testimonials  is  entitled  to  a 
prize,  and  on  some  occasions  a  large  number  has  been 
awarded.  By  this  mode  the  objectionable  features  in  school 
honors  seem  to  be  entirely  avoided ;  that  is,  the  excitement  of 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  emulation,  tending  to  run  into 
envy  and  dislike  towards  the  successful  competitors,  and 
the  injurious  elFects  of  the  sudden  disappointment  of  long- 
cherished  hopes.  By  our  mode,  no  boy  is  made  the  rival  of 
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his  fellows,  for  the  success  of  one  does  not  cause  the  failure 
of  another.  His  only  rivals  are  his  own  negligence  and  care¬ 
lessness,  —  foes  against  which  any  contest  is  useful.  He  is  not 
required  to  equal  or  surpass  any  one  else,  but  only  to  come  up 
to  a  known  standard.  His  fate  is  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  he 
holds  the  evidences  of  his  desert. 

We  believe  that  no  ill-feeling  is  thus  engendered,  no  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  ensue,  and  that  the  influence  on  the  school  is  quite 
beneficial.  Any  parents  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  can 
prevent  what  may  seem  injurious  consequences  to  their  own 
sons,  by  not  allowing  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  med¬ 
als  ;  that  is,  by  simply  directing  them  to  withhold  their  reports 
at  the  time  of  the  award. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  our  Exhibitions.  Slight  heart¬ 
burnings  have  occasionally  arisen  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
performers,  on  these  occasions.  Some  having  no  parts,  have 
thought  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  speak,  as  well  as  others  ; 
and  some  having  been  tried,  have  been  disappointed  on  being 
rejected.  Now,  we  have  but  one  way  of  making  up  our  bill 
for  exhibitions.  As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  all  should 
be  brought  forward  on  any  such  occasion,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  use  our  own  judgment  in  making  the  selection. 
In  doing  this,  such  boys  are  taken  as  have  been  long  enough 
in  school,  and  have  profited  sufficiently  by  the  instruction 
given  in  Elocution,  to  enable  them  to  do  credit  to  themselves, 
and  justice  to  our  mode  of  instruction  in  that  department ;  and, 
if  more  than  enough  are  found,  preference  is  given  to  the  eld¬ 
est,  as  more  chances  remain  for  the  younger  ones  at  future 
exhibitions.  All  may  rest  assured,  that,  if  they  deserve  it,  they 
will  sooner  or  later  be  allowed  to  come  before  an  audience, 
unless  some  physical  objection,  as  want  of  voice,  or  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  utterance,  may  prevent ;  and  surely  it  would  be  no 
favor  to  any  boy,  however  well  trained  in  elocutionary  expres¬ 
sion,  to  bring  him  before  a  large  audience,  who,  from  inability 
to  hear,  cannot  appreciate  his  performance,  but  can  only  be 
struck  with  its  entire  want  of  interest.  Parents  may  be  assured 
that  their  children  shall  be  brought  forward,  when  it  shall  be 
most  for  their  credit  and  comfort.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this 
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assurance  we  have  the  most  efficient  motive,  and  shall  never 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  it.” 

In  the  conduct  of  the  school,  we  endeavor  to  adopt  those 
plans  which  experience  has  fairly  shown  to  be  best.  We  nei¬ 
ther  cling  blindly  to  old  customs  and  modes  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  nor  rush  headlong  into  every  new  system  that  may 
be  broached  in  this  age  of  innovation;  but  gradually  adopt 
such  improvements  as  really  seem  to  deserve  the  name.  All 
suggestions  made  by  parents  and  friends  of  education,  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  respectfully  considered.  If  not  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  only  be  because  we  are  not  convinced  of  their  util¬ 
ity,  or  because  we  cannot  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  school.  Parents  may  rest  assured 
that  no  endeavors  of  ours  shall  be  wanting  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  children.  All  our  time  and  strength  is  devoted 
to  this  object.  May  we  not  hope  for  their  sympathy  and 
cooperation  r 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING, 


AT  THEIR  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Continue  to  receive  pupils  of  good  moral  character  into  the 
preparatory  department,  (designed  for  young  children  at  the 
commencement  of  their  school  course,)  or  the  upper  depart¬ 
ment  ;  where  they  are  carefully  trained  and  fitted  lor  the  re¬ 
spective  pursuits  to  which  they  are  destined  in  life. 


TERMS.  . 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars ; 

or  $16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  drawing  and  materials. 

$6  “  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing, 

Stationary  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  fur¬ 
nished  to  pupils  without  charge. 

***  Students  for  advanced  standing  at  College,  instructed  at 
extra  hours. 

% 

Quarters  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October. 

No  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the 

quarter.  • 

Three  months'  notice  qf  the  intention  to  ivithdraw  a  pupil ,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required 
of  every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the 
preparatory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  1 
one  hour  being  the  least  time  admitted, 
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Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in 
the  preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed 
quarterly,  and  medals  yearly. 

Exhibitions  are  given  twice  a  year,  viz. :  one  in  August  and 
one  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  the  second  of  which,  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  con¬ 
nected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — From  April  1,  to  September  1 — 8  to  12,  and  3  to 
5£  ;#  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1,  and  3  to  4£ 
o’clock ;  except  that,  during  the  months  of  September  and 
March,  the  afternoon  sessions  terminate  at  5  o’clock.  [The  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually  dismissed  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — Christmas  day — Fast 
day — one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston — the 
Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  “  Anniver¬ 
sary  week” — three  weeks  from  the  school  exhibition  in  August 
— Thanksgiving  week,  and  the  closing  half  of  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  Monday  in  March.  [The  preparatory  school 
has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  have  altered  the  vacations 
of  the  Public  Schools,  giving  them  (in  addition  to  others)  Thanks¬ 
giving  week,  and  three  and  a  half  weeks  at  Commencement 
Ours  amount  to  the  same  length  of  time,  but  it  lias  been 
thought  better  to  give  part  of  a  week  at  the  close  of  February, 
instead  oflengthening  the  Commencement  vacation  so  much, 
because  of  the  long  period  between  December  and  June,  in 
which  both  teachers  and  pupils  always  need  rest. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  school. 

Chauiicy  Hall,  March ,  1843, 

*  Boys  whose  lessons  and  deportment  are  unexceptionable,  are  usually 
dismissed  soon  after  5. 


STUDIES 

PURSUED  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Fowle’s  Geography  begun; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  through 
Vulgar  Fractions,  including  Oral 
Arithmetic ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar  begun ; 

Reading  and  ^Defining  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  National  Reader; 

Spelling,  by  writing  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  dictation,  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  Reader; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Fowle’s  Geography  finished ; 

Grammar  continued,  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Parsing; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part  finished  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  finished  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Second 
Class  Reader ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation, 
from  Second  Class  Reader ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

J.  E.  Worcester’s  Geography  and 
Map  Questions,  with  Map  draw¬ 
ing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing; 

Colburn’s  Sequel  and  Smith’s  Arith¬ 
metic  ; 

Reading  in  Goodrich’s  History  of 
the  United  States ; 

Spelling,  (as  in  5th  class) ; 

Declamation ; 


W  riting ; 

Composition. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part  finished  ; 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining, from 
Pinnock’s  History  of  England  ; 
Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing ; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing  from  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man  ; 

Greenleaf ’s  Arithmetic  finished  ; 
Bailey’s  Algebra; 

Reading  in  Pinnock’s  History  of 
Rome ; 

Rhetoric ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued ; 

Abercrombie’s  Mental  Philosophy  ; 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science ; 
Jamieson’s  Logic ; 

History  of  the  United  States  ; 
Keightley’s  Mythology ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra; 

Walker’s  Geometry; 


*  From  Walker’s  Dictionary,  for  all  the  classes. 
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Reading  in  Pinnock’s  History  of 
Greece  and  Homer’s  Iliad; 
Rhetoric ; 

Book-keeping ; 

Declamation ; 

Composition ; 

Writing  ;  * 

Vocal  music  by  all  the  classes. 


***  The  reading  books  are  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety,  and  Russell’s 
Enunciation  and  Elocution  used  in 
several  of  the  classes ;  also,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reader  and  Pierpont’s  Amer¬ 
ican  First  Class  Book,  and  a  variety 
of  books  for  declamation,  & c. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar; 

11  u  Lessons ; 

“  “  Reader  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  continued; 
u  “  Reader  finished ; 

“  11  Exercises  begun ; 

Leverett’s  Viri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Leverett’s  Cassar; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar. 

FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Collot’s,  Levizac’s,  and  NoCl  and 
Chapsal’s  Grammars ; 

Collot’s  Readers ; 

Receuil  Choisi ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book  ; 

History  of  the  United  States ; 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  Ovid  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons ; 

“  “  Exercises  begun; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  continued ; 

Virgil  finished ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero  finished; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader  finished; 
Greek  Testament. 


Telemaque ; 

Fontaine’s  Fables. 

SPANISH  CLASSES. 
Sales’s  Grammar; 

Bernardo  del  Carpio ; 

Gonzalo  de  Cordoba; 

Don  Quixote. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Emerson’s  Primer; 

Primary  Reader ; 

Young  Reader; 

Worcester’s  Second  Book ; 

Mount  Vernon  Reader; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader ; 
Fowle’s  Improved  Guide  ; 

National  Spelling  Book ; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Common  School  Speller; 
Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 
Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar; 
Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Samuel  Worcester’s  do.  do. 
Fowle’s  Geography  and- Atlas; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


ANNUAL  REPORT, 

AS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  ON 
THE  31st  OF  DECEMBER,  1342. 


The  lapse  of  another  year  has  again  brought  round  the  day 
when  we  are  permitted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  and 
addressing  so  many  of  the  friends  of  our  school.  We  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  without  interest  to  you,  though  conscious  that  our 
Annual  Report  is  an  oft-told  tale  to  many  who  hear  me  on 
the  present  occasion.  Still  we  cannot  consent  to  omit  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  on  the  subject  of  our  com¬ 
mon  interest,  the  education  and  well-being  of  your  children,  as 
we  are  gratefully  conscious  that  the  simple  hints  dropped  at 
this  season  have  been  received,  and  acted  upon  with  very  happy 
results. 

A  kind  Providence  has  favored  our  pupils  with  good  health, 
but  one  death  having  occurred,  and  that  during  the  last  summer 
vacation,  after  a  short  and  violent  illness. 

Our  general  system  and  modes  of  operation  have  remained 
essentially  the  same.  Never  having  staked  our  reputation  on 
the  success  of  some  grand  theory  which  was  to  revolutionize 
the  business  of  education  and  make  good  scholars  with  small 
amount  of  time  and  labor,  we  have  not  now  to  announce  that 
we  are  going  to  give  up  that  and  try  another  equally  grand  and 
universal.  The  system  that  has  worked,  we  trust  ivell,  for  so 
many  years,  of  making  correct  scholars  by  constant  and  thorough 
drilling  in  each  branch,  care  being  taken  that  principles  shall 
be  fully  elucidated,  understood,  and  impressed,  still  has  our  full 
confidence.  We  are  not,  however,  so  closely  wedded  to  any 
notions  of  our  own,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  receive  light  and  im¬ 
provement  from  all  that  is  now  doing  in  behalf  of  the  great 
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cause  of  education,  and  from  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made,  of  late  years,  in  school  books  and  apparatus.  It  is 
our  intention  to  keep  fully  up  with  the  age  in  all  that  shall  ap¬ 
prove  itself  useful  to  those  whose  judgment  and  experience  are 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  the  business  of 
our  lives  is  to  be  that  of  teaching,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  us  that  our  school  has  for  so  many  years  been  so  liberally 
sustained,  as  to  make  us  feel  that  no  startling  novelties  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  no  promises  of  sudden  and  astounding  results,  are 
necessary  to  ensure  a  fair  degree  of  public  confidence  and  pa¬ 
tronage.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  school  is 
essentially  permanent  in  its  character,  and  that  we  hope,  should 
our  lives  be  spared,  that  the  children  of  some  of  our  present 
pupils  may  be  trained  at  Chauncy  Hall.  Our  hearts  and  repu¬ 
tations  are  in  the  school,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  we  will  try  to 
make  it,  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  thorough  and 
efficient. 

At  the  present  time  our  course  extends  from  the  most  tender 
years  and  simplest  rudiments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that 
degree  of  attainment  that  fits  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the 
active  business  of  mercantile  life,  or  for  admission  to  the  high¬ 
est  literary  institutions. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  that  pupils  are  received 
into  the  Preparatory  Department  as  young  as  four  years,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  instruction  ;  at  the  age  of  six,  unless  other¬ 
wise  directed,  they  commence  writing  in  the  Hall,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 
Within  the  last  quarter,  the  services  of  a  competent  young  lady 
have  been  secured  as  an  assistant  in  this  department,  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  its  Principal  and  to  enable  us  somewhat  to  shorten 
the  time  of  confinement  of  the  tender  frames  of  its  pupils. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  the  next  Annual  Catalogue,  to  give  a 
list  of  the  books  used  in  the  different  classes  in  the  school,  to 
afford  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  our  course  in  each  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  requisites  for  each  class. 

Since  our  last  Anniversary,  one  exercise  has  been  introduced, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought,  and  the  omission 
of  which,  has,  perhaps,  subjected  us  to  some  censure  ;  I  mean 
daily  devotional  exercises,  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Feeling  the  necessity  of  prayer  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Bible 
as  much  as  any  one,  we  have  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the  true 
purposes  of  religion  were  subserved  by  the  customary  mode  of 
introducing  them  in  schools.  To  make  the  Bible  a  class  read¬ 
ing  book,  we  do  not  note  think  expedient ;  it  is  too  holy  to  be 
made  the  object  of  verbal  criticism  and  study,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  sometimes,  of  weariness  and  dislike  ;  while  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
plaining  its  doctrines  in  the  present  state  of  religious  opinion 
among  us,  devolves  more  properly  on  the  parent,  or  clergyman 
and  Sabbath-school  teacher,  of  opinions  coincident  with  those 
of  the  parent.  The  mode  adopted  by  us  seems  to  obviate  these 
objections.  To  enlist  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  all,  the 
service  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  little  volume,  entitled 
Devotional  Exercises  for  Schools,  recently  published  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Buckingham,  of  this  city.  Each  day’s  lesson  is  opened  by 
three  or  four  of  those  familiar,  but  profound  and  practical  say¬ 
ings  of  Solomon,  or  other  inspired  writer,  so  useful  to  be  im¬ 
printed  on  the  memory  as  guides  of  life  ; — these  are  read  by 
the  teacher.  An  extract  from  the  Psalms  follows,  which  is  read 
alternately  by  teacher  and  pupils,  each  being,  of  course,  supplied 
with  a  book.  Then  follows  a  portion  from  one  of  the  Gospels ; 
these  portions  are  so  extracted  from  the  Evangelists,  as  to  give 
a  continued  history  of  Christ  and  his  ministry  from  his  birth  to 
his  crucifixion.  This  is  read  by  the  teacher,  with  such  remarks 
as  may  clear  up  any  obscurity  arising  from  the  use  of  difficult 
or  obsolete  words  and  forms  of  expression,  or  may  explain  and 
enforce  those  great  and  simple  truths,  admitted  by  all  Christians 
to  be  included  in  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  The  exercise  closes 
with  repeating  the  Lord’s  prayer,  by  all  together,  as  one  of  uni¬ 
versal  application  and  efficiency.  As  all  participate  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  exercise,  more  interest  is  excited  and  better  at¬ 
tention  secured  than  where  this  is  not  the  case.  To  induce,  as 
fur  as  possible,  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  we  have  required  all  to 
be  in  their  seats  at  Jive  minutes  before  9  in  the  morning,  so  that 
every  book  may  be  ready,  and  every  feeling  assimilated  to  the 
nature  of  the  approaching  exercise.  It  has  been  engaged  in, 
from  the  beginning,  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  interest.  It, 
necessarily,  brings  the  mind  and  body  into  a  calm  and  quiet 
state ;  inspires,  we  trust,  a  renewed  feeling  of  duty,  and  has 
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been,  we  think,  instrumental  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
principle  and  action. 

In  our  last  Annual  Catalogue,  a  large  portion  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Remarks  was  devoted  to  the  necessity  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  teachers,  if  the  best  results  are  expected  from 
the  connexion.  The  different  particulars  in  which  this  coope¬ 
ration  could  be  afforded,  were  enumerated,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  could  be  rendered,  described.  The  subject,  however, 
was  not  exhausted  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  to  some  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  few  practical  remarks  occur  to  me,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  general  principles  then  laid  down.  If  these 
strike  any  parents  as  trifling,  so  far  as  their  own  children  are 
concerned,  we  beg  them  to  remember,  that  such  trifles  multi¬ 
plied  by  nearly  two  hundred  for  the  number  of  pupils,  and  then 
again  by  all  the  school  days  in  the  year,  become  of  consider¬ 
able  consequence  to  us,  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  school. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  school  books.  The  principle  of  fur¬ 
nishing  all  English  books  and  stationary  has  always  been  in 
practice  with  us.  It  was  adopted  as  affording  the  privilege  of 
making  any  changes  in  books  that  might  seem  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  scholar,  without  incurring  any  blame  on  the  score  of 
fickleness  or  extravagance.  The  number  of  English  books  in 
constant  use  is  large.  The  average  number  in  the  hands  of  each 
boy  is  not  less  than  seven  ;  some  of  which  are  quite  valuable. 
This  supply  involves  a  considerable  investment  of  capital  in 
stock,  which,  with  the  most  careful  treatment,  is  frail  enough. 
Now  what  we  ask  of  parents  is,  to  impress  upon  their  children 
the  moral  duty  of  taking  good  care  of  the  books,  &c.,  loaned  to 
them,  and  to  afford  to  them  the  means  of  doing  it.  We  should 
be  much  indebted  to  every  mother  who  would  furnish  her  son 
unth  a  satchel ,  marked  like  his  coat,  cap,  and  umbrella,  with  his 
name  in  full ,  and  require  him  to  carry  his  books  in  it.  It  has 
long  been  one  of  the  printed  rules  of  the  school,  that  they 
should  be  so  transported,  and  there  seems  to  he  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  the  condition  of  furnishing  those  intended 
for  use  at  home.  It  would  save  them  from  the  storms,  prevent 
many  from  being  lost  or  wantonly  destroyed  by  being  used  as 
bats  and  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  or  forced  into  pock- 
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ets  that  arc  too  small  for  them,  and  often  not  carried  at  all 
when  fancy  or  convenience  may  dictate.  The  satchel  is  an 
honorable  emblem  of  the  life  and  objects  of  the  school-boy,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  see  all  who  are  not  at  present  provided  with 
them,  rejoicing  in  new  ones.  If  the  knapsack  is  honorable  to 
the  soldier,  as  the  means  of  conveying  his  bodily  comforts, 
surely  the  satchel  is  still  more  honorable  to  the  boy,  as  the 
vehicle  of  food  for  the  mind,  and  the  badge  of  his  devotion  to 
literary  pursuits. 

An  important  moral  principle ,  too,  is  involved  in  this  requi¬ 
sition.  The  care  due  to  the  property  of  another,  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  and  the  impropriety  of  injuring  or  wasting  it, 
if  it  be  but  a  quill  or  a  slate-pencil,  cannot  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed.  In  these  days,  when  breach  of  trust  and  squandering 
the  means  of  others  have  become,  unfortunately,  too  common, 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  such  habits  should  be  sedulously 
checked.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  see  more  instances  of  the 
scrupulous  honesty  of  former  days. 

Many  a  parent  in  some  moment  of  nervousness  or  headach, 
or  when  engaged  in  something  that  engages  and  tasks  the  men¬ 
tal  powers,  has  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  those  noisy  boys  !  how  they 
do  stamp  and  clatter  about  the  house  with  their  heavy  boots  ln 
and  then  hastens  to  send  them  out  of  the  house  on  some  errand 
of  business  or  play.  Now  if  any  such  there  are,  we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  will  sympathize  with  us  in  our  wish  to  have  light 
feet  about  us,  especially  when  they  consider  that  we  have  the 
noisy  feet  of  more  than  half  a  hundred  families  ;  that  we  must 
keep  our  minds  actively  employed  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time, 
and  so  fur  from  being  able  to  turn  our  young  charges  out  to 
play,  we  have  them  confined  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
them  at  work.  In  our  school,  too,  there  is,  of  necessity,  much 
travel  in  going  to  and  from  the  different  recitation  rooms,  and 
in  the  various  exercises  and  manoeuvres  of  the  day.  Imagine 
then  the  clatter  produced  by  such  a  troop  of,  if  not  heavy¬ 
armed,  at  least  heavy-legged  soldiers,  in  all  the  ascents  and  de¬ 
scents  of  stairs  and  other  evolutions  required  in  the  routine  of 
the  day.  To  obviate  this,  we  have  given  many  lessons  in  tread¬ 
ing  lightly,  which,  if  remembered,  may  be  equally  useful  for 
home  practice,  and  required  all  such  as  could  not  move  noise- 
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lessly  about  in  their  usual  array,  to  wear  a  pair  of  slippers  or 
light  shoes,  as  a  part  of  their  school  dress.  Some  relief  has 
thus  been  at  times  experienced ;  but  many  do  not  remember 
or  do  not  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  since  the  present 
winter  has  set  in,  the  heads  of  some  of  us  have  been  sorely 
tried,  and  the  operations  of  the  school  interrupted.  The  health 
and  comfort  of  the  boys,  too,  would,  we  think,  be  promoted  by 
this  arrangement.  If,  then,  our  request  does  not  seem  unrea¬ 
sonable,  provide  the  little  feet  with  the  means  of  moving  quiet¬ 
ly,  and  may  undisturbed  thoughts,  unaching  heads,  and  quiet 
slumbers,  be  your  reward. 

One  word  on  the  old  topic  of  punctuality.  In  spite  of  all  our 
endeavors  to  have  the  whole  school  present  at  the  opening 
minute,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  all  are  at  their  posts. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  this  may  not  be  through  any  fault  of  the 
boys,  as  household  arrangements  or  domestic  duties  may  stand 
in  the  way ;  but  we  would  respectfully  request,  that  when  it  is 
possible,  matters  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  school  hours  may 
be  met.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  especially,  when  the  after¬ 
noons  are  short  and  dark,  there  is  often  but  just  time  to  get 
through  with  the  day’s  work,  and  all  parties  may  be  seriously 
incommoded  by  the  'loss  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that,  in 
bad  weather,  we  have  found  it  best  to  continue  the  exercises  of 
the  school  without  intermission  at  noon,  dismissing  at  about 
o’clock.  This  is  mentioned,  that  parents  who  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  arrangement,  may  not  be  surprised  at  the  non-appearance 
of  their  children  on  such  occasions.  In  common  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  we  deem  it  better  for  the  young  mind  and  body  to  come 
to  school  twice  a  day,  when  the  distance  is  not  so  great  as  to 
make  the  fatigue  excessive. 

I  have  mentioned  these  small  matters,  because,  though  trifles 
in  themselves,  they  have,  collectively,  considerable  influence 
upon  the  smooth  and  comfortable  working  of  our  machine, 
and,  therefore,  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  I  wish  now  to 
speak  of  that  kind  of  cooperation,  which  is  not  so  readily  dis¬ 
played  by  any  outward  acts,  but  without  which,  little  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
Such  cooperation  arises  from  a  similarity  of  sentiment  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  objects  to  be  effected  in  conducting  the  business 
of  education,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  teacher’s  intentions, 
trials,  and  endeavors.  It  does  not  allow  the  idea  to  get 
place  in  the  child’s  mind,  that  his  family  and  himself  are 
one  party,  and  his  school  and  teachers  another ,  and  that  the 
wishes  of  one  are  to  be  set  in  hostile  array  against  those  of  the 
other.  It  does  not  display  itself  in  a  readiness  to  find  fault  with 
regulations  and  operations,  perhaps  imperfectly  reported  and 
understood,  but  even  with  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion,  uses 
none  but  words  of  respect  and  kindness,  while  the  connexion 
exists. 

It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
as  this  that  renders  our  labor  easy  or  difficult,  profitable  or  un¬ 
profitable.  Such  a  spirit  surrounds  the  child  at  home  like  an 
atmosphere,  and  essentially  influences  his  conduct,  often  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  suggestion  or  command.  Allow  me  to  dilate  a 
little  on  a  subject  which  I  have  represented  as  so  important, 
and  to  try  to  show  how  this  spirit  displays  itself  at  home,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  boy  at  school. 

In  the  first  place,  school  and  its  duties  and  engagements  are 
treated  as  things  of  primary  importance  ;  not  by  formal  remark, 
but  by  giving  them  precedence  over  matters  of  less  consequence. 
Where  this  is  not  done,  but  school  duties  are  allowed  to  be 
shuffled  off,  to  give  place  to  mere  amusements  and  recreations, 
or  when  days  and  wreeks  are  subtracted  from  school-time  with¬ 
out  any  absolute  necessity,  what  impression  must  be  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  school  and  its  duties  are  matters  of  but  secondary 
importance, — to  be  attended  to  when  it  is  convenient  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  amusing  stands  in  the  way.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
where  they  are  looked  upon  as  serious  business,  which,  like  the 
business  of  maturer  years,  must  come  before  pleasure,  and 
which  is  to  be  interrupted  by  nothing  but  necessity,  how  much 
more  likely  are  they  to  be  regularly  and  efficiently  accom¬ 
plished  ! 

School  faults  are  not  treated  as  mere  trifles ;  if  of  a  character 
involving  moral  delinquency,  they  are  seriously  considered  as, 
perhaps,  the  incipient  marks  of  habits  and  dispositions,  preg¬ 
nant  with  consequences  of  the  deepest  import  to  their  posses¬ 
sors,  and  as  such  they  will  be  treated  with  due  seriousness,  and 
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an  attempt  to  make  that  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
wrong-doer,  that  shall  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  root  out 
the  evil  seeds  from  which  they  spring.  Wrong  that  is  done  by 
a  boy  at  school,  is  not  to  be  justified  nor  obliterated  by  calling  it 
a  mere  school-boy  prank ,  any  further  than  the  age  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  is  concerned.  Nor  are  faults  involving  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  minor  regulations  or  lessons  neglected  or  omitted,  to 
be  entirely  overlooked.  Where  pains  are  taken  to  communi¬ 
cate  regularly  the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  if  little 
or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  communication,  if  no  praise  or  ad¬ 
monition  follows,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  reason  with  himself 
something  after  this  fashion : — “  Well,  it  is  not  much  matter 
whether  I  study  or  not ;  father  and  mother  don’t  care  how  I  re¬ 
cite  my  lessons  ;  I  wonder  what  they  send  me  to  school  for ; 
I  won’t  try  any  more.”  But  where  the  teacher’s  hands  are 
strengthened  by  constant  attention  at  home  to  the  state  of 
things  at  school,  and  by  judicious  praise  or  blame,  results  are 
much  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

Where  the  right  spirit  exists,  it  will  be  presumed  that  teach¬ 
ers  know  something  of  their  business,  and  have  some  motive 
and  system  in  their  requisitions  and  regulations,  the  result  of 
thought  and  experience  in  their  profession ;  at  least,  I  should 
hope  that  parents  would  always  expect  some  such  qualifications 
in  the  teachers  whom  they  select  for  their  children.  This  being 
the  case,  they  will  pause  before  they  condemn  any  mode  of 
teaching,  or  any  rule  or  regulation,  even  though  it  should  not  at 
first  strike  those  who  have  had  no  experience,  as  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  one.  Perhaps  what  seems  best  to  them,  has  once  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  teacher  in  the  same  light,  but  having  been  tried,  has 
been  found  wanting  in  some  element  essential  to  its  success. 
They  will  then  give  due  weight  to  his  experience,  and  wait  to 
see  the  issue,  before  they  condemn ;  at  least,  this  is  the  way 
that  men  deal  with  all  other  branches  of  business ;  those  who 
carry  them  on,  are  supposed  to  gain  something  by  the  years 
spent  in  active  practice,  and  by  the  time  their  hair  has  grown 
gray,  to  know  something  more  of  their  own  employment  than 
those  who  rarely  bespow  a  thought  on  it.  Certainly,  teachers 
are  fallible,  and  the  first  thought  may  be  better  than  the  results 
of  experience  ;  but  when  a  person  has  voluntarily  placed  his 
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child  in  a  school,  if  he  wish  the  efforts  made  in  his  behalf  to  be 
successful,  he  will  not  infuse  a  troublesome  and  discontented 
spirit  into  his  mind,  by  disparaging  remarks  about  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher  and  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  If  he  has  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  any  thing  does  not  work  well,  his  suggestion 
ought  certainly  to  be  gladly  received  and  seriously  considered. 
If  this  do  not  lead  to  any  modification,  and  he  still  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance,  he  can  withdraw  his  child,  after  an  expe¬ 
riment  of  sufficient  length,  without  any  offence  or  ill-will  on 
either  side,  and  without  saying  any  thing  to  the  child  in  the 
mean  time,  that  shall  induce  dissatisfaction  or  disrespect.  This 
seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  men  of  judgment  and  temper 
manage  the  other  important  affairs  of  life. 

When  the  penalty  of  broken  laws  is  incurred,  the  punish¬ 
ment  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  wrong  done  the  offender,  or 
an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  parent.  The 
young  are  sent  to  school  for  discipline  as  well  as  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  though  grief  should,  of  course,  be  felt  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  deserved,  there  will  be  no  feeling  but  obligation  that 
the  disagreeable  task  of  inflicting  it  is  in  other  hands.  The 
idea  of  being  offended  with  a  teacher  for  administering  disci¬ 
pline  with  a  judicious  strictness,  or  of  making  a  party  at  home 
hostile  to  him,  and  using  harsh  expressions  in  regard  to  his 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  will  never  enter  the  mind  of  a 
parent  who  considers,  that  by  placing  his  child  at  a  school,  he 
delegates  his  parental  authority  and  character  to  the  teacher, 
so  far  as  all  the  duties  and  obligations  pertaining  to  it  extend. 
When  the  right  spirit  exists  on  this  subject,  the  necessity  for 
severity  and  the  labor  of  controlling  will  be  very  much  di¬ 
minished. 

A  proper  sympathy  for  the  instructer,  and  appreciation  of  his 
position,  will  lead  to  the  reflection,  that  where  there  is  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  to  be  instructed,  the  studies  and  modes  of 
teaching  must  be  adapted  to  the  average  standard  of  capacity 
and  talent ;  and  that  variations  from  it  for  individual  accommo¬ 
dation,  are  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  must  be  the  object  held  in  view,  and  to 
this,  individual  peculiarities  must  bend.  Every  one’s  plan  can¬ 
not  be  put  into  execution,  nor  can  every  one’s  ideas  of  progress 
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be  complied  with.  The  best  and  the  most  that  circumstances 
permit,  will  certainly  be  done  by  us,  and  we  hope  that  slight 
temporary  inconveniences  will  be  cheerfully  borne  for  the 
general  good;  borne,  they  always  must  be,  where  numbers 
are  brought  constantly  together  for  instruction  or  almost  any 
other  purpose.  A  useful  lesson  cannot  fail  to  result  from  this 
to  any  one  who  is  destined  to  live  in  civilized  society,  and  de¬ 
sires  not  to  come  into  disagreeable  contact  with  his  fellow-men. 

Some  knowledge  of  a  pupil’s  destination,  and  the  probable 
length  of  his  continuance  at  school,  might  often  be  made  very 
useful  to  him.  He  may  be  very  deficient  in  some  one  thing,  to 
which  special  attention  might  be  paid,  if  it  were  known  that 
but  a  few  months  more  were  to  be  spent  at  school ;  whereas, 
without  such  knowledge,  on  the  supposition  that  his  stay  is 
to  be  indefinitely  longer,  he  would  be  carried  along  equally  in 
all  the  branches,  presuming  that  his  deficiency  would  be  made 
up  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  It  may  thus  be  seen, 
that  the  request  for  a  quarter’s  notice,  or  even  more,  of  intention 
to  leave,  is  not  merely  for  the  teacher’s  benefit,  in  enabling  him 
to  foresee  the  state  of  his  school  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  gov¬ 
ern  himself  accordingly  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of  new 
scholars  ;  but  like  all  rules  founded  in  justice,  is  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Among  the  great  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  thorough 
and  successful  education  at  the  present  day,  is  the  fact,  that  too 
often  the  directing  power  is  lodged  in  the  wrong  hands,  viz., 
those  of  the  young.  In  some  families  they  direct  to  what 
schools  they  w ill  go ;  to  what  studies  they  will  attend  ;  how 
long  they  will  go  to  school,  and  what  their  subsequent  course 
shall  be.  There  seems  something  wrong  in  this  arrangement, 
something  contrary  to  that  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  years,  which  has  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  w  orld, 
and  for  which  we  have  the  highest  sanction  in  those  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  where  authority  is  attributed  to  mature  years, 
and  the  beauty  of  deference  and  submission  in  the  young,  is  so 
plainly  declared.  Let  rue  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the 
forcing  of  a  young  person  to  yield  in  blind  submission  to  a  pa- 
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rent’s  commands ,  without  being  allowed  to  know  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct,  or  to  express  a  wish  or  feeling  of  his  own,  that  I 
wish  to  come  into  fashion  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  children  afraid 
to  speak  naturally  in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  and  treated 
with  the  formality  and  rigor  of  a  century  or  two  ago.  Nature 
is  as  much  offended  by  the  latter,  as  by  the  former  course.  But 
I  do  wish  to  see  a  state  of  things,  where  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  parent  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  for  the  child,  shall  not 
be  yielded  to  the  whims  and  importunities  of  the  latter ;  where 
perverseness  and  obstinacy  shall  not  be  allowed  to  triumph  and 
gain  its  ends,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  natural  guardian  to  carry  out  his  own  plans  or  those 
of  the  teacher,  when  he  knows  that  they  are  right ;  a  state  of 
things  where  it  shall  be  necessary  for  parents,  yes,  fathers,  to 
confess  that  they  are  obliged  to  use  management  and  coaxing, 
and  would  like  to  have  their  sons  do  this  or  that,  but  cannot 
accomplish  it.  That  this  is  but  too  often  the  case,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  know,  as,  in  some  instances,  boys  have  been  removed 
from  school,  not  because  their  parents  did  not  wish  them  to  re¬ 
main,  or  w?ere  dissatisfied  with  any  of  its  requisitions,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  young  gentlemen  have  some  whim  of  their  own  to 
carry  out,  or,  perhaps,  have  a  desire  to  escape  from  some  just 
requisition  or  penalty  for  misconduct.  That  this  should  ever 
be  the  case,  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  for  the  child’s  sake. 
A  triumph  of  this  kind  may  be  fraught  with  exceeding  mischief 
to  the  future  man.  To  have  defied  wholesome  restraints  and 
escaped  just  penalties,  with  almost  the  connivance  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  their  claims  in  full  force,  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  lead  to  more  aggravated  offences  with  increasing  years, 
till,  at  length,  the  unhappy  parent  will  be  ready  to  bewail  the 
day  when  he  suffered  obstinacy  and  importunity  to  prevail  over 
his  own  better  judgment.  % 

Without  the  prevalence  of  law  and  order,  our  course  as  a 
people  must  be  short  and  wretched  ;  to  establish  them  should 
be  the  object  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  himself;  and 
no  more  effectual  way  exists,  than  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
any  just  system  of  laws  that  the  young  may  be  placed  under, 
and  by  inculcating  and  requiring  that  respect  and  reverence  to 
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all  that  have  a  right  to  them,  which  are  at  once  so  beautiful  and 
so  useful. 

Manners  are  very  important  auxiliaries  in  the  training  of  the 
young  ;  they  take  a  deeper  hold  and  have  a  stronger  influence 
than  may  at  first  be  supposed.  To  give  every  one  his  full  share 
of  deference  and  kind  offices,  to  encroach  upon  no  one’s  rights, 
and  to  remember  constantly  that  all  are  children  of  the  same 
Great  Parent,  as  it  must  create  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman .,  so  it  will  do  much  towards  making  the  good  man  and 
good  citizen. 

The  mutual  relations  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent,  involve 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  very  imposing  nature.  On  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  discharged,  depend  the  success  and 
happiness  of  the  parties, — not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for 
a  life, — and  more  than  a  life !  Let  us  not  think  to  evade  or 
shake  them  off ;  it  cannot  be.  As  we  severally  sow  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  so  shall  we  also  reap!  And  while  we  reflect  that  we 
have  each  other’s  happiness  and  usefulness  so  much  in  our 
keeping,  may  we  see  to  it  that  our  consciences  acquit  us  of 
every  degree  of  neglect.  And  as  the  closing  hours  of  tliis  day, 
which  will  add  another  year  to  our  account  with  heaven,  shall 
call  on  us  to  review  the  annual  circuit,  may  no  cause  of  re¬ 
morse  be  ours,  but  may  the  whole  retrospect  so  revive  our 
deeds  of  love,,  of  liberality,  of  justice,  of  self-sacrifice^  that  our 
deep  prayer  for  the  coming  year  may  be,  for  merely  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  past. 

If,  on  the  othej*  hand,  we  discover,  by  retrospection,  that  we 
have  fallen  short  of  the  requisitions  of  conscience,  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  of  God,  may  this  solemn  period  quicken  us  to  re¬ 
newed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  that  the  future  shall  amply  fulfil. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Bowen  Allen, 

Washington  Street 

James  M.  Allen,  Jr., 

Tremont  Street 

James  W.  Austin, 

Charlestown. 

William  B.  Babcock, 

Allen  Street. 

John  G.  Babcock, 

Washington  Place. 

Charles  H.  Bacon, 

Warren  Street. 

Joshua  H.  Bailey, 

Bowdoin  Street 

Thomas  F.  Bell, 

South  Boston. 

Charles  L.  Binney, 

Mount- Vernon  Street 

Joshua  Blake,  Jr., 

Winthrop  Place. 

Joseph  Blaney, 

Common  Street. 

John  Bottum,  Jr., 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee, 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 

J 

Avon  Place. 

Samuel  J.  Bradlee, 

Pleasant  Street. 

Grenville  T.  W.  Braman, 

Chestnut  Street 

Sidney  Bartlett,  Jr., 

Beacon  Street. 

Edward  C.  Brooks, 

Summer  Street 

Lewis  Buoncore,  Jr., 

Sea  Street. 

Simeon  Butterfield,  Jr., 

Chelsea. 

George  W.  Cary, 

Beach  Street. 

Wells  Coverly, 

Kingston  Street 

Joshua  Crane,  Jr., 

D.  Webster  Crane, 

s 

Lincoln  Street. 

Charles  A.  Cummings, 

Warren  Street 

David  W.  Cunningham, 
William  Henry  Cunningham, 

i 

Mount- Vernon  Street. 

George  S.  Cushing, 

? 

— 

Charles  Henry  Cushing, 

Oxford  Street 
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RESIDENCE. 

Charles  H.  Danforth, 

Hancock  Street. 

William  W.  Delano, 

Allen  Street. 

Henry  G.  Denny, 

Pearl  Street. 

Charles  A.  Dewey, 

Northampton. 

Amory  Dexter, 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Samuel  H.  Dickinson, 

Gouch  Street. 

Joseph  B.  Dillaway, 

Salem  Street. 

Henry  H.  Downes, 

South  Street. 

John  W.  Draper, 

Dorchester. 

William  P.  Draper, 

Atkinson  Street. 

John  Eliot, 

Common  Street. 

Henry  P.  Ellis, 

Pine  Street. 

Thomas  B.  Everett, 

Washington  Street. 

Samuel  W.  Fay, 

IiancocK*Street. 

William  H.  Fernald, 

Malden. 

Dexter  H.  Follett, 

Green  Street. 

Edward  W.  Forbush, 

Bowdoin  Street. 

Charles  L.  Fowle, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

George  A.  Gardner, 

Beacon  Street. 

George  M.  B.  Gay, 

North  Centre  Street. 

Benjamin  Gilbert, 

Kneeland  Street. 

Samuel  S.  Gilbert, 

Washington  Street. 

Roswell  Gleason,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

John  II.  Griswold, 

Walnut  Street. 

George  A.  Guild, 

Roxbury. 

Charles  K.  Harris, 

Summer  Street. 

Eugene  II.  Hartshorn, 

High  Street. 

John  A.  Ilenshaw, 

Cambridge. 

John  M.  Herring, 

Pleasant  Street. 

Henry  O.  Hildreth, 

Dorchester. 

William  C.  Hill, 

Brookline  Street. 

Herman  L.  II.  IIofFendahl, 

Bulfmch  Street. 

Charles  T.  Howard, 

Kingston  Street. 

George  W.  Howland, 

Charlestown. 

Franklin  Hunt, 

Hancock  Street. 

George  W.  Johnson, 

Franklin  Place. 

William  James  Keegan, 

Hancock  Street. 

Francis  E.  Howe, 

Eliot  Street. 

Francis  W.  Hurd, 

Charlestown. 

George  G.  Mears, 

Green  Street. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

George  K.  Kimball, 

McLean  Street. 

George  G.  Kuhn, 

Beacon  Street. 

John  A.  Lamson, 

Darius  F.  Lamson, 

|  Ash  Street. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Jr., 

Park  Street. 

x\lbert  H.  Lewis, 

Oliver  Street. 

Bela  M.  Lincoln, 

Chestnut  Street. 

George  A.  Loring, 

Warren  Street. 

James  L.  Loring, 

South  Street. 

Joseph  Marquand,  Jr., 

John  P.  Marquand,  1 

Cambridge  Street. 

John  A.  Marsh, 

Roxbury. 

James  D.  Martin, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Robert  D.  C.  Merry, 

Washington  Street. 

Charles  B.  Muzzy, 

Lowell  Street. 

Henry  A.  Neef, 

Dorchester. 

Richard  C.  Nichols, 

Bowdoin  Street. 

David  Nickerson,  Jr., 

South  Boston. 

Charles  C.  Niebuhr, 

Avery  Street. 

George  E.  Patterson, 

Arch  Street. 

William  II.  Phipps, 

Dorchester. 

Charles  L.  Pearson, 

Mount-Vernon  Street. 

Samuel  B.  Pierce, 

Waverley  Place. 

Charles  H.  P.  Plympton, 

McLean  Street. 

William  M.  Putnam,  ) 

Heman  L.  Putnam,  ) 

|  Warren  Street. 

Samuel  Quincy,  Jr., 

Pearl  Street. 

George  W.  Rice, 

Dorchester. 

Thomas  E.  Richardson, 

Williams  Street. 

Jeffrey  Richardson,  Jr., 

High  Street. 

Oliver  R.  Robbins, 

Linwood  Place. 

Francis  L.  Skinner, 

Washington  Street. 

Howard  Sleeper, 

Charlestoavn. 

James  H.  Smith,  ) 

George  E.  Smith,  $ 

Leverett  Street. 

Horace  II.  Soule, 

Crescent  Place. 

Charles  II.  Stackpole, 

Tremont  Street. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Charles  E.  Stedman, 

South  Boston. 

J.  Chase  Taber, 

Green  Street. 

Joseph  Thacher, 

Auburn  Street. 

Charles  A.  Thacher,  J 

James  E.  Thacher,  \ 

►  Sullivan  Place. 

A.  Wallace  Thaxter,  Jr., 

Mount-Vernon  Street. 

George  P.  Thayer,  [of  Phila.] 

Essex  Street. 

Edward  D.  Thayer, 

Washington  Street. 

J.  Gorham  Thayer, 

Brookline. 

Gorham  Thomas, 

West  Street. 

Samuel  B.  ToplifF, 

Washington  Place. 

David  Townsend, 

Bulfinch  Place. 

Newcome  C.  Tuckerman,  j 
Stephen  S.  Tuckerman,  \ 

[  West  Cedar  Street. 

Arthur  W.  Tufts,  j 

Samuel  F.  Tufts,  1 

>  Charlestown. 

Henry  A.  Tufts,  ] 

Henry  A.  Urann, 

Washington  Street 

David  B.  Van  Brunt,  j 

Henry  Van  Brunt,  \ 

Washington  Place. 

George  H.  Vincent, 

Dorchester. 

Henry  M.  Vose, 

Hudson  Street. 

William  H.  Ward, 

Mason  Street, 

Marston  Watson, 

High  Street. 

David  R.  Whitney, 

Allen  Street. 

Moses  Wight, 

Barrett  Street. 

Pelham  Williams, 

Washington  Place. 

Edward  F,  Wiswall, 

Kneeland  Place. 

PUPILS 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 


RESIDENCE. 


/Sr  y 


/fj 

/// 

/  &  rr~ 


///^ 


Jonathan  Robbins  Allen, 
Charles  Henry  Baker, 
Francis  Bartlett, 

Benedict  Boman, 

Abner  Harris  Breeden, 

Oscar  Fitzalan  Brockway, 
Henry  Chapman, 

George  Bigelow  Chase, 
Benjamin  Cutler  Clark, 
Thomas  William  Clark, 
Charles  Wells  Cook, 

Francis  Dana,  Jr., 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr., 

William  Henry  Dutton, 
Ebenezer  Dyer, 

George  Granville  Ellis, 
James  Marsh  Ellis, 

Percival  Lowell  Everett, 
Samuel  White  Fisk, 
Nathaniel  Leavitt  Francis, 
Albert  Milo  Furbush, 
Frederick  Mortimer  Greene, 
Henry  Sturgis  Grew, 

Charles  Grew, 

James  Harris,  Jr., 

Edward  Kelleran  Harris, 
James  Warren  Hayward, 
John  Trull  Heard,  Jr. 

James  Jackson  lligginson, 


Tremont  Street. 
Pearl  Street. 
Beacon  Street. 
Gridley  Street. 
Hudson  Street. 
Hanover  Street. 
Summer  Street. 

Beacon  Street. 

Milton  Place. 
Columbia  Street. 
Central  Court. 

Pearl  Street. 

Washington  Street. 
Fayette  Street. 

Washington  Street. 

Pearl  Street. 
Federal  Street. 
Bedford  Street. 

Somerset  Street. 

Summer  Street. 

Hayward  Place. 
Chauncy  Place. 
Bedford  Place. 
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PUPILS. 


RESIDENCE. 


Sebastian  Kramer, 

George  Artemas  Lord, 
Edward  Lambert  Maynard, 
George  Perrin  May, 
Benjamin  Beale  Newhall, 
John  Mansfield  Newhall, 
George  Norman, 

George  Henry  Oakes, 
Theodore  Dehon  Parker, 
Charles  Theodore  Parker, 
Richard  Fletcher  Putnam, 
John  Henry  Rice, 

Charles  Otis  Rich, 

James  Gordon  Rich, 
Benjamin  Heber  Richardson, 
Walter  Channing  Robbins, 
William  Prentiss  Robbins, 
Greenleaf  Conner  Sanborn, 
Henry  Jackson  Sargent, 
Francis  Peleg  Sprague, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Thayer, 
William  Blackstock  Topliff, 
Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Charles  John  Whitmore, 
Jbsepli  Green  Wilkins, 
Alexander  Young,  Jr., 


Oxford  Street. 

Oak  Street. 

Warren  Street. 
Washington  Street. 

Atkinson  Street. 

Lincoln  Street. 
Chauncy  Place. 

Edinburgh  Street. 

Warren  Street. 
Purchase  Street. 

Sullivan  Place. 

High  Street. 

Linwood  Place. 

Pleasant  Street. 
Beacon  Street. 
Tremont  Street. 
Essex  Street. 

Washington  Place. 

Hancock  Street. 
Boylston  Street. 
Atkinson  Street. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 


PRINCIPAL,  AND  GENSRAL-S^PERTSTENDE^rT 


THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr., 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  L 

TION,  ETC. 


.GREEK,  COMPOSI-  ^ 


GEORGE  F.  HITCHCOCK,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography, 
Grammar ,  History ,  etc. 

JAMES  B.  RICHARDS,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

*  Teacher  of  Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  and  Gen- 


*  *eral  Assistant  in  the  English  Department. 

F.  B.  CASAS,  Teacher  of  Spanish  and  Drawing. 


GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French. 
BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 


TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Continue  to  receive  pupils  of  good  moral  character  into  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department,  (designed  for  young  children  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  school  course,)  or  the  upper  department; 
where  they  are  carefully  trained  and  fitted  for  the  respective  pur¬ 
suits  to  which  they  are  destined  in  life. 


TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $  13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars  ; 

or  $  16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$  6  a  quarter  for  drawing  and  materials. 

$6  “  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  "Writing. 

JE?  Stationery  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

***  Students  for  advanced  standing  at  College,  instructed  at 
extra  hours. 

Quarters  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October. 

No  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  quarter. 

Three  months'  notice  of  the  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

IE?  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  admitted. 


4 


Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly. 

KJ3  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  <Sp  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent, 
<5fC.,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Exhibitions  are  given  twice  a  year,  viz.  :  one  in  August  and 
one  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  the  second  of  which,  a  gen¬ 
eral  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected, 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — From  April  1,  to  September  1 — 8  to  12,  and  3  to 
;*  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1,  and  3  to 
o’clock  ;  except  that,  during  the  months  of  September  and  March, 
the  afternoon  sessions  terminate  at  5  o’clock.  [The  pupils  of  the 
preparatory  department  are  usually  dismissed  an  hour  earlier  in 
the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — Christmas  day — Fast 
day — one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston — the 
Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  “  Anniversary 
week” — three  weeks  from  the  school  exhibition  in  August — 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  the  closing  half  of  the  week  preceding 
the  first  Monday  in  March.  [The  preparatory  school  has  the 
same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  have  altered  the  vacations 
of  the  Public  Schools,  giving  them  (in  addition  to  others)  Thanks¬ 
giving  week,  and  three  and  a  half  weeks  at  Commencement. 
Ours  amount  to  the  same  length  of  time,  but  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  give  part  of  a  week  at  the  close  of  February,  instead  of 
lengthening  the  Commencement  vacation  so  much,  because  of  the 
long  period  between  December  and  June,  in  which  both  teachers 
and  pupils  always  need  rest. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  the  school. 

Chauncy  Hall ,  May ,  1844. 


*  Boys  whose  lessons  and  deportment  are  unexceptionable,  are  usually  dismissed  at  5. 


STUDIES 


PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Fowle’s  Geography  begun ;  s  Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques- 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  through  Vul-  '>  tions,  and  Map  Drawing^ 
gar  Fractions,  including  Oral  Arith-  \  Grammar,  with  Parsing: 


metic  3 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar  begun  '}J 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  ^Defining/ 
Worcester’s  Third  Book  3 
Spelling,  by  writing  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  dictation 5 
Declamation  3 


Emerson’s  Third  Part 3 1 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  from 
Russell’s  Elocution  5 
Declamation  3 
Writing  3 
Composition. 


Writing. 


SECOND  CLASS 


FIFTH  CLASS, 


Fowle’s  Geography 
Grammar  continucc 

Cments  ot  Parsing-',  _ _ _ 

Emerson's  SecomtPart  finished  3 


Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques- 
l  tions,  and  Map  Drawing  3. ...  -  - 

f  j  G rammar^Avitfi  Parsing  trom  Pope’s 
Q^ssayon  Man  3 
Greehieai1'?  ‘S’ruhmetic  j 


Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation,  from 


insneu  ,  ^  Algeo ra  3  -  ' 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Goodrich’s  '-Reading  in-Ptnnock’s  Hist,  of  Rome  3  4 

Third  Reader ;  ^owteVCmtiTOirion  to  ttfe-gpetie* ;  *  fm 


same 


Declamation  3 
Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 


FOURTH  CLASS 


Natural  Philosophy  5 

Composition  3  »  *  d  if  ’ 

Declamation  5  J  C\j 

Wrki^.  „  ..  ^ 


r. 


FIRST  CLASS 


Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued  3 

Abercrombie’s  Mental  Philosophy  3 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science  j 


J.  E.  Worcester’s  Geography  and 
Map  Questions,  with  Map  drawing  3 
Grammar,  with  Parsing  5 
Colburn’s  Sequel ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in  \  Jamieson’s  Logic  3 
Worcester’s  Fourth  Book  ;  \  History  of  the  United  States  3 

Declamation  3  s  Keightley’s  Mythology  ; 

Writing ;  5  Sherwin’s  Algebra  5 

Composition.  Davies’s  Algebra  3 


*  Walker’s  Dictionary,  for  all  the  Classes. 


f 


ivw/ 


6 


Walker’s  Geometry;  j 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy;  ? 

Lane’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  j 

Reading  in  Pinnock’s  Hist,  of  Greece  \ 
and  Frost’s  American  Speaker ;  \ 

Rhetoric ;  \ 

Book-keeping ;  > 

Declamation ;  ? 

Composition ;  l 

Writing.  \ 

Vocal  music  by 


*  *  The  reading  books  are  frequent¬ 
ly  cnanged,  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  Russell’s  Enunciation, 
Elocution,  and  Elocutionist  used  in 
several  of  the  classes;  also,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reader  and  Pierpont’s  Ameri¬ 
can  First  Class  Book,  and  a  variety 
of  books  for  declamation,  &c. 

UjP  Exercises,  twice  a  week,  for  all  the 
classes,  in  Colburn’s  Mental  Arith’c. 

all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL 

*■ 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

A.ndrews’s  Latin  Grammar; 

11  '•  “  Lessons ; 

“  »  Reader  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  contin’d 
u  "  Reader  finished ; 

11  “  Exercises  begun ; 

11  Viri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con 
tinued ;  . 

Leverett’s  Caesar ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar. 


DEPARTMENT. 

5  SECOND  CLASS. 

|  Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con- 
?  tinued ; 
s  Gould’s  Ovid ; 

s»Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil  begun ; 

i'  Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons  ; 

u  u  Exercises  begun ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader  begun. 

;  FIRST  CLASS. 

£  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Ex- 
<  ercises  continued ; 

[Virgil  finished; 
r  Folsom’s  Cicero  finished  ; 

|  Felton’s  Greek  ReadeWmished. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Bernardo  del  Carpio ; 

Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  ; 

Don  Quixote. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Levizac’s,  Collot’s  Levizac’s,  and 
Noel  and  Chapsal’s  Grammars; 

*  .  Receuil  Choisi ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book ; 

*  CEuvres  de  Florian ; 

Telemaque ; 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Emerson’s  Primer ; 

Primary  Reader ; 

-  Young  Reader; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 
Worcester’s  Sec.  and  Third  Books  ; 

*  Mount  Vernon  Reader ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader; 
Fowle’s  Improved  Guide ; 

National  Spelling  Book ; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Common  School  Speller ; 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar ; 
Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Samuel  Worcester’s  Primary  Geog- 
raphy : 

Fowle’s  Geography  and  Atlas; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENX. 


PUPILS. 

Af  James”MT  AlTeri^  Jt. 
flames  W.  Austin j 
John  G-.  Babcock, 
it  Charles  L.tBinney, 

Abner  L.  l|lako, - 

I^W-arren  H.  Blake,  — - 
V  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee, 
Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 
Samuel  JTBradlee, 
ianniiUntfi#iii3iir> 


t,  y 

A 


/ 


ftoowga  H„.BristfW  ? 


y 

Oscar  F.  Brockway, 
fij'rr cuucML-B rool w\ ^ 

V ecaoft  H .  Brown,  ** 

Lewis  Buoucore,  Jr.-. 
-Siefteen-BetterfieW,  Jr 
A  Henry  Chapman, 
y  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Jr 
J  Thomas  W.  Clark, 

Charles  Wells  Cook, 

Wells  Coverly,  . 

Joshua  Crane,  Jr; 

D.  Webster  Crane, 

Charles  A.  Cummings, —  . 

David  W .  Cunningham , 

A 


RESIDENCE. 

.  High  St. 

.  Charlestown. 

.  Pemberton  Square. 
.  Mount'Vernon  St. 
.*  Ilarffl^rcMPflTCer 
P  SouTlr  Boston. 


I 


Avon  Place. 


.•  Pleasant*  St.-  *•' 

.  Chestnut  St. 

.  Berry  St. 

.  £  unimer^Sr  - ^ % 

Bo'Hdein  St:  •  *•*>  #k 

.  Sea  St. 

.  Chelsea. 

. ^Summer* St\*- * 

.  Beacon  St.  |t 

.  Milton  Place. 

.  Columbia  St. 

.  Kingston  St. 

j.  Lincoln  St. 


r  ,  I' 


Harrisgn  Avenue. 
Mount  Vernon  St. 


PUPILS. 


RESIDENCE. 


,  Jh^uicis-G unningham ,  . 

George  S.  Gushing, 

/J-  Charles  Henry  Cushing, 
William  P.  W.  Dana, 
Gharlas'i  fr~Dan  forth ,  . 

J  Henry  G.  Denny, 

/  Daniel  Denny,  Jr.  . 
4Wacu;y.  Box  tony . 

— Satan  el  IT.  Dickinson, 
William-A  , -Dickson ,  4} 
J  osephrB .  “Dillaway, 

VHenry  H.  Downes, 

John  W.  Draper, 
William  P.  Draper, 
James  F.  Baton*, 


M.i  JosoplmEoyi 

George  G.  Ellis, 
■Samuel-  W-.-~F»yy~^ 
Wallin  n»TT  i»FmniRd, 
^fcex-ter-H  r-F-oHetty 
^Edward  W.  Forbush, 


Mexico , 


^  Benjamin  W.  Gilbert, 

^  ,  Samuel  S.  Gilbert, 

'  Re  b^o  lil  ..G  J  r.~  it  out  Jr.  ^ 
^Edward  Gleason, 

Henry- S.  Grew, 

Charles  E.  Griswold, 
^/Wrifam  H.  -Guikl,  4 
Charles  F.  Hardwick, 
Charles  K.  Harris, 
j j  James  Harris,  ^Jr. 
Eugene  II.  Hartshorn, 
Charles  S.  Hay  den, 


} 


Purchase  St. 

Oxford  St. 

Bulfinch  Place. 
Hancock  St. 

Pearl  St. 

Bowdoin  Square. 
Gouch  St. 
Charlestown. 
Salem  St. 

South  St. 
Dorchester. 
Atkinson  St. 

Eaton  St.  > 

Common  Si. 

Fayette  St. 

Pinckney  St. 
Malden. 

Grepii^t*^.  ..... 
Bowdoin  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Hapgock  Avenup.  .  . 
INortli  Centre  St. 
Kneeland  St. 
Washington  St. 

Dorchester. 

Somerset  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 
Hanover  St. 

Orange  Court. 

Summer  St. 

ftgh  St. 

Beach. St, 
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PUPILS. 


Pieman  L.  PL  Ho&endahl, 
JrifrlrtPeddoti, 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS  OP  CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 
With  Extracts  from  the  last  Annual  Report. 


In  our  Annual  Catalogues  for  some  years  past,  a  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  has  been  presented  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chauncy- 
Hall  School  has  been  conducted,  and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims. 
This  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving  some  of  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  our  daily  labors  and  constant  thoughts, — the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young, — more  at  large  and  with  more  precision  than 
could  be  effected  by  personal  intercourse,  necessarily  brief  and 
rare,  from  the  large  number  of  our  school  friends  and  the  absorb¬ 
ing  nature  of  our  occupation. 

At  the  present  time,  our  course  extends  from  the  most  tender 
years  and  simplest  rudiments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that 
degree  of  attainment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance 
upon  the  active  business  of  mercantile  life  or  the  highest  literary 
institutions.  Pupils  are  received  into  the  Preparatory  Department 
as  young  as  four  years,  without  any  preliminary  instruction  ;  at 
the  age  of  six,  unless  otherwise  directed,  they  commence  writing 
in  the  Hall,  and  are  generally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at 
about  nine  years  of  age,  or  a  little  under.  The  requisites  for 
admission  to  the  latter,  are,  some  fluency  in  Reading  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  knowledge  of  Spelling,  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  the 
first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of 
Geography  and  Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Studies  pursued  by  the  different  classes,  will  show  how  far  the 
course  of  instruction  is  carried  in  the  Upper  Department. 

The  pupils  of  the  Upper  School  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
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from  each  of  which  they  are  promoted  into  the  next  higher,  when 
the  requisite  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  its  studies.  The 
average  time  for  remaining  in  a  class  is  about  a  year.  These 
classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English  studies  pursued 
by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them,  instruction  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric, 
Composition,  and  Declamation. 

The  Classical  studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cambridge 
or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with  the  English 
branches.  Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
when  they  arrive  at  the  fourth  class, — \isually  about  the  age  of 
eleven.  Five  years  is  the  time  usually  required  to  prepare  a  boy 
for  college  ;  though  it  has  sometimes  been  accomplished  in  less. 
Classes,  in  the  Classical  Department,  are  formed  but  once  a  year — 
namely,  on  the  first  of  October. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year,  namely, 
on  the  first  of  April  and  October,  and  pursue  these  studies  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Recitations  are  heard  and  instruction  given  by  different 
teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought  to  secure 
more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given  by  a  single 
teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the  usual  variety  of 
branches. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  physical  comfort :  the  rooms  are 
carefully  ventilated ;  and  recesses  are  given  for  recreation  in  the 
open  air  as  often  as  possible.  Unhealthy  positions  and  awkward 
habits  are  pointed  out,  and  efforts  made  to  correct  them.  The 
going  to  and  from  recitations  also  gives  frequent  change  of  posi¬ 
tion,  and  relieves  the  usual  weariness  of  confinement.  Cases  of 
particular  weakness  or  infirmity  are  always  borne  in  mind,  and 
receive  appropriate  indulgence.  These  efforts  have  hitherto  been 
crowned  with  success,  the  school  being  remarkably  healthy. 

Our  system  of  instruction  is  not  based  upon  any  newly-discov¬ 
ered,  patent  principle,  which  will  make  perfect  scholars  of  children 
of  all  degrees  of  talent  in  the  same  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
W e  hold  that  all  professions  of  ability  to  produce  a  certain  result 
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upon  so  unequal  and  variable  a  thing  as  the  young  mind,  without 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  its  powers,  argue  either  a  total 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  a  base  attempt  at  educa¬ 
tional  quackery.  We  promise  to  do  nothing  but  to  use  patient 
and  persevering  endeavors  to  produce  those  results,  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  us  can  be  accomplished  by  thorough  and  long- 
continued  drilling  on  minds  of  average  ability  and  application. 
To  promise  any  fixed  amount  of  literary  results  as  the  certain 
fruit  of  even  the  best  system,  is  unworthy  of  the  true  and  expe¬ 
rienced  teacher  ;  though  good  effects  upon  the  mental  habits  from 
a  wise  method  of  instruction,  patiently  and  thoroughly  applied, 
may  be  looked  for  with  more  certainty.  To  illustrate  this  posi¬ 
tion  ; — because  a  boy  was  once  prepared  for  Harvard  University, 
at  Chauncy-Hall  School,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the 
time  of  his  first  commencing  the  classical  course,  entered  without 
the  slightest  failure,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  highest  honors, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  agree  beforehand  to  prepare  a  boy  in  the 
average  length  of  time,  Jive  years ,  or  in  twice  that  time,  or  at  all , 
unless  nature  had  given  the  requisite  abilities,  and  the  necessary 
study  and  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  branches  required. 
So,  too,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  merely  mechanical,  imitative  art — 
penmanship — the  majority  of  our  scholars  eventually  attain  a  plain 
and  graceful  business  hand  ;  but  some  do  not,  though  instructed 
in  the  same  manner  and  taking  equal  pains.  Therefore,  wTe  make 
no  professions  or  promises  as  to  what  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
school,  but  only  pledge  ourselves  to  use  such  means  as  experience 
and  the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  shall  supply. 

These  remarks  may  seem  uncalled  for,  so  obvious  is  their  truth  ; 
but  want  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  or  of  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  and  characters  of  children,  leads  some  persons  to  act,  as  if 
they  had  only  to  express  a  wish  that  their  children  should  attend 
to  certain  branches,  and  to  pay  their  quarter-bills,  to  have  the 
work  done  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they  had  ordered  a  piece 
of  furniture  or  a  new  garment. 

If,  however,  the  results  of  education  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
are  thus  uncertain,  the  mental  and  personal  discipline,  which  is 
one  great  aim  of  education,  is,  fortunately,  less  so.  A  boy  may  fail 
to  become  a  good  Latin  scholar,  from  the  usual  course  of  instruc- 
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tion ;  but,  if  he  does  his  best,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  power  of  analyzing  strengthened.  And  so,  in  other 
studies  ;  though  a  great  proficiency  be  not  made,  it  can  hardly  be, 
but  that  some  qualities  of  mind  will  be  developed  or  some  degree 
of  power  and  accuracy  be  obtained,  which  will  prepare  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  future  usefulness  in  the  business  of  life,  for  which  he 
would  be  unfit,  if  destitute  of  this  training. 

The  opportunity  is  presented  at  school  of  cultivating  various 
personal  habits,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  comfort  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  after  life ;  more  so,  probably,  than  is  usually  supposed. 
We  never  intermit  a  standing  warfare  against  the  want  of  Punc¬ 
tuality,  Order,  Neatness,  and  Decorum; — a  standing  warfare  it 
may  most  truly  be  called ;  for,  while  there  is  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  scholars  in  a  school,  daily  efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  up 
the  observance  of  these  qualities.  A  day  without  a  tardiness  or 
want  of  observance  of  the  usual  routine  of  duties  and  exercises, 
would  be  an  era  indeed,  and  deserve  some  extraordinary  mark  of 
approbation.  And  here  we  cannot  help  calling  upon  all  parents 
to  aid  us  in  this  work,  by  seeing  that  their  children  study  their 
required  lessons  at  home,  and  leave  home  in  season  to  reach 
school  at  the  appointed  hour ;  and  by  steadily  refusing  all  notes 
of  excuse ,  except  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  ;  such  a  rea¬ 
son  as  ought  to  detain  men  from  the  business  of  mature  years. 
School  duties  are  as  truly  the  business  of  childhood,  as  those  of 
the  pulpit,  the  office,  and  the  counting-room,  are  those  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  and  if  an  extra  morning  nap,  a  prolonged  sitting  at  the 
table,  or  the  shows  and  attractions  of  the  streets,  would  not  justify 
the  parent  in  not  meeting  his  business  engagements,  neither  will 
they  the  child,  in  failing  in  those  of  school.  We  request,  then, 
that  no  notes  may  be  given,  except  where  the  failure  is  absolutely 
unavoidable.  Habits  of  self-indulgence,  the  postponement  of 
duty  to  pleasure,  of  serious  business  to  idle  gratification,  cannot 
fail  to  grow  out  of  the  indulgence  that  permits  a  child  to  break 
in  upon  the  routine  of  a  school,  to  disturb  others,  and  lose  his  own 
instruction,  for  trifling  considerations. 

If  called  upon  to  say  what  stands  most  in  the  way  of  thorough 
education  and  the  reaping  of  the  full  benefit  to  be  obtained  from 
school,  we  should  answer,  the  habits  of  self-indulgence ,  in  which 
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some  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up — yes,  almost  encouraged 
in  at  the  present  day.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  importance,  the 
sacredness  of  childhood,  which  is  so  justly  insisted  on,  was  under¬ 
stood  to  mean,  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  least  wish  or 
whim  of  the  young,  and  the  necessity  of  making  every  thing  bend 
to  them.  The  child  is  thus  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  important 
personage,  not  as  an  immortal  soul,  to  be  developed  and  culti¬ 
vated,  but  as  a  member  of  the  family  and  of  society,  and  that 
before  his  sports  and  wishes,  the  serious  pursuits  and  grave  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  elders  are  to  yield.  Hence,  we  often  are  told  by  pa¬ 
rents,  that,  though  they  should  like  to  pursue  this  or  that  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children,  they  cannot  do  it,  because  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  young  master's  wishes  sets  counter  to  theirs.  Hence 
arise  many  of  those  bitter  disappointments  in  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  fond,  but  misjudging  parents.  There  can  be  no 
surer  way  of  weakening  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  mind,  than 
to  impress  upon  it  in  early  years,  if  not  by  words,  at  least  by  ac¬ 
tions, — which  are  so  much  more  powerful — that  it  is  not  to  en¬ 
counter  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  fall  to  the  common  lot, 
that  every  thing  is  to  be  made  smooth  before  it,  and  that  pleasure 
can  be  enjoyed  without  taking  any  account  of  duty.  It  would  be 
as  vain  to  expect  any  thing  requiring  ardor  or  effort,  from  a  mind 
thus  pampered  or  enervated,  as  to  look  for  physical  prowess  in 
that  body  which  has  always  been  extended  upon  beds  of  down 
and  fed  only  upon  the  delicate  diet  of  the  invalid.  That  the 
young  will  sometimes,  and  often,  neglect  the  calls  of  duty,  is  to 
be  expected ;  strange,  if  they,  being  human,  should  not ;  yet 
while  there  is  any  thing  like  duty  recognised,  while  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  right  and  wrong  exist,  and  a  conscience  to  appeal  to,  there 
is  always  an  opportunity  to  make  them  better,  more  dutiful,  more 
conscientious.  But  take  this  away,  make  self-indulgence  the 
rule,  let  it  be  felt  by  the  child  that  he  is  justified  in  his  neglect, 
and  the  case  seems  hopeless.  We  call,  then,  on  all  parents  to 
consider  this  subject ;  and  if  they  approve  of  the  sentiments  here 
expressed,  we  beg  of  them  to  strengthen  our  hands  by  making 
their  children  realize  that  they  have  serious  duties  to  perform, 
that  school  hours  and  requisitions  are  not  to  be  shuffled  of!'  at  the 
suggestions  of  mere  pleasure,  and  that  when  they  ask  for  exemp- 
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tions  and  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  their  fellows, 
they  weaken  themselves  for  the  race  and  struggle  of  life.  At  all 
events,  ice  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  our  duty  to  the  children 
entrusted  to  us,  by  insisting  upon  the  punctual  and  exact  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties,  and  by  maintaining  a  standard  of  manners  and 
habits  appropriate  to  the  school-room.  Good  manners  for  the 
school-room  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  appropri¬ 
ate  to  other  places  ;  namely,  a  wish  to  facilitate  the  proper  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  time  and  place,  and  to  show  respectful  attention  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  be  listened  to.  On  what  grounds  those 
children  can  be  called  well-bred,  who  interrupt  serious  business, 
or  turn  from  the  explanations  or  exhortations  of  a  teacher,  to 
indulge  in  trifling  talk  or  merriment,  or  in  any  occupation  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  subject,  we  are  unable  to  say.  True,  they  might 
plead  that  many  of  their  elders  interrupt  the  singer  or  the  lecturer 
by  their  noise,  or  even  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  benediction  of  the 
preacher,  to  reach  their  hats,  put  on  their  coats  or  shawls,  and 
open  their  pew  doors  ;  but  if  they  can  allege  this  with  truth,  what 
does  it  prove  but  that  persons  who  indulge  in  these  habits  are  so 
far  ill-bred,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  that 
the  next  generation  may  be  free  from  any  such  charge  ? 

Most  infractions  of  school  order  are  breaches  of  good  manners  ; 
and  we  wish  to  have  it  understood  by  parents,  that  when  marked 
for  bad  conduct,  their  sons  have  indulged  in  what  is  ungentle- 
manly  and  unbecoming.  As  it  is  too  much  the  habit  to  look  upon 
school  faults  as  venial  peccadilloes,  perhaps,  if  looked  upon  in 
this  light,  they  may  seem  less  excusable,  and  as  demanding  more 
serious  action  on  the  part  of  parents  to  prevent.  It  is  time  that 
the  idea  was  done  away  with,  that  teachers,  as  such,  are  to  be 
made  the  mark  for  petulance  and  rudeness,  and  that  schools  or 
collections  of  numbers,  for  useful  instruction,  are  to  be  turned  into 
bear-gardens ;  and  yet,  so  little  is  the  habit  of  a  proper  and  re¬ 
spectful  attention  cultivated  among  us,  that  when  a  teacher  speaks 
to  his  school  on  some  important  or  serious  subject,  he  is  often 
obliged  to  interrupt  himself  before  many  sentences  have  been 
uttered,  to  recall  some  wandering  eye  or  repress  some  noisy 
tongue.  We  invoke  all  parents  to  whom  such  habits  seem  im¬ 
proper,  and  who  do  not  like  to  be  treated  with  want  of  attention 
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and  respect,  to  make  their  children  feel  that  bad  manners  are 
never  excusable,  and  that  school  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in 
faults  and  habits  not  allowable  elsewhere.  Individual  faults  of 
this  description  may  seem  trifling,  but  as  going  to  form  character, 
they  are  important.  They  are  another  phase  of  the  selfishness  or 
self-indulgence  already  adverted  to,  and  which  will  not  give  up  its 
own  momentary  gratification  for  the  comfort  of  many  others. 
Children  say,  in  extenuation  of  their  faults,  “I  didn’t  think;”  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  many  things  certainly  in  the  impulsive  period 
of  life  ;  but  that  not  thinking  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  where  the  comfort  of  others  is  concerned,  seems  to 
argue  something  wanting  in  their  moral  training.  It  is  chiefly 
this  unfounded,  heedless  cast  of  character  that  renders  penalties 
and  punishments  necessary  in  a  school.  They  operate  on  that 
selfishness  which  is  productive  of  most  of  the  breaches  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  propriety,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  a  per¬ 
son’s  comfort  or  freedom  from  pain  is  generally  of  importance  to 
him  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  regard  for  that  of  other  people. 
While  children  are  sent  to  school  selfishly  heedless, — and  probably 
that  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, — we  do  not 
see  how  pains  and  penalties  can  be  laid  aside,  without  the  school¬ 
room’s  degenerating  into  a  scene  of  confusion  and  idleness. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
following  remarks  were  made  : 

Corporal  punishment  is  by  many  condemned  ;  and  we  have  no 
partiality  for  its  use.  But  this  looking  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
self,  so  common  among  mankind  in  every  stage  of  life,  pronounces 
emphatically  its  occasional  utility.  A  school  of  boys,  well  dis¬ 
posed,  with  no  disposition  Jto  disturb  the  teacher  or  transgress  the 
rules  of  order,  may,  for  certain  misdemeanors,  be  addressed  in  the 
language  of  persuasion,  of  gentleness,  of  entreaty;  or  of  expostu¬ 
lation,  of  reason,  or  reproof — again  and  again;  and  although  a 
majority  will  give  attention,  and  abstain  from  irregularity  of  con¬ 
duct,  a  portion  of  the  school  will  soon  forget,  and  repeat  the 
offence  or  offences,  which  had  occasioned  the  teacher’s  lecture ; 
but  let  him  inflict  but  a  single  clap  on  the  hand, — a  clap  so  slight 
as  scarcely  to  reduce  the  delinquent’s  countenance  to  a  serious 
expression, — and  not  only  he,  but  the  whole  group  of  his  school- 
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fellows,  will  be  mindful  of  their  duty  for  hours  afterward.  The 
inference  is — however  melancholy — that  if  the  slightest  incon¬ 
venience  to  self  is  involved  in  wrong-doing,  it  will  be  kept  in  mind  ; 
while  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  happiness 
of  a  friend  and  instructer,  are  all  forgotten  on  the  slightest  temp¬ 
tation  ! 

We  are  aware  that  the  application  of  the  rod  to  this  slight  de¬ 
gree,  is  not  what  has  brought  it  into  disrepute  among  many,  at 
this  day — as  this  neither  hardens,  exasperates,  nor  mortifies,  to 
any  considerable  extent, — but  we  would  urge,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  school  should  be  left  to  the  independent  judgment 
of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it — care  being  taken  to  entrust 
no  child  to  incompetent  hands  ; — for  no  rule  can  be  prescribed  by 
another  power,  for  the  control  of  the  teacher,  that  may  not,  in 
some  cases,  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  school. — Extend  to 
the  teachers  of  your  children  a  generous  confidence,  and  they  will 
be  large  gainers  in  conduct,  in  wisdom,  and  in  happiness;  while 
a  withholding  of  this  confidence  will  not  only  obstruct  and  embar¬ 
rass  the  teachers  in  their  operations,  but  will  redound  to  the  inev¬ 
itable  and  lasting  prejudice  of  their  pupils. 

While  endeavoring  to  make  an  impression  upon  character  by 
repressing  habits  and  tendencies  which,  collectively,  do  much  to 
injure  it,  we  endeavor  to  make  the  beauty  of  Love,  Truth,  and 
Virtue  evident  to  the  young  mind.  Though  schools,  in  a  state  of 
society  like  ours,  are  established  more  especially  for  intellectual 
and  literary  culture,  the  day  need  never  pass,  on  which  some  hints 
may  not  be  given  tending  to  promote  the  more  important  culture  of 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  our  epdeavor  faithfully  to  make  use  of 
all  such  occasions,  to  draw  the  appropriate  lesson  from  the  words  of 
Scripture,  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  numerous  sources  that 
the  constant  intercourse  of  so  large  a  number  must  necessarily 
furnish.  We  hope  thus  to  do  our  share  towards  making  the 
children  entrusted  to  us  better  as  well  as  wiser,  fitter  not  only  for 
the  business  of  this  world,  but  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  purer  state 
of  existence. 

TIIAYER  &  CUSHING. 


Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1844. 
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OF 
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OF 
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TOGETHER  WITH  GENERAL  REMARKS,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  AN 

ADDRESS  TO  PARENTS. 


MAY  ....  1846. 


BOSTON : 

JOHN  PUTNAM,  PRINTER,  CORNHILL. 

1S46. 


TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr. 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK,  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  ETC. 

x 

GEORGE  F.  HITCHCOCK,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philoscp'iy,  Geography, 
Grammar,  History,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

JAMES  B.  RICHARDS,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

F.  B.  CASAS,  Teacher  of  Spanish  and  Drawing. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 


TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $  13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars; 

or  $  16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $  20  a  quarter,  or  $  24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$  6  a  quarter  for  drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$  6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

KJ3  Stationery  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
equal  length,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

IUP  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence 
is  admitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 
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IkP  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required 
of  every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the 
preparatory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one 
hour  being  the  least  time  admitted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly. 

DCF3  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  dp  C. ,  endorsed  by  the  parent 
or  guardian,  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  from  January  1. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December  ;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other 
topics  connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours.* — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — 
8*|  to  12 h.  ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon 
Sessions — from  3£  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
darkness  prevents  a  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour.  [The  pupils 
of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually  dismissed  half  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — Christmas  day — Fast 
day — one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston — the 
Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  College 
— the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  11  Anniversary 

week;  ”  - weeks  commencing  in  August,  and  Thanksgiving 

week.  [The  preparatory  school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days 
of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1846. 

*  A  slight  change  is  made  here,  as  an  experiment ,  to  know  whether  a 
greater  degree  of  punctuality  may  be  secured  by  it. 


STUDIES 


PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Eowle’s  Geography  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  through 
Vulgar  Fractions,  including  Oral 
Arithmetic ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar  begun, 
with  Elements  of  Parsing  ; 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  ^Defining,  in 
Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Read¬ 
er  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  dictation ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Worcester’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  begun  ; 

Grammar  continued,  with  Parsing} 
Emerson’s  Second  Part,  finished  ; 
Reading  and  Defining  in  Russell’s 
Introduction  to  Common  School 
Reader  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation, 
from  the  same ; 

Declamation  5 
Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

J.  E.  Worcester’s  Geography  and 
M  ap  Questions,  with  M ap  drawing  5 
Grammar,  with  Parsing} 

Colburn’s  Sequel } 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in 
Russell’s  Elocutionist  5 
Declamation } 

Writing ; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing} 
Grammar,  with  Parsing,  from  Pope’s 
Essays  on  Man } 

Emerson’s  Third  Part } 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra} 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  from 
Russell’s  Common  School  Reader 
and  Pinnock’s  History  of  England  ; 
Declamation } 

Writing } 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Worcester’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing} 
Grammar,  with  Parsing} 

Greenleaf ’s  Arithmetic } 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra} 
Bailey’s  Algebra ; 

Reading  in  Pinnock’s  Hist,  of  Rome 
and  Homer’s  Iliad  j 
Fowle’s  Companion  to  the  Speller  j 
History  of  the  United  States  5 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science; 

11  Political  Economy } 
Natural  Philosophy } 

Composition ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science; 
Keightley’s  Mythology  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra; 

Practical  Surveying. 


*  Walker’s  Dictionary,  for  all  the  Classes. 

1* 
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Walker’s  Geometry; 

Davies’s  Legendre  5 
Wayland’s  Political  Economy  ; 
Lane’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; 
Reading  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  Pinnock’s 
Hist,  of  Greece  and  Frost’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Speaker  3 
Rhetoric  5 
Book-keeping ; 

Declamation  5 

Vocal  music  by 


Composition  3 
Writing. 

*#*The  reading  books  are  frequent¬ 
ly  changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety.  Worcester’s  and  Pierpont’s 
Reading  books,  and  others,  used  in 
addition  to  the  above. 

[fj3  Exercises  twice  a  week,  for 
the  four  lower  classes,  (in  Colburn’s 
Mental  Arithmetic.) 

all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  3 
Weld’s  “  Lessons  3 

Andrews’s  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  contin’d  ; 
“  11  Reader,  finished  5 

u  11  Exercises,  begun  3 

11  “  Viri  Rom®. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  3 

Leverett’s  Caesar ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and 
Greek  Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  Ovid  3 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun 3 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  con¬ 
tinued  5 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises,  begun ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Ex¬ 
ercises,  continued  5 

Virgil,  finished  3 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Levizac’s  Grammar  3 
Receuil  Choisi  3 
Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book ; 
Charles  XII  3 
Telemaque. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar  3 
Novelas  Espanolas ; 

Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  5 
Don  Quixote. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Worcester’s  Primer  3 

Emerson’s  Primer  3 

Primary  Reader 5 

Young  Reader  3 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader; 

Worcester’s  Sec.  and  Third  Books  3 

Mount  Vernon  Reader ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader ; 
Fowle’s  Improved  Guide  3 
National  Spelling  Book  3 


Common  School  Speller; 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar; 
Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Samuel  Worcester’s  Primary  Geog 
raphy ; 

Fowle’s  Geography  and  Atlas  ; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Charles  E.  Adams, 
William  T.  Allen, 

Jona.  Robins  Allen, 
Henry  Almy, 

Cornelius  G.  Attwood, 
George  Bangs, 

John  F.  Banchor, 
Warren  H.  Blake, 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 
Samuel  J.  Bradlee, 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 
Oscar  F.  Brockway,  . 
Charles  W.  Brooks, 
Vernon  H.  Brown, 
Stephen  Brown, 

A.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Henry  G.  Chapman, 
George  B.  Chase, 
Edward  A.  Clapp, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Jr. 
T.  William  Clark, 
Gardner  R.  Colby, 
Charles  Wells  Cook, 
Farley  F.  Conant, 
Alonzo  G.  Conant, 
David  W.  Cunningham, 
James  Cunningham, 
George  S.  Cushing, 
Charles  H.  Cushing,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

.  High  St. 

Ashburton  Place. 

.  Washington  St. 

.  High  St. 

.  Purchase  St. 

.  South  Boston. 

.  Avon  Place. 

.  Pleasant  St. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

.  Hanover  St. 

.  Bedford  St. 

Bulfinch  St 

.  Allen  St. 

.  Federal  St. 

.  Beacon  St. 

.  Baldwin  Place. 

.  Beacon  St. 

.  Milton  Place. 

.  Pemberton  Square. 
.  Columbia  St. 

^  Temple  St. 

.  Mount  Vernon  St. 

.  East  Boston. 

£  Oxford  St. 


s 


PUPILS. 


RESIDENCE. 


Eben  F.  Cutter, 

William  P.  W.  Dana, 

Charles  H.  Danforth,  . 

Henry  G.  Denny, 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr. 

Samuel  H.  Dickinson, 

Henry  H.  Downes, 

Ebenezer  E.Dyer, 

James  F.  Eaton, 

G.  Granville  Ellis, 

James  M.  Ellis, 

P.  Perrin  Ellis, 

Ly sander  A.  Ellis, 

Henry  G.  Fay, 

William  H.  Fay, 

John  R.  Felton, 

^Andrew  Floyd,  Jr. 

Dexter  H.  Follett, 

Nathaniel  L.  Francis, 

J.  Franklin  Fuller, 

Nathaniel  E.  Gage, 

Benjamin  W.  Gilbert, 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  ( of  Concord , 
Edward  Gleason, 

Henry  S.  Grew, 

Charles  S.  Grew, 

Charles  E.  Griswold,  . 

Josiah  F.  Guild, 

Francis  G.  Hallett, 

Edward  W.  Harding,  . 

Charles  F.  Hardwick,  . 


.  .  Somerville. 

.  .  Bulfinch  Place. 

.  Hancock  St. 

^  Summer  St. 

.  Gouch  St. 

.  .  South  St. 

South  Boston. 
.  .  Eaton  St. 

^  Fayette  St. 

.  Pine  St. 

.  .  Edinburgh  St. 

.  Chelsea. 

.  Washington  St. 

.  South  Boston. 
.  Poplar  St. 

.  Green  St. 

.  Pearl  St. 

.  Hancock  St. 

.  .  Hudson  St. 

.  Kneeland  St. 

N.  H.)  Lincoln  St. 

.  Dorchester. 

^  Somerset  St. 

.  Kingston  St. 

.  .  Somerville. 

.  .  Summer  St. 

>  South  Boston. 


*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the 
school. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Eugene  H.  Hartshorn, 

t  m  »  • 

Summer  St. 

*Henry  0.  Hildreth, 

•  *  . 

Dorchester. 

George  Hollingsworth, 

•  •  • 

Pleasant  St. 

Henry  0.  Hooper, 

•  •  » 

Mount  Vernon  St. 

Charles  P.  Horton, 

«  •  • 

Winthrop  Place. 

Frederick  A.  Howard, 

*  *  • 

Pine  St. 

Joshua  F.  Howe, 

Alfred  F.  Howe, 

:  :  i 

Dorchester. 

Samuel  H.  Hurd, 

Francis  W.  Hurd, 

:  :  ! 

Charlestown. 

Frederic  G.  Hurd, 

Luin  F.  Kingman, 

) 

Newton. 

Francis  P.  Knight, 

Pitts  St. 

D.  Francis  Lamson, 

Nassau  St. 

Albert  H.  Lewis, 

Pine  St. 

George  A.  Lord, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Henry  E.  Lord,  Jr. 

Bennett  St. 

Dwight  B.  Lombard,  . 

Boylston  St. 

Wm.  H.  Loring, 

David  W.  Loring, 

:  :  { 

Warren  St. 

Richard  B.  Low,  (of  Concord ,  N.  H .) 

Lincoln  St. 

Charles  H.  Lunt, 

Henry  F.  Marsh, 

James  D.  Martin, 

Edwin  L.  Maynard, 

G.  Granville  Mears, 

Henry  A.  Neef, 

William  M.  Noyes, 

*J.  Mason  G.  Parker, 

*  Warren  Parker, 

:  :  } 

Charlestown. 
Roxbury. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Warren  St. 

Green  St. 
Dorchester. 
Cambridge  St. 

Green  St. 

Samuel  S.  Perkins,  Jr. 

South  Boston. 

James  A.  Perkins, 
William  E.  Perkins,  . 

:  :  } 

Winthrop  Place. 

#Win.  Perry, 

Brimmer  Place. 

% 
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PUPILS. 

Samuel  Phipps,  Jr. 

Wm.  H.  Phipps, 

George  Phipps, 

Josiah  Porter, 

Richard  F.  Putnam, 

Wrn.  H.  Raddin, 

Charles  O.  Raddin, 

Charles  0.  Rich, 

James  G.  Rich, 

Jeffrey  Richardson,  Jr. 

Benj.  Heber  Richardson, 

John  C.  Roberts,  ( of  Simsbury,  Conn 
William  P.  Robinson, 

John  C.  Ropes, 

Francis  C.  Ropes, 

George  O.  Sears, 

Richard  W.  Sears, 

David  B.  Sibley, 

Henry  S.  Smith, 

John  N.  Steele, 

S.  Henry  Stone, 

E.  Fenwick  Stone, 

George  A.  Stone, 

Lemuel  C.  Stowell, 

Edward  A.  Strong, 

Charles  Thacher, 

James  E.  Thacher, 

A.  Wallace  Thaxter, 

Edward  T.  Thaxter, 

♦Benjamin  D.  Thayer, 

John  J.  Thorndike, 

James  D.  Thorndike, 

Howard  M.  Ticknor, 

James  M.  Tileston, 

Enoch  Train,  Jr. 


! 


•) 


RESIDENCE. 

Dorchester 

Cambridge. 
Warren  St. 

Edinburgh  St. 

Sullivan  Place. 

High  St. 

West  Cedar  St. 
Charlestown. 

Chestnut  St. 
Rowe  Place. 

Lynde  St. 
Franklin  Place. 
Roxbury. 

Eliot  St. 

Roxbury. 
Chestnut  St. 
Crescent  Place. 
Auburn  St. 
Sullivan  Place. 
Mount  Vernon  St 
Dorchester. 
Brookline. 
Washington  St. 
Kingston  St. 
Atkinson  St. 

Ash  St. 

Mount  Vernon  St 
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PUPILS. 

Henry  M.  Tremlett, 

S.  Salisbury  Tuckerman, 
Charles  0.  Tufts, 

Henry  A.  Tufts, 

Charles  A.  Upham, 

Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Charles  Henry  Walker, 
John  F.  Ware,  {of  Milton,) 
John  Q.  A.  Warren, 

James  0.  Watson, 

Frank  Westcott, 

Samuel  K.  White, 

Samuel  K.  Williams,  Jr. 
Joseph  G.  Wilkins, 

William  B.  Young, 


RESIDENCE. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  Federal  St. 

>  Charlestown. 

Harrison  Avenue. 

.  Washington  Sqnare. 
.  Pleasant  St.  Court. 

.  Harvard  St. 

.  Brighton. 

.  Kneeland  St. 

.  Pleasant  St. 

.  Charlestown. 

Boylston  St. 

.  Boylston  St. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 


PUPILS. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Francis  Alger,  Jr. 

Charles  Hovey  Ammidown, 
Gustave  Patten  Beal, 
William  Henry  Beal, 
Frederic  Augustus  Billings, 
Francis  C  Braman, 

John  Spear  Braman,  . 
Charles  Murdock  Brown, 
James  William  Bruce, 


REIDENCE. 

.  South  Boston. 

.  Ashburton  Place. 

►  Arch  St. 

.  Pearl  Place. 
Chestnut  St. 

.  Asylum  St. 

.  Cambridgeport. 
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Robert  Farley  Clark, 

Edward  Augustus  May  Clark, 
George  Hazen  Dana, 

Samuel  Dana,  Jr. 

Charles  Cassius  Darling, 
George  Draper, 

Warren  C.  Draper, 

William  Henry  Dutton, 

James  Harris  Ellison, 

Henry  Huggeford  Freeman, 
Albert  Augustine  Guild, 
Howard  Lancaster  Hay  ford, 
Benjamin  Hurd, 

Charles  Monroe  Lord, 

Edwin  May, 

John  Mclntire,  Jr. 

Marshall  Sears  Perry,  Jr. 
Samuel  Phillips  Putnam, 
Henry  Ropes, 

J.  Henry  Sleeper, 

Eugene  Sturtevant, 

Alfred  Churchill  Thacher, 
Samuel  Worcester  Thorndike, 
Henry  Albert  Thorndike, 
Alden  Augustus  Thorndike, 
Frank  Van  Brunt, 

Francis  Henry  Williams, 
Andrew  Sigourney  Williams, 


.  Beacon  St. 

.  Milton  Place. 

.  Bumstead  Place. 

.  Bulfinch  Place. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

[  Atkinson  St. 

.  Washington  St. 

.  Sullivan  Place. 

.  La  Grange  Place. 

.  Hanover  St. 

.  High  St.  Place. 

.  Charlestown. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

Washington  St. 

.  North  Malden. 

.  Rowe  St. 

.  Warren  St. 

.  Chestnut  St. 

.  Summer  St. 

.  Hollis  St. 

.  Sullivan  Place. 

Kingston  St. 

.  Washington  Square. 
.  Montgomery  Place. 

.  Kneeland  St. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS  OF  CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 

With  Extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing’s  Address  to  Parents. 


In  our  Annual  Catalogues  for  some  years  past,  a  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  has  been  presented  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chauncy- 
Hall  School  has  been  conducted,  and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims. 
This  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving  some  of  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  our  daily  labors  and  constant  thoughts, — the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young, — more  at  large  and  with  more  precision  than 
could  be  effected  by  personal  intercourse,  necessarily  brief  and 
rare,  from  the  large  number  of  our  school  friends  and  the  absorbing 
nature  of  our  occupation. 

At  the  present  time,  our  course  extends  from  the  most  tender 
years  and  simplest  rudiments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that 
degree  of  attainment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance 
upon  the  active  business  of  mercantile  life  or  the  highest  literary 
institutions.  Pupils  are  received  into  the  Preparatory  Department 
as  young  as  four  years,  without  any  preliminary  instruction.  At 
about  the  age  of  six,  unless  otherwise  directed,  they  commence 
writing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  generally 
prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  or  a 
little  under.  The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  latter,  are,  some 
fluency  in  Reading  and  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and  Grammar.  A 
reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies  pursued  by  the  different 
classes,  will  show  how  far  the  course  of  instruction  is  carried  in 
the  Upper  Department. 

The  pupils  of  the  Upper  School  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
from  each  of  which  they  are  promoted  into  the  next  higher,  when 
the  requisite  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  its  studies.  The 
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average  time  for  remaining  in  a  class,  is  about  a  year.  These 
classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English  studies  pursued 
by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them,  instruction  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  Declamation. 

The  classical  studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cambridge  or 
other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with  the  English 
branches.  Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
when  they  arrive  at  the  fourth  class, — commonly  about  the  age 
of  eleven.  Five  years  is  the  time  usually  required  to  prepare  a 
boy  for  college  ;  though  it  has  sometimes  been  accomplished  in 
less.  Classes,  in  the  Classical  Department,  are  formed  but  once  a 
year — namely,  at  the  commencement  of  the  School  year  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year,  namely, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  quarters,  and  pursue 
these  studies  without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  de¬ 
partments. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Recitations  are  heard  and  instruction  given  by  different 
teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought  to  secure 
more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given  by  a  single 
teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the  usual  variety  of 
branches. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  physical  comfort,  the  rooms  are  care¬ 
fully  ventilated,  and  recesses  are  given  for  recreation  in  the  open 
air  as  often  as  possible.  Unhealthy  positions  and  awkward  habits 
are  pointed  out,  and  efforts  made  to  correct  them.  The  going  to 
and  from  recitations  also,  gives  frequent  change  of  position,  and 
relieves  the  usual  weariness  of  confinement.  Cases  of  particular 
weakness  or  infirmity  are  always  borne  in  mind,  and  receive  ap¬ 
propriate  indulgence.  These  efforts  have  hitherto  been  crowned 
with  success,  the  school  being  remarkably  healthy. 

Our  system  of  instruction  is  not  based  upon  any  newly-discov¬ 
ered,  patent  principle,  which  will  make  perfect  scholars  of  children 
of  all  degrees  of  talent  in  the  same  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
We  hold  that  all  professions  of  ability  to  produce  a  certain  result 
upon  so  unequal  and  variable  a  thing  as  the  young  mind,  without 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  its  powers,  argue  either  a  total 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  a  base  attempt  at  educational 
quackery.  We  promise  to  do  nothing  but  to  use  patient  and 
persevering  endeavors  to  produce  those  results,  which  experience 
has  shown  us  can  be  accomplished  by  thorough  and  long-continued 
drilling  on  minds  of  average  ability  and  application.  To  promise 
any  fixed  amount  of  literary  results  as  the  certain  fruit  of  even 
the  best  system,  is  unworthy  of  the  true  and  experienced  teacher ; 
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though  good  effects  upon  the  mental  habits  from  a  wise  method  of 
instruction,  patiently  and  thoroughly  applied,  may  be  looked  for 
with  more  certainty.  To  illustrate  this  position  ; — because  a  boy 
was  once  prepared  for  Harvard  University,  at  Chauncy-Hall 
School,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  first  com¬ 
mencing  the  classical  course,  entered  without  the  slightest  failure, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  highest  honors,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  agree  beforehand  to  prepare  a  boy  in  the  average  length  of 
lime,  Jive  years ,  or  in  twice  that  time,  or  at  all ,  unless  nature  had 
given  the  requisite  abilities,  and  the  necessary  study  and  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  branches  required.  So,  too,  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  merely  mechanical,  imitative  art — penmanship — the 
majority  of  our  scholars  eventually  attain  a  plain  and  graceful 
business  hand  ;  but  some  do  not,  though  instructed  in  the  same 
manner  and  taking  equal  pains.  Therefore,  we  make  no  profes¬ 
sions  or  promises  as  to  what  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  schodl, 
but  only  pledge  ourselves  to  use  such  means  as  experience  and 
the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  shall  supply. 

These  remarks  may  seem  uncalled  for,  so  obvious  is  their  truth  ; 
hut  want  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  or  of  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  and  characters  of  children,  leads  some  persons  to  act, 
as  if  they  had  only  to  express  a  wish  that  their  children  should 
attend  to  certain  branches,  and  to  pay  their  quarter-bills,  to  have 
the  work  done  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they  had  ordered  a 
piece  of  furniture  or  a  new  garment. 

If,  however,  the  results  of  education  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
are  thus  uncertain,  the  mental  and  personal  discipline,  which  is 
one  great  aim  of  education,  is,  fortunately,  less  so.  A  boy  may 
fail  to  become  a  good  Latin  scholar,  from  the  usual  course  of 
instruction  ;  but,  if  he  does  his  best,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
his  memory  and  power  of  analyzing  strengthened.  And  so, 
in  other  studies  ;  though  a  great  proficiency  be  not  made,  it  can 
hardly  be,  but  that  some  qualities  of  mind  will  be  developed  or 
some  degree  of  power  and  accuracy  be  obtained,  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  individual  for  future  usefulness  in  the  business  of  life, 
for  which  he  would  be  unfit,  if  destitute  of  this  training. 
******* 

[In  an  Address  delivered  before  the  friends  of  our  school,  by 
Mr.  Cushing,  after  defining  our  idea  of  a  school,  and  alluding  to 
the  influence  that  may  be  exerted  upon  the  pupils  at  home,  it  was 
remarked,] 

The  first  condition  essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  end,  is  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  importance  ;  not  a  mere  speculative  and  the¬ 
oretical  idea,  but  one  which  is  allowed  to  have  its  full  influence 
on  daily  life  and  practice.  The  value  of  education  in  the  abstract, 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  obtained  in  schools,  is  acknowledged 
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by  almost  every  one.  It  is  an  object  for  which  men  are  ready  to 
preach,  write,  legislate,  talk,  yes,  and  even  give  liberally  of  their 
money  ;  probably  no  object  receives  such  a  unanimous  vote  in 
its  favor  from  a  community  as  enlightened  as  ours.  But  that  this 
value  is  practically  acknowledged  in  the  daily  habits,  and  un¬ 
premeditated  language  of  many  families,  is  not,  I  fear,  equally 
true. 

How  then  is  the  teacher’s  work  furthered,  and  how  opposed 
by  what  is  said ,  or  still  more,  by  what  is  done ,  at  home  ? 

It  is  furthered,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  whole  subject’s  being 
treated  as  one  of  importance  from  the  very  beginning.  Certainly 
the  child  who  is  sent  to  a  school,  as  a  place  of  serious  duty,  and 
with  some  idea,  however  vague,  of  the  importance  of  what  he 
may  acquire  there,  commences  his  education  under  very  different 
auspices,  from  the  one  who  is  given  to  understand  that  he  is  sent 
merely  because  he  is  too  troublesome  to  be  allowed  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  teasing  and  annoying  his  parents,  and  goes  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  to  use  all  his  energies  in  this  line,  upon  his  teach¬ 
ers  and  companions.  That  notions  wide  asunder  as  these,  with 
various  intermediate  grades,  do  enter  the  minds  of  the  very  young, 
and  modify  their  subsequent  career,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt ;  for  we  see  it  often  written  in  very  legible  characters. 

A  child  being  fairly  embarked  in  a  school,  parental  and  domes¬ 
tic  influence  will  continue  to  operate  upon  his  conduct  and  success 
in  various  ways.  If  he  finds  that  his  parents  take  an  interest  in 
the  work  which  they  have  delegated  to  the  teacher,  that  they  use 
every  possible  means  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  apply  such  motives  and  stimulants  as  they  may  think 
judicious  ;  if  they  evince  that  in  committing  the  labor  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  another,  they  have  not  with  it  divested  themselves  of 
responsibility  and  interest  in  the  result ;  then  this  child  will  be 
likely  to  reap  some  benefit  from  his  teacher’s  exertions.  If  he 
find  his  omissions  of  duty  and  infractions  of  discipline  at  school, 
treated  as  offences  against  the  delegated  authority  of  his  parents, 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  persevere  in  them  in  opposition  to  all  the 
influences  which  are  thus  constantly  operating  upon  him. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  school  is  treated  as  a  place  having  no  im¬ 
mediate  relation  to  life,  but  which  is  only  frequented  by  a  sort  of 
fate,  or  to  be  in  the  fashion  ;  if  his  parents  in  placing  him  there, 
seem  to  consider  that  their  duty  is  at  an  end,  and  do  not  interest 
themselves  in  his  progress  or  conduct ;  what  inferences  can  he 
draw  from  a  course  so  unlike  that  pursued  in  all  other  matters  of 
acknowledged  importance,  but,  that  his  education  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  any  of  them,  and  that  the  less  he  troubles  himself  too, 
about  school  duties,  the  more  he  shall  resemble  those  to  whom 
he  naturally  looks  up  for  an  example?  If,  especially,  when  he 
has  been  put  to  inconvenience  and  mortification,  perhaps,  for 
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neglect  or  bad  conduct,  be  finds  sympathy  at  home  ;  if  he  finds 
his  part  taken  when  he  has  done  wrong  and  been  punished  for  it, 
and  the  punishment,  treated  as  an  indignity  offered  to  those  who 
have  delegated  a  part  of  their  authority  for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  him  kept  in  right  courses ;  if  he  finds  his  own  statements 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  teachers  readily  taken,  and  them  and  their 
proceedings  freely  and  harshly  commented  upon  ;  what  else  can 
he  infer,  but  that  the  school-room  is  the  proper  arena  for  rudeness 
and  folly,  and  the  teacher  the  proper  object  of  teasing  and  an¬ 
noyance  ? 

But  I  will  deal  no  longer  in  generalities,  but  try  to  show  their 
application  to  that  school-room  and  those  scholars,  in  which  and 
in  whom  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested. 

How,  then,  may  their  school,  its  engagements,  lessons,  duties 
and  regulations,  be  made  to  take  their  proper  rank  in  the  minds 
of  your  children?  By  having  it  distinctly  understood  in  the  out¬ 
set,  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  it  is,  for  the  time 
being,  the  serious  business  of  all  who  attend  it ;  that  it  is  to  the 
son,  what  the  counting-room  or  the  office  is  to  the  father, — his 
place  of  business  and  duty,  where  he  is  to  labor  daily  to  prepare 
himself  for  one  of  the  departments  of  active  life.  If  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  recognized,  and  acted  upon,  we  shall  gain  many  important 
advantages.  Of  these,  one  of  the  greatest,  and  the  one  on  which 
I  wish  to  dilate  most  at  the  present  time,  is  Regularity  of  Attend¬ 
ance.  In  most  matters,  men  are  prompt  enough  to  perceive,  that, 
when  they  have  certain  rights  and  privileges,  if  they  are  only 
those  of  eating  and  drinking  at  a  public  table,  to  be  enjoyed  merely 
by  personal  attendance  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  if  they  do  not 
attend  at  the  proper  time,  they  lose  the  right  and  privilege,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  absences  ;  and  so 
plain  does  this  seem,  that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  one’s 
common  sense,  to  try  to  make  it  clearer  in  relation  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  And  so  it  would  seem  in  regard  to  school  ;  but 
from  the  fact  of  the  principle’s  not  being  recognized  in  practice, 
it  seems  proper  to  endeavor  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
/  ecpecially  as  the  loss  incurred  by  absence  is  much  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length,  than  many  might  at  first  suppose. 

Absences  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  pupils  are  regularly 
absent  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  warm  season  ;  some  add  a 
week  or  two  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  vacations  ; — some 
are  absent  by  days  or  half-davs,  as  whim,  convenience,  or  the 
occurrence  of  any  kind  of  attraction,  in  the  city  or  vicinity, 
private  or  public,  may  suggest ;  while  some  combine  all  these 
various  kinds  of  absences. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  of  those  who  are  awray  for  several 
months  at  a  time  in  the  summer  season.  We  grant  that  the 
relaxation  may  be  good  for  their  health  ;  and  that,  with  some,  this 
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ought,  perhaps,  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations  ;  but  this 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  consequences  of  the  absence  in  regard  to 
their  subsequent  position  in  their  classes  at  school,  which  is  all 
that  we  nowT  have  to  do  w'ith.  Their  classes,  of  course,  go  on, 
and  a  part  probably  become  ready  for  promotion  during  their 
absence.  If  they  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  class,  they  lose 
the  opportunity,  and  perhaps  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
another  occurs,  often  to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  that  of  their 
friends,  who,  when  the  long  absence  has  become  somewhat  re¬ 
mote  in  the  past,  think  it  very  strange  that  their  boy  is  not  allowed 
to  be  in  the  same  class  with  others  with  whom  he  formerly  kept 
pace.  But,  perhaps,  no  promotion  has  taken  place,  and  the 
teacher,  not  wishing  to  put  him  down  into  a  lower  class,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  assurances  that  he  will  make  extra  exertions,  etc.,  allows 
him  to  rejoin  his  own.  In  what  a  difficult  position  is  he  now 
placed  !  The  class  have  certainly  been  doing  something,  though 
the  weather  has  been  warm  ;  and  this  something  in  most  branches, 
involves  principles  of  some  kind.  Suppose  in  Arithmetic  it  is  the 
whole  doctrine  and  mode  of  working  fractions,  vulgar  or  decimal ; 
how  is  he  to  perform  operations  in  future,  involving  a  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  as  most  processes  in  Arithmetic  do  ?  lie  must 
be  entirely  at  fault.  Suppose  he  attempts  to  make  it  up ;  the 
daily  lessons  do  not  stand  still ;  his  own  time  and  his  teacher’s 
are  fully  occupied  ;  still  it  must  be  done.  The  teacher  gives  his 
out-of-school  hours  without  stint  or  grudging,  though  he  has 
labored  through  all  the  much  dreaded  hot  weather,  and  needs 
exercise  and  relaxation  ;  the  principles  are  explained  ;  but  the 
practice  that  the  class  have  had  upon  them,  can  never  be  re¬ 
deemed  ;  and  unless  the  boy  be  uncommonly  apt,  he  will  stumble 
over  his  Fractions  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  will  wear  off,  by 
fretting  and  extra  work,  all  the  health  and  vigor  that  he  may 
have  acquired  in  his  long  play-time. 

Suppose  a  boy  is  in  preparation  for  College,  and  has  made 
considerable  progress  towards  fitness  for  examination  ; — he  is 
absent  three  months,  and  during  that  time  his  class  read  fifty 
pages  of  Virgil,  master  the  rules  for  the  Greek  accent  and  the 
application  of  them,  and  toil  along  through  the  portion  of  the 
Greek  lessons  devoted  to  Irregular  Verbs,  acquiring  half  a  dozen 
of  the  most  crooked,  and  difficult  words  per  day.  When  he 
comes  back,  what  is  he  to  do?  His  class  are  probably  learning 
lessons  in  Virgil  nearly  twice  as  long,  as  at  his  departure  ;  he  has 
lost  the  run  of  the  story,  as  well  as  facility  in  learning  ;  while 
the  class  have  been  gaining  it.  However,  he  is  to  be  examined 
in  this  book,  and  must  make  it  up  at  all  events.  This  will  be  all 
he  can  possibly  do,  and  the  Greek  accent  and  Irregular  Verbs 
will  never  be  thoroughly  learned,  but  will  trouble  him  as  long  as 
he  studies  the  language.  Some  special  provision  must  be  made 
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for  him  in  Mathematics,  in  which  he  has  likewise  fallen  behind, 
and  cannot  rejoin  his  class.  Does  not  that  boy  pay  pretty  dearly 
for  avoiding  the  warm  weather  ?  These  are  not  fictitious  cases  ; 
but  such  as  have  actually  occurred.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  then, 
that  the  loss  is  not  merely  what  is  studied  by  the  class  in  the 
three  or  four  months  ;  but  that  future  inability  and  inconvenience 
are  certainly  incurred  by  such  absence,  and  that  the  effects  of  it 
may  be  felt  through  the  whole  student-life. 

We  are  not  alone  in  these  views.  The  public  Latin  and  High 
Schools  do  not  re-admit  to  his  former  standing,  a  pupil  who  has 
been  absent  a  much  shorter  time  than  a  whole  quarter,  without  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  the  lessons  learned  by  his  class.  I 
know  of  an  instance  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  allow  a  boy 
to  rejoin  his  class,  after  his  having  added  two  weeks  only  to  the 
school  vacation  ;  and  consequently  he  had  to  lose  a  whole  year, 
or  leave  the  school. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  has  become  so  much  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  referred  to,  that  he  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar,  declining  henceforth  to  receive  pupils  wTho  do  not  remain  the 
whole  school-year. 

What  health  may  require  in  individual  instances,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide.  We  have  high  medical  authority  for  asserting  that 
the  air  of  Boston  is  as  favorable  to  health  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  country.  Let  all  the  means  and 
advantages  for  preserving  and  increasing  bodily  vigor,  that  the 
city  affords,  be  fully  and  fairly  tried,  before  it  is  decided  that  a 
boy’s  health  requires  a  summer  residence  in  the  country.  Have 
we  not  one  of  the  finest  public  play-grounds  in  the  world,  secure 
and  ample  baths,  and  well  regulated  gymnasia?  Do  the  boys, 
deemed  feeble,  make  a  proper  use  of  these  advantages?  We 
think  not.  They  are  the  ones  who  prefer  to  hang  around  the  fire 
in  the  liberal  time  allowed  for  a  recess  for  exercise  out-of-doors  ; 
who  think  it  hard  that,  on  fine  days,  we  sometimes  compel  them 
to  breathe  the  open  air,  though  we  cannot  compel  them  to  play  ; 
they  are  the  ones  who  shudder  at  cold  water,  and  who  feel  them¬ 
selves  quite  lost  upon  the  Common.  Can  health  be  expected 
where  such  habits  prevail  ?  And  must  school  bear  the  blame  of 
the  bad  results  of  all  the  errors  in  physical  education  ?  That  the 
health  suffers,  in  some  instances,  from  too  close  application  to 
books,  is  highly  probable.  But  most  of  the  trouble  attributed  to 
this  source  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  to  late  hours ,  and  the  substitution  of  in¬ 
door  amusements  and  fashionable  habits,  for  the  free  exercise  and 
athletic  sports  so  well  adapted  to  boys.  While  our  girls  are 
becoming  more  hardy,  and  wisely  seizing  every  opportunity  for 
exercise  that  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their  sex,  will  allow,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  boys  sink  into  effeminacy,  inactivity,  and 
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consequent  feebleness.  Medical  aid  is  called  in,  and  the  simple 
and  agreeable  remedy  of  abstaining  from  study,  is  often  prescribed. 
To  prescribe  play  to  a  boy  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  I 
firmly  believe,  that  real  boy’s  play  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
would  in  most  instances  be  the  most  successful  prescription. 

A  fondness  for  athletic  exercises  and  a  full  belief  in  their 
good  influence  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  the  student,  must  be 
my  excuse  for  this  digression  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  other  class  of  absences,  of  days  or  half-days,  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  still  more  injurious,  because  more  deceptive,  and  often 
indulged  in  from  less  justifiable  reasons.  I  say  deceptive,  be¬ 
cause  little  or  no  account  is  made  of  such  short  periods,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  time  and  lessons  thus  lost  is  often  not  at  all 
realized  ;  and  also  because  the  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that 
little  or  nothing  is  lost  by  so  short  an  absence.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  An  important  explanation  of  some  link  in  the 
chain  of  knowledge,  maybe  given  on  that  very  day;  and  the 
absentee  may  lose  the  benefit  of  it,  and  go  on  halting  for  a  long 
time.  The  lessons  of  the  next  day  too,  are  often  unprepared, 
the  books  being  either  left  at  school,  or  some  error  in  regard  to 
them  being  made.  Thorough  making  up  is  impossible  ;  for  we 
are  all  constantly  employed  with  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  as 
there  are  usually  absentees  in  almost  every  class,  another  day  of 
equal  length  would  be  necessary  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  lessons  thus  lost  is  astonishing.  I  remember  a  case  where 
a  boy  lost  all  his  Latin  lessons  in  a  week,  six  in  number,  by  these 
absences  of  whole  or  half-days,  by  forgetting  to  take  home  his 
books,  bringing  a  note  of  excuse,  or  avoiding  the  recitation  by 
some  such  expedient.  Such  irregularities  are  sure  to  make  them¬ 
selves  seen  in  imperfect  scholarship,  and  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
progress.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here  ;  nor  is  this,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  The  paramount  importance  of  education, 
the  claims  of  duty  over  pleasure,  of  serious  work  over  trifling 
and  frivolous  amusements,  can  hardly  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  that  child,  who  is  allowed  frequently  to  put  by  the  claims 
of  the  latter  at  the  suggestions  of  the  former.  The  importance, 
the  necessity  even,  of  education  may  be  talked  of  daily  ;  but  no 
permanent  impressions  will  be  made,  where  its  practical  claims 
are  thus  slighted.  Children  can  reason  and  draw  inferences  from 
other  premises  than  mere  words ;  and  they  will  be  slow  to  believe 
in  the  superior  claims  of  that  which  they  see  practically  slighted. 

Not  only  is  education  thus  impeded,  but  the  character  injured. 
The  force  of  the  will  in  bringing  the  mind  cheerfully  to  hard  work 
is  impaired,  and  the  moral  sinews  are  unstrung.  The  innumerable 
attractions  of  pleasure  are  less  easily  resisted  in  after  life,  and  a 
noble  manliness  will  never  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  character, 
but  rather,  a  weak  irresolution  and  effeminacy.  Your  strong 
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men,  your  scholars,  your  heroes,  your  successful  men  of  business, 
are  not  formed  by  such  training  or  from  such  materials  ;  but  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  or  at  best,  the  harmless 
butterflies  of  fashion.  If  it  is  thought  we  speak  too  strongly  on 
this  subject,  we  can  only  answer  that  so  deeply  have  we  been 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  views,  from  observing,  for  years 
together,  the  results  of  different  systems  of  management  in 
school,  and  in  after  life,  that  we  should  be  untrue  to  the  dictates 
of  duty,  did  we  not  do  what  we  could  to  avert  so  much  waste  of 
intellect  and  opportunity.  Society  needs  all  the  culture  and 
excellence  that  can  in  any  way  be  attained ;  and  we  cannot  pa¬ 
tiently  see  it  defrauded  by  thoughtlessness  and  a  want  of  due 
appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  different  courses  of  conduct. 

That  a  sense  of  the  value  of  education,  and  the  high  claims  of 
school,  as  affording  the  means  of  it,  are  impressed  upon  the 
young  mind  more  or  less  deeply  by  the  degree  of  regularity  with 
which  he  is  required  to  attend,  we  firmly  believe  ;  and  that  the 
result  of  an  opposite  course  of  conduct  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
is  what  has  been  set  forth,  we  know  to  be  often  the  case.  We 
therefore  wish  to  state  it  respectfully,  though  distinctly,  as  our 
opinion,  that  nothing  but  strong  fears  for  health  or  some  over¬ 
ruling  necessity  will  justify  frequent  or  long  absences  from 
school. 

******* 

[Reference  having  been  made  to  our  rule  requiring  written 
notes  of  excuse  in  all  cases  of  absence,  the  following  remarks 
were  made  on  a  kindred  subject :] 

In  regard  to  notes  of  excuse  for  tardiness  or  non-preparation 
of  lessons,  the  case  is  different.  In  these  cases,  a  note  of  excuse 
is  not  desired,  unless  there  be  some  real  excuse  to  give.  It  is 
very  bad  for  a  boy’s  habits  to  incur  the  liability  to  tardiness  by  his 
own  carelessness  or  slothfulness,  and  then  to  be  able  to  escape  all 
blame  and  penalty,  by  presenting  a  note  of  excuse,  founded  upon 
no  reason  ;  or  to  neglect  a  lesson,  and  bring  in  lieu  thereof,  a  note 
of  a  couple  of  lines,  as  if  that  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  teacher, 
and  promoted  the  education  of  the  bearer.  Some  boys  almost 
habitually  do  this  in  regard  to  their  Compositions,  and  such  ex¬ 
ercises  as  require  some  resolution  to  commence  and  accomplish 
in  season  ;  they  bring  notes  asking  for  delay,  when,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  weeks  have  been  already  allowed  for  the  performance. 
Can  a  surer  way  be  imagined  of  cultivating  procrastination,  ir¬ 
resolution,  and  intellectual  cowardice?  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
all  who  agree  with  us  in  this  view,  and  think  that  we  should  be 
justified  in  not  receiving  notes  that  do  not  assign  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  delay  or  omission  of  some  duty,  will  steadily  refuse 
to  grant  them;  for  then,  some  chance  will  be  afforded  us  of  dis- 
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tinguishing  between  necessary  omission,  and  wilful  or  careless 
neglect,  and  of  doing  something  for  the  cure  of  the  latter.  Excuses 
without  reason,  have  another  bad  effect.  They  seem  to  imply 
that  there  are  two  opposing  parties  in  the  work  of  education — 
parent  and  child  on  one  side,  and  teachers  on  the  other  ;  and  that 
the  first  named  party  may  combine,  the  child,  by  his  negligence, 
and  the  parent,  by  his  justification  of  it,  to  deprive  the  teachers 
of  what  is  fairly  due  to  them.  How  far  this  realizes  the  idea  of 
a  school  presented  just  now,  as  a  place  where  the  teacher  per¬ 
forms  the  delegated  duty  of  the  parent,  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
hear  me,  to  judge.  To  us  it  seems  very  much  like  rowing 
against  both  wind  and  tide. 

[The  discipline  of  the  school  having  been  described  as  adapted 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  different  classes  of  character  usually 
found  in  a  school ;  the  necessity  of  influencing  these  by  different 
motives,  and  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  by  parents  to  do  this 
most  effectually,  having  been  spoken  of,  it  was  further  remarked, 
as  follows  :] 

With  all  the  influence  that  can  thus  be  exerted  in  his  behalf, 
there  still  remains  a  great  deal  for  the  teacher  to  struggle  against. 
The  thoughtlessness  of  childhood,  the  exciting  influences  always 
at  work  in  large  collections  of  the  young,  the  familiarity  with 
school  and  its  routine,  all  conspire  to  forbid  him  to  hope  for  that 
paradise  which  it  would  be,  if  all  its  inmates  were  of  the  fortunate 
temperament  and  well-trained  habits,  possessed  by  the  small 
proportion  of  boys  described  above.  Punishment,  then,  of  some 
kind,  restraint  in  some  form,  is  inseparable  from  a  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  children.  It  is  not  administered  as  the  due  reward 
of  single  instances  of  impropriety,  or  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  or  his  laws,  so  much  as  to  break  up  habits  and  ten¬ 
dencies,  that  threaten  to  become  subversive  of  all  law,  order,  and 
happiness.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who  shrinks  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  as  much  severity  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  discipline, 
shrinks  from  his  duty,  and  will  injure,  rather  than  benefit,  those 
under  his  charge. 

In  this  light  then,  we  ask  to  be  judged  ;  from  such  considera¬ 
tions  to  have  it  believed  that  our  measures  proceed.  We  ask  to 
have  our  position,  difficulties,  and  motives  considered,  before  a 
harsh  sentence  is  passed  upon  any  of  our  proceedings  ;  to  have  the 
report  of  a  child  who  feels  aggrieved  at  punishment  for  what  he 
deems  a  trivial  offence,  taken  with  this  important  qualification, 
that  the  offence  in  question  is  but  the  type  of  his  general  conduct, 
and  the  drop  too  much  which  caused  his  cup  to  run  over, — a  con¬ 
sideration  which  probably  escapes  those  parents  who  sometimes 
seem  disposed  to  take  sides  with  their  children,  and  extenuate 
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their  misdemeanors.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  individual 
offences  is  punished.  Ask  your  children, — the  best  of  them, — 
what  proportion  of  all  the  offences  against  school  laws,  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  noticed  ;  if  any  one,  after  a  little  thought,  thinks  that 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  own  and  a  fiftieth  of  some  of  his 
neighbors’s  faults  are,  we  shall  be  surprised.  Then  ask,  for 
what  proportion  of  the  noticed  offences,  he  receives  anything  that 
deserves  to  be  called  punishment,  and  he  will  not  probably  give  a 
much  higher  estimate.  Ask  him,  too,  in  regard  to  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  laws,  and  his  answers  will  fully  justify  his 
teacher’s  discretion  on  that  head.  If,  in  his  own  case,  he  can 
suggest  any  more  certain  and  satisfactory  ways  of  enforcing  these 
laws,  than  those  in  use,  if  it  be  communicated  to  us,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  his  case  ;  we  are  not  wedded  to 
our  usual  modes  of  operation  :  all  that  is  wished,  is  to  effect 
necessary  ends.  The  whole  matter  of  discipline  is  a  labor  added 
to  our  proper  duty  as  instructers,  and  our  hearty  thanks  shall 
be  given  to  any  one  who  will  effectually  remove  any  portion  of 
its  weight.  But  while  left  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden, 
as  wdll  probably  always  be  the  case,  let  us  have,  at  least,  what 
all  can  extend.  Give  us  a  liberal  confidence,  which  shall  suppose 
good  intentions,  at  least,  in  all  we  do.  Give  us  credit  for  some 
experience  in  regard  to  the  proper  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
young  ;  enough  at  least  to  cause  you  to  pause  before  acting  upon 
any  hasty  impressions  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  school. 
At  all  events,  speak  nothing  to  our  discredit  in  the  presence  of 
your  children,  while  they  are  still  with  us;  for  our  usefulness 
will  otherwise  be  at  an  end.  Hear  their  stories  with  coolness, 
weigh  them  carefully,  inquire  into  them  if  they  seem  worth  it ; 
if  dissatisfied,  frankly  tell  us  of  it,  and  if  wre  cannot  agree  after 
explanation,  remove  your  children  if  necessary  ; — but  while  they 
are  with  us  do  not  weaken  their  respect  and  obedience,  and  our 
influence  and  authority,  by  any  wTords  of  disparagement  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  May  we  not  ask  even  more  than  this  ?  May  not 
our  errors  be  occasionally  overlooked,  our  infirmities  pardoned  ? 
In  matters  depending  upon  judgment  and  wdiere  a  decision  must  be 
immediately  made,  why  is  not  a  teacher  as  excusable  for  an  error 
in  regard  to  wffiat  is  best,  as  any  other  man  ?  Is  there  a  parent 
here,  who,  in  the  management  of  a  single  family,  feels  that  he 
has  never  made  a  mistake?  If  not,  let  the  size  of  our  family 
be  considered,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  it  be  estimated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Is  there  a  parent  here,  who  has  not  sometimes  been 
so  fretted  and  annoyed  by  the  misconduct  of  his  children,  as  to 
lose  for  a  time  his  usual  serenity  of  mind,  and  even  indulge  in 
the  state  of  feeling,  which  in  a  teacher  is  denoted  by  the  epithet 
of  cross?  If  there  is  such  a  one,  he  or  she  ought  to  have  been  a 
teacher  ;  if  not,  let  your  causes  of  annoyance  be  multiplied  in  the 
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ratio  of  a  school  to  a  family,  and  then  let  it  he  decided  whether 
it  is  strange  that  teachers  are  sometimes  cross ;  if  carelessness, 
neglect,  or  disturbance,  make  some  impression  even  upon  nerves 
and  feelings  that  are  supposed  to  be  professionally  steeled  to 
such  sources  of  annoyance.  That  these  and  similar  causes 
disturb  teachers  of  experience  in  a  less  degree  than  they  would 
persons  in  general,  is  very  naturally  the  case, — thanks  to  the 
power  of  adaptation  in  the  human  mind.  But  even  this  has  its 
limits  ;  and  in  a  degree,  we  feel  and  suffer  like  other  men,  and 
sometimes  do  not  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  our  feelings. 

Judge  us  not  then  as  machines,  that  move  with  unerring  infal¬ 
libility,  through  a  certain  circle  of  labor, — unreasoning,  unweary¬ 
ing,  unfeeling, — but  as  living,  warm-blooded,  fallible,  and  earnest 
men,  who  'are  striving  to  bring  all  their  powers  to  bear  upon 
their  chosen  work,  with  such  endurance  and  discretion  as  God  will 
grant  to  their  earnest  petitions. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  1846. 
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ANNUAL 


CATALOGUE 


THE  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

OF 


BOSTON: 


TOGETHER  WITH  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  RULES  AND 
PRINCIPLES  BY  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  IS  CONDUCTED. 


MAY  ....  1847. 


BOSTON: 

JOHN  PUTNAM,  PRINTER,  CORN  HILL. 

1847. 


TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

I 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr. 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK,  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  ETC. 


GEORGE  F.  HITCHCOCK,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography, 
Grammar,  History,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

JAMES  B.  RICHARDS,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


# 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAIINC  Y  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $  13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars  ; 

or  $  16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$  6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

JEr5  Stationery  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,*  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

IEf*  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence 
is  admitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 


*This  year,  1847,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
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IQ3  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required 
of  every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the 
preparatory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one 
hour  being  the  least  time  admitted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly. 

ID3  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  dp  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent 
or  guardian ,  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  from  January  1. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December  ;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other 
topics  connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — 
to  1*2 h  ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon 
Sessions— from  3£  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour  ;  during 
which  time,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is  somewhat 
earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the 
upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  TPIE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — Christmas  day — Fast 
day — one  day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston — the 
Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  College 
— the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  “  Anniversary 
week;”  five  weeks  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  preparatory  school  has  the  same, 
excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 


Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1847. 


STUDIES 


PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  through 
Vulgar  Fractions,  including  Oral 
Arithmetic  3 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  begun, 
with  Elements  of  Parsing; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  ^Defining,  in 
Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Read¬ 
er  ;  and  Pierpont’s  Introduction 
to  the  National  Reader; 

Spelling,  by  writing  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  dictation ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  begun ; 

Grammar  continued,  with  Parsing  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  finished  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Russell’s 
Introduction  to  Common  School 
Reader ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation 
from  the  same  3 

Declamation  3 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing  3 

Grammar,  with  Parsing; 

Colburn’s  Sequel ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in 
Russell’s  Elocutionist ; 

Declamation  3 

Writing; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Map  Questions,  and 
Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing,  from  Pope’s 
Essays  on  Man,  and  other  books; 
Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra; 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining,  from 
Russell’s  Common  School  Reader; 
Declamation ; 

Writing  3 
Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map 
Questions,  and  Map  Drawing  3 
Grammar  with  Parsing  3 
Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  3 
Reading  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  and 
Worcester’s  Fourth  Book; 
History  of  the  United  States  3 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science  3 
“  Political  Economy; 
Natural  Philosophy  3 
Composition  3 
Declamation  3 
Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science  ; 
Keightley’s  Mythology  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  3 
Practical  Surveying  3 
Walker’s  Geometry ; 

Davies’s  Legendre ; 


*  Walker’s  Dictionary  for  all  the  Classes. 

1* 
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Wayland’s  Political  Economy ; 
Lane’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; 
Reading  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  and 
Frost’s  American  Speaker  5 
Rhetoric  ; 

Book-keeping 5  (Hitchcock’s  Sys¬ 
tem,) 

Declamation  ; 

Composition ; 

Writing. 

Vocal  Music  by 


%*  The  reading  books  are  frequent¬ 
ly  changed, to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety.  YVorcester’s  and  Pierpont’s 
Reading  books,  and  others,  used  in 
addition  to  the  above. 

O3  Exercises  twice  a  week,  for 
the  four  lower  classes,  in  Colburn’s 
Mental  Arithmetic. 


all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  ; 

Weld’s  “  Lessons ; 

Andrews’s  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  contin’d 
u  u  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  ; 

“  u  Viri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con 
tinued  ; 

Leverett’s  Caesar ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and 
Greek  Lessons. 


DEPARTMENT. 

S  E  C  O  N  D  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  Ovid  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  con¬ 
tinued; 

5  Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises,  begun; 
Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Ex¬ 
ercises,  continued ; 

Virgil  finished ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar; 
Receuil  Choisi ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book  ; 
Charles  XII  ; 

Telemaque. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer; 

Emerson’s  Primer ; 

Primary  Reader ; 

Young  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
VYorcester’s  Sec.  and  Third  Books  ; 
Mount  Vernon  Reader ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader; 
Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader  ; 
Fowle’s  Improved  Guide  ; 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Colmena  Espanola; 

Novelas  Espanolas  ; 

Gonzalo  de  Cordoba. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Common  School  Speller ; 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar; 
Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Samuel  Worcester’s  Primary  Geog¬ 
raphy  ; 

Fowle’s  Geography  and  Atlas; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Charles  E.  Adams, 

RESIDENCE. 

Dorchester. 

Henry  Almy, 

• 

Ashburton  Place. 

#  James  H.  Armstrong,  . 

• 

South  Boston. 

Cornelius  G.  Attwood,  . 

• 

Washington  St. 

Edward  H.  Bartlett, 

• 

Roxbury. 

Gustave  P.  Beal,  . 

• 

Arch  St. 

Frederic  A.  Billings, 

• 

Pearl  Place. 

Charles  L.  Binney, 

• 

Roxbury. 

Warren  H.  Blake, 

• 

South  Boston. 

Charles  A.  Boy  den,  (of  Fitchburg 

) 

• 

Bedford  St. 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 

• 

Avon  Place. 

Samuel  J.  Bradlee, 

• 

Pleasant  St. 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 

• 

Harrison  Avenue. 

William  M.  Bragg, 

• 

Albany  St. 

Charles  W.  Brooks, 

• 

Bedford  St. 

Charles  F.  Brown, 

• 

Hudson  St. 

Vernon  H.  Brown, 

Bulfinch  St. 

Stephen  Brown, 

*  James  Bruce, 

• 

Dover  St. 

George  B.  Chace, 

. 

Beacon  St. 

Edward  A.  Clapp, 

• 

Cambridge. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Jr., 

• 

Beacon  St. 

T.  William  Clarke, 

Milton  Place. 

Edward  A.  M.  Clarke,  . 

Henry  Cobb,  (of  Barnstable ,) 

• 

Kingston  St. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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PUPILS. 

Gardner  R.  Colby,  ... 

Charles  Wells  Cook,  . 

Farley  F.  Conant,  .  ...  ) 

Alonzo  G.  Conant,  ...  5 

Joseph  H.  Curtis,  . 

Charles  H.  Cushing-,  . 

George  H.  Dana,  .  ...  . 

Charles  C.  Darling,  . 

#  John  C.  Davis,  . 

Frederic  W.  Delano,  .  .  .  . 

Henry  G.  Denny,  .  .  .  ) 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr.,  .  .  .  > 

Jonathan  B.  Dickson, 

George  Draper, 

William  H.  Dutton, 

Ebenezer  E.  Dyer, 

James  F.  Eaton, 

George  Eldredge, 

G.  Granville  Ellis,  > 

James  M.  Ellis,  ...  5 

P.  Perrin  Ellis,  . 

Lysander  A.  Ellis,  .  .  .  . 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  .  .  .  > 

Nathaniel  H.  Emmons,  Jr.,  .  .  ) 

Henry  G.  Fay,  .  .  .  . 

*  Richard  S.  Fay,  . 

William  H.  Fay,  .  .  .  . 

Barnard  Ford,  Jr., 

Nathaniel  L.  Francis,  .  .  .  . 

Henry  H.  Freeman,  .  .  .  . 

J.  Franklin  Fuller,  . 

Benjamin  W.  Gilbert,  . 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  {of  Concord ,  N.  II.,) 
Edward  R.  Goodrich,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

Pemberton  Square. 
Columbia  St. 

Brookline. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Oxford  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Franklin  St. 

Allen  St. 

Summer  St. 

Charlestown. 
Atkinson  St. 
Washington  St. 
South  Boston. 
Eaton  St. 

Otis  Place. 

IJariison  Avenue. 

Pine  Place. 
Edinburgh  St. 

Summer  St. 

Chelsea. 

Boylston  St. 
Washington  St. 
Dorchester. 

Pearl  St. 

Dover  St. 

Hancock  St. 
Kneeland  St. 

Dover  St. 
Charlestown. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Henry  S.  Grew, 

>  Dorchester. 

Charles  S.  Grew,  . 

f 

Charles  E.  Griswold, 

.  Kingston  St. 

Francis  G.  Hallet, 

.  Otis  Place. 

*  William  Frederic  Harding, 

.  Summer  St. 

Charles  F.  Hardwick, 

.  South  Boston. 

George  S.  Hardwick, 

Province  House  C 

Oliver  H.  Holden, 

.  Charlestown. 

*  George  R.  Homer, 

Kingston  St. 

Henry  0.  Hooper, 

.  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Charles  P.  Horton, 

.  Winthrop  Place. 

*  William  K.  Howard,  (of  Baltimore ,  Md.)  Washington  Place 

Frederic  A.  Howard, 

.  Pine  Place. 

Samuel  H.  Hurd,  . 

Frederic  G.  Hurd,  ... 

>  Charlestown. 

Benjamin  Hurd,  . 

James  S.  Jacobs,  i 

Pleasant  St. 

Aaron  M.  Jacobs,  .  .  .  ! 

William  C.  Jones, 

Kingston  St. 

Charles  S.  Kendall, 

Indiana  Place. 

Albert  H.  Lewis, 

Pine  St. 

Frank  H.  Little, 

Cambridge. 

Dwight  B.  Lombard, 

Boylston  St. 

Thomas  Lord,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

George  A.  Lord, 

Harrison  Avenue.. 

Henry  E.  Lord,  Jr., 

S.  Bennett  St. 

William  H.  Loring,  \ 

Warren  St. 

David  W.  Loring,  \ 

Richard  B.  Low,  (of  Concord ,  N.  H.) 

Dover  St. 

Charles  H.  Lunt, 

Charlestown. 

Henry  F.  Marsh, 

Roxbury. 

Edwin  L.  Maynard, 

Warren  St. 

John  Mclntire,  Jr., 

North  Malden. 

William  M.  Noyes, 

Hudson  St. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

James  A.  Perkins, 

William  E.  Perkins, 

I 

Winthrop  Place. 

Marshall  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  . 

• 

Rowe  St. 

William  H.  Phipps, 

George  Phipps, 

Dorchester. 

William  Phipps,  Jr., 

• 

Roxbu'ry. 

*  Amedde  Picot,  (of  France.) 

Charles  A.  Pope, 

Brookline. 

Josiah  Porter, 

Cambridge. 

Richard  F.  Putnam, 

Warren  St. 

Samuel  A.  Rhoades, 

Charlestown. 

Jeffrey  Richardson,  Jr., 

High  St. 

John  C.  Roberts,  (of  Simsbury ,  Conn.) 

West  Cedar  St. 

John  C.  Ropes, 

Francis  C.  Ropes, 

Chestnut  St. 

George  0.  Sears, 

Richard  W.  Sears, 

Rowe  Place. 

Charles  H.  Seaverns, 

Thomas  W.  Seaverns,  . 

i 

Jamaica  Plain. 

David  B.  Sibley, 

• 

Roxbury. 

*  Ferdinand  A.  Smith,  .  .  , 

• 

Oneida  St. 

Edward  S.  Smith, 

• 

Bowdoin  St. 

Thomas  F.  Snow, 

Edwin  F.  Snow, 

Bowdoin  St. 

John  W.  Steele, 

*  Joseph  Steele, 

l 

S 

Roxbury. 

Charles  F.  Stevens, 

• 

Somerville. 

George  A.  Stone, 

• 

Roxbury. 

E.  Fenwick  Stone, 

• 

Tremont  Row. 

James  E.  Thacher, 

Alfred  C.  Thacher, 

\ 

Dorchester. 

A.  Wallace  Thaxter, 

• 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Edward  T.  Thaxter, 

• 

Dorchester. 

Alfred  S.  Thayer, 

• 

Brookline. 

Samuel  W.  Thorndike, 

• 

Kingston  St. 
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PUPILS. 

William  L.  Thwing, 
Howard  M.  Ticknor, 

Enoch  Train,  Jr., 

Henry  M.  Tremlett, 

Charles  0.  Tufts, 

Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Charles  Henry  Walker, 
John  F.  Ware,  {of  Milton ,) 
Frank  Westcott, 

Samuel  K.  White, 

William  Whitmore, 

Samuel  K.  Williams,  Jr., 
Henry  C.  Wright, 

W.  Henry  Wyman, 
William  B.  Young, 


RESIDENCE. 

.  Howard  St. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  .  Charlestown. 

.  .  Washington  Square. 

.  Pleasant  St.  Court. 

.  .  Harvard  St. 

.  .  Pleasant  St. 

.  .  Charlestown. 

.  Hancock  St. 

.  Boylston  St. 

.  Washington  Square. 

.  Chelsea. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 


PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Francis  Alger,  Jr., 

Charles  Hovey  Ammidown, 
William  Kelley  Banvard, 
Joseph  Banvard,  Jr., 
William  Henry  Beal, 
Francis  C.  Braman, 

John  Spear  Braman, 
Charles  Murdock  Brown, 
George  G.  Brown, 

Robert  Farley  Clark, 


RESIDENCE. 

.  South  Boston. 
.  Essex  St. 

^  Tyler  St. 

.  Arch  St. 

^  Chestnut  St. 

.  Asylum  St. 

.  Sea  St. 

.  Beacon  St. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

George  Ripley  Clarke, 

.  Milton  Place. 

Charles  Lewis  Colby, 

.  Pemberton  Square. 

Samuel  Dana,  Jr., 

.  Bulfinch  Place. 

Francis  Parkman  Denny, 

.  Summer  St. 

Warren  C.  Draper, 

.  Atkinson  St. 

Andrew  Harris  Francis, 

.  Pearl  St. 

Albert  Griffiths, 

.  Gridley  St. 

Albert  Augustine  Guild, 

.  Hanover  St. 

William  Langdon  Horton, 

.  Winthrop  Place. 

William  Thomas  Jones, 

Summer  St. 

George  Langdon  Odiorne, 

.  .  S.  Bennett  St. 

Samuel  Phillips  Putnam, 

.  Warren  St. 

Henry  Ropes, 

Chestnut  St. 

Eugene  Sturtevant, 

.  Hollis  St. 

John  Eliot  Tappan, 

Summer  St. 

Henry  Albert  Thorndike, 

Alden  Augustus  Thorndike, 

^  Kingston  St. 

Joseph  Hardy  Towne,  . 

.  Poplar  St. 

Frank  Van  Brunt, 

.  Washington  Square. 

Andrew  Sigourney  Williams, 

.  Eliot  St. 

Edward  Howard  Willis, 

.  High  St. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 


Which  'parents  are  respectfully  requested  to  read. 


The  idea,  that  we  should  teach  the  child  what  he  is  to 
practise  when  he  becomes  a  man,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
plan  of  school  operations.  Hence,  we  introduce — as 
first  in  order  of  importance — the  virtues,  graces,  and 
moral  duties  of  life;  and  strive  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
our  pupils,  as  their  perpetual  guides  through  this  world, 
those  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
excellent  in  character,  useful  to  our  race,  or  which  may 
recommend  the  individual  to  the  favor  and  blessing  of 
our  Father  in  heaven.  We  devote  much  time  to  these 
objects,  laboring  to  show  by  all  practical  means,  the 
Beauty  of  Virtue  ;  the  Manliness  of  Truth  ;  the  Mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Honor  ;  the  Happiness  of  Obedience  ;  the 
Meliorating  nature  of  Love;  the  Subduing  power  of  Gen¬ 
tleness; — as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  advantages 
and  rewards — present  and  future — which  attend  upon 
their  practice.  While  Impurity  and  Vice,  Dishonesty 
and  Falsehood,  Baseness  and  Disobedience,  Malignity 
and  Passion,  are  decried  and  exposed  in  all  their  hideous 
deformity;  and  the  inevitable  fate  of  their  votaries  dwelt 
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upon  with  the  most  solemn  deprecation.  Diligence  is 
contrasted  with  Sloth;  Neatness  with  Slovenliness;  Order 
with  Irregular  habits;  Punctuality  with  Tardiness;  Gene¬ 
rosity  with  Selfishness;  Politeness  with  Rudeness  of  be¬ 
havior; — and  all  illustrated  by  such  examples  as  present, 
in  the  most  vivid  and  striking  manner,  the  winning  and 
beneficial  qualities  of  the  former,  and  the  repulsive  and 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  latter. 

Conscious  of  the  varying  elements  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  young,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  some  labor 
beyond  others,  in  their  struggles  with  inward  temptation, 
we  adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  our  practice  to  individual 
cases;  and  have  hitherto  experienced  much  satisfaction 
in  the  results. 

To  overcome  impetuous  and  violent  feelings,  we  have 
usually  found  gentleness  of  treatment  most  effectual;  and 
in  cases  where  individuals  have  been  brought  to  confess 
their  infirmity  of  temper,  wre  have  rarely  failed  to  enlist 
their  best  efforts  in  the  cause.  These  secured,  victory 
is  almost  inevitable. 

We  have  long  aimed  and  still  continue  to  aim,  to  make 
these  principles  the  striking  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
our  school — feeling  that  what  the  future  condition  of  our 
country  is  to  be,  must  depend  vastly  more  on  the  moral 
character  and  habits  of  the  people,  than  on  the  amount 
of  merely  intellectual  acquirements  or  the  rigor  of  mental 
discipline.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to 
deny  the  claims  of  intellect  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
readily  acknowledge  our  conviction,  that,  in  an  abstract 
comparison  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
former  rise  far  higher  in  the  moral  scale  than  the  latter, 
and  almost  in  proportion  to  the  respective  degrees,  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  one,  and  of  mental  darkness  of  the  other. 
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We  assume  this  position,  however,  because,  from 
careful  observation,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  many 
schools,  the  moral  nature  is  greatly  neglected,  and  the 
intellectual  over  wrought.  If  to  the  mental,  were  added, 
in  all  our  schools,  an  amount  of  moral  training  propor¬ 
tionate  to  its  claims,  what  might  not  be  expected  to  re¬ 
sult?  Not  merely  that  a  majority  of  the  criminals  in  our 
prisons  would  be  persons  of  little  or  no  education  ;  but 
that  their  numbers  would  continually  decrease  till,  in 
time,  the  prisons  would  become  nearly  depopulated,  so 
far  as  our  own  countrymen  are  concerned. 

As  we  discharge  from  our  ranks  about  sixty  pupils,  on 
the  average,  annually,  our  responsibility  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Six  hundred  in  ten 
years!  What  an  amount  of  weal  or  wo  we  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  into  society!  The  consideration 
is  solemn — astounding!  and  we  beseech  parents,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  whose  children  is  entrusted  to  our  care,  to  aid 
us  in  the  momentous  work,  by  their  cooperation,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  friendly  counsel;  that  the  measures  we  adopt 
for  the  present  and  future  advantage  of  the  pupils,  may 
be  carried  out  and  rendered  subservient  to  weal  and  not 
to  wo ,  either  in  this  life  or  the  future  one. 

Children  are  received  into  our  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment  at  any  age  above  four  years;  and  are  put  upon 
such  a  course  of  training  as  will,  in  our  judgment,  be 
most  likely  to  effect  the  object  at  which  we  aim,  as  above 
stated,  and  introduced  to  those  branches  of  study  best 
adapted  to  their  age.  In  this  Department,  they  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writ¬ 
ing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, — and  usually,  Grammar 
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and  Vocal  Music.  A  maternal  discipline  is  exercised 
over  them,  and  a  thorough  preparation  made  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Upper  Department. 

The  time  of  promotion  is  irrespective  of  age,  and 
varies  with  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  from  seven  or  eight 
years  old  to  ten.  To  those  who  are  intended  for 
Chauncy-Hall  School,  great  advantage  would  arise  from 
an  early  entrance  into  the  Preparatory  Department. 

The  Upper  Department  carries  the  pupil  forward  in  a 
course  to  fit  him  for  the  position  in  life  to  which  he  is 
destined;  and  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for 
us  to  know  this  position  at  an  early  period  of  the  school 
life.  For  example,  if  he  is  intended  for  college,  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  by  the  time  he  is  eleven  years  of 
age;  that  he  may  then  enter  upon  the  five  years’  classi¬ 
cal  preparation  usually  required  to  fit  boys  for  our  best 
colleges.  If  he  is  to  be  fitted  for  a  store,  he  should 
begin  upon  the  modern  languages  by  the  age  of  twelve 
to  fourteen,  that  he  may  have  attained  a  familiarity  with 
them  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen,  at  which  age  most  boys 
enter  upon  their  mercantile  career.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  duly  apprized  of  the  parent’s  wishes  or  intentions, 
we  can  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study  daily,  is  required 
of  all  pupils,  excepting  the  very  beginners,  in  the  Prepa¬ 
ratory  Department;  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  but  in 
cases  of  physical  inability,  certified  to,  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  in  person  or  in  writing.  In  case  of  the  pupil’s 
failing,  on  whatever  plea,  to  take  his  books  home  with 
him  for  study,  we  ask,  to  be  notified  of  the  fact  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it, 
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Here,  too,  we  would  ask,  that  no  pupil  may  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  any  study  which  his  class  pursue,  except  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  without  much  reflection  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  or  a  personal  interview  with  us. 
Where  such  exemption  is  pleaded  for,  an  unwillingness 
to  make  a  mental  effort  is  frequently  the  cause,  although 
such  effort  would  not  only  be  crowned  with  success,  but 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  mind.  If  children  cannot 
immediately  perceive  the  utility  of  a  study,  they  become 
impatient  of  the  labor;  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  their  duty 
to  trust  to  the  experience  and  discretion  of  maturer  heads. 

It  being  important  that  a  child’s  whole  course  of  in¬ 
struction  and  school  training  should  be  unbroken,  as  well 
as  that  his  classmates  should  not  be  interrupted  or  put 
back  by  the  absence  or  delinquency  of  others,  strict 
punctuality  and  constant  attendance  are  expected  of  all. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  be  away  in  class  time,  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  parents  to  grant  no  dispensations  from 
the  observance  of  this  rule,  except  when  absolutely 
unavoidable. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  every  pupil  should  be  in 
his  seat,  not  only  to  promote  a  useful  habit  and  fulfil  an 
obvious  duty,  but  because  this  is  the  time  especially  de¬ 
voted  to  the  promulgation  of  general  laws  and  general 
lessons,  and  to  the  highest  objects  of  a  human  being,  that 
are  embraced  in  school  education.  A  loss  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  this  hour  will  not  only  be  felt  in  future  time, 
but  invariably  subject  the  individual  to  immediate  and 
growing  inconveniences.  Consequently,  parents  can 
hardly  do  their  children  a  greater  disservice  than  to  in¬ 
dulge  them  in  habits  of  late  rising  or  sluggish  preparation 
for  school. 
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We  are  so  liberal  in  vacations  and  holydays  and 
school  intermissions,  that,  by  a  little  previous  thought, 
most  of  the  excursions  for  pleasure,  with  which  our 
pupils  are  connected,  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fall  within  the  red-letter  time.  Parents 
will  confer  a  real  benefit  on  their  children  by  regarding 
this  suggestion,  even  when  a  single  half-day  only  is 
concerned. 

In  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  are 
short  and  dark,  and  the  weather  very  stormy  or  incle¬ 
ment,  we  sometimes  hold  a  double  session,  by  which  the 
children  are  saved  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
those  residing  out  of  town  greatly  accommodated.  We 
trust  this  arrangement  will  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
by  all. 

Weekly  reports  of  the  attendance,  lessons,  deport¬ 
ment,  &.C.,  of  pupils,  are  regularly  furnished;  and  we 
earnestly  request  all  parents  or  guardians  to  require 
them  to  be  exhibited  for  examination,  as  early  as  the 
Wednesdaij  following  the  date;  and,  after  the  examination, 
to  endorse  them,  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  the  date  ivlien 
it  is  done.  And  if  they  are  not  shown  at  the  time  when 
due,  to  notify  us  of  it.  If  they  will  also  express  to  the 
children  their  sentiments  on  the  quality  of  the  report, 
giving  such  word  of  commendation  or  disapprobation  as 
it  may  deserve,  they  will  greatly  facilitate  our  labors  and 
equally  benefit  the  pupil.  Whereas,  if  they  manifest  an 
indifference  to  the  reports  or  the  character  of  the  marks, 
we  lose  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  influencing 
their  children  that  we  possess;  and,  consequently,  the 
children  become  the  sufferers.  By  attending  to  these 
requests,  parents  will  also  keep  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  instruction,  &c.,  to  which  their  chil- 
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dren  are  subjected,  and  be  reminded  of,  what  they  often 
forget,  in  the  absorption  of  their  professional  business, 
some  communication  they  wish  to  make  to  us  respecting 
their  plans  for  their  children,  which  time  and  circum¬ 
stance  so  frequently  modify. 

These  reports  contain  the  evidence  of  claims  for 
medals  and  other  distinctions;  and  must  be  carefully 
kept  till  brought  back  to  school,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  for  record.  In  consequence  of  much  inconven¬ 
ience  to  us,  and  mortification  to  some  scholars  in  past 
time,  we  stated,  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  that  cc  no 
claim  will  hereafter  be  considered,  where  all  the  reports 
of  the  year  have  not  been  returned  to  school  every  three 
months,  to  be  registered,  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  in  token  of  their  having  been  ex¬ 
amined.  Nor  can  any  low  mark  fairly  incurred  be 
excused,  as  it  is  impossible  to  stop  at  any  point  in  the 
process  of  excusing,  and  give  satisfaction  to  all.  The 
returning  of  the  reports  every  three  months,  is  required 
of  every  boy,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  prize  or  not.” 

In  common  with  the  most  enlightened  educators  of  the 
present  day,  we  hold,  as  we  have  long  held  and  practised 
on  the  principle,  that  much  injury  is  done  to  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  and  dispositions  of  the  young,  by  a  distribution  of 
prizes  of  any  kind,  founded  on  real  or  supposed  literary 
or  intellectual  merit,  in  comparison  with  that  of  others. 
Our  premiums  are,  therefore,  awarded  for  absolute  per¬ 
sonal  success  in  behavior  and  school  studies;  but  more 
particularly  for  good  behavior — thus  carrying  out  the 
theory  presented  in  our  opening  remarks.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  course  has  been  apparent  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  will,  therefore,  be  continued.  By  our  system, 
every  boy  who,  by  self-control  and  diligence,  obeys  the 
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rules  and  learns  his  tasks,  is  sure  of  a  reward,  without 
regard  to  class  or  age,  or  the  number  of  claimants. 
Regular  attendance  through  the  year  is,  however,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  obtaining  a  medal. 

All  heart-burnings,  jealousy,  and  envy,  are  thus  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  pupil  decides  his  own  case,  independent 
of  the  judgment  of  others. 

Quarterly  prizes — usually  of  books — are  awarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  gains  on  the  required  number — 
four — for  lessons,  industry,  &c. 

Some  remarks,  made  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  are, 
as  we  think,  so  important  in  their  relations,  and  the 
principles  and  sentiments  involved  in  them  are  so  vital 
to  true  success  in  manhood,  that  we  introduce  them  here, 
that  they  may  be  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  parties 
interested,  at  the  fireside,  and  perhaps  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  an  object  so  momentous  to  us  all. 

“To  form  in  the  young  habits  of  Truth,  Honesty, 
Honor,  Punctuality,  Order,  and  Politeness  of  a  genuine 
kind,  is  the  daily  endeavor  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  and  the  object  of  our  Rules  and  Regulations. 
No  proper  self-respect  can  exist  in  a  character,  where 
these  qualities  and  habits  are  not  developed  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent;  and  where  self-respect  does  not  exist,  the 
child  is  a  mere  creature  of  impulse,  to  whom  no  strong 
appeal  can  be  made,  or  argument  applied,  except  such 
as  grows  out  of  a  selfish  fear  of  personal  discomfort. 

As  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  to  secure  the  above  qualities  for  their  children,  as 
strong  now  as  at  any  former  period,  no  argument  will  be 
entered  into  as  to  their  importance.  Being  agreed  on 
that  point,  we  have  only  to  sympathize  and  cooperate 
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with  each  other,  resisting  especially  the  beginnings  of 
evil,  and  aiming  at  correct  habits  as  well  as  good  princi¬ 
ples.  But  there  is  one  point,  in  which  those  who  have 
had  long  experience  in  teaching, — in  fact,  probably,  the 
elder  portion  of  the  community  generally, — observe  so 
marked  a  difference  between  the  customs  of  the  present 
day  and  those  of  former  times,  and  so  much  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present,  that  a  few  words  upon  it,  may  be 
in  season;  we  refer  to  the  want  of  habits  of  prompt  obe¬ 
dience  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  expect  it,  and  a  lack 
of  proper  deference  and  politeness,  from  the  young  to 
their  elders,  growing  out  of  this,  through  society  at  large. 

Children,  instead  of  complying  with  an  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  readiness  with  the  directions  of  their  parents, 
wait  to  have  them  repeated  several  times;  stop  to  argue 
the  point,  and  not  unfrequently  set  up  their  own  will  in 
opposition  to  that  of  their  parents.  The  common  outw’ard 
expressions  of  respect,  too,  are  quite  generally  omitted. 
Sir  and  Ma’am,  Please  and  Thank  You,  Good  Morning 
and  Good  Evening,  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of 
fashion;  hats  and  caps  are  worn  into  parlors,  school¬ 
rooms,  and  in  the  presence  of  elders  and  ladies,  with  as 
much  unconcern  as  into  a  stable,  or  tavern,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Coats  are  put  on,  hats  secured,  and 
pew  doors  banged  open  before  the  close  of  the  benedic¬ 
tion  at  church;  and  the  most  distinguished  lecturers  are 
cut  short  in  their  closing  remarks,  by  an  audience 
anxious  to  save  one  minute,  for  no  purpose  whatever! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  mature  or  advanced  years  are 
addressed  with  flippant  pertness  and  without  the  usual 
expressions  of  respect,  by  those  young  enough  to  be 
their  children  or  grand-children.  This  enumeration  of 
acts  of  this  unbecoming  and  disrespectful  character, 
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might,  unhappily,  be  indefinitely  extended.  But  suffi¬ 
cient  has  been  said  to  indicate  to  what  we  refer,  even  if 
any  explanation  at  all  were  required  to  bring  the  matter 
distinctly  before  the  mind. 

The  spirit  of  disobedience  first  alluded  to,  is  fraught 
with  evil  both  to  the  young  themselves  and  to  society  at 
large.  If  children  have  their  own  way,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  but  that  they  will  often  choose  a  wrong  way, 
especially  amidst  the  temptations  and  bad  companions  to 
be  found  in  a  large  city;  and  have  their  own  way  they 
eventually  will,  if  a  slow,  hesitating,  questioning  obedi¬ 
ence,  only,  be  rendered  and  accepted  in  early  childhood. 
Then,  if  ever,  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  and  the  victory 
won,  by  the  parent  over  the  wrong  tendencies  of  the 
child,  and  by  the  child  over  his  own  self-will ;  otherwise, 
with  advancing  years,  the  worst  consequences  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  downward  course  to  folly,  sin,  and  ruin. 
As  educators,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  more  uncompromis¬ 
ing  spirit  in  the  heads  of  many  families;  a  spirit  which 
shall  insist  upon  what  it  thinks  to  be  best.  This  would 
greatly  lighten  our  labors;  for  a  disobedient  spirit  will 
show  itself  at  school  as  well  at  home,  though  with  less 
frequency  and  pertinacity  in  proportion  to  the  smaller 
probability  of  a  successful  issue;  for  with  us,  as  we  trust 
with  all  teachers,  obedience  is  insisted  on  and  enforced 
by  every  needful  measure,  from  the  gentlest  persuasion 
to  the  most  unyielding  authority.  Gently  or  forcibly  it 
must  be  secured,  and  if  this  rule  obtained  at  home,  as 
well  as  at  school,  commencing  with  the  child  in  arms  in 
the  nursery,  parents  would  be  happier,  teachers  would  be 
happier,  children  would  be  far,  far  happier,  and  society 
at  large  would  be  purer  and  happier,  undisturbed  by  so 
many  displays  of  a  selfish,  violent,  and  wicked  spirit. 
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The  lack  of  courtesy  and  good-breeding,  spoken  of  as 
too  prevalent  in  these  days,  springs  from  a  similar 
source,  the  want  of  a  proper  reverence  for  the  claims 
of  age,  authority,  and  the  feelings  of  others;  and  though 
not  of  equal  importance,  is  still  of  much  greater  conse¬ 
quence  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  We  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  by  constantly  neglecting  the  out¬ 
ward  tokens  of  certain  feelings,  we  lose  or  become  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  feelings  themselves.  Now  if  any  one  will 
boldly  say,  that  politeness  is  not  worth  practising,  that 
respect  for  age  is  not  a  virtue,  that  no  special  regard  is 
to  be  shown  to  a  lady,  the  omission  of  the  outward  marks 
would  be  consistent,  at  least,  if  not  agreeable;  but  we 
find  very  few  persons  maintaining  any  such  doctrine  as 
this,  even  among  the  wildest  ultraisms  of  the  day:  almost 
all  profess  to  esteem  politeness  and  courtesy,  and  to 
aspire  to  the  name  and  character  of  gentlemen.  The 
character,  or  what  has  been  generally  understood  by  it, 
of  the  “  Old  English  Gentleman,”  or  the  “  Old  Virginia 
Gentleman,”  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  become  extinct,  unless 
a  more  decided  effort  be  made  to  instil  into  the  young  a 
greater  regard  for  the  amenities  and  elegancies  of  so¬ 
cial  life.  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  former  charac¬ 
ter,  as  personified  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  the  latter  by  Washington,  doing  any  thing 
rude,  coarse,  or  inelegant.  It  requires  a  strong  imagi¬ 
nation  to  think  of  the  two  illustrious  soldiers  and  poets 
first  mentioned,  when  taking  the  lead  among  the  fashion¬ 
able  young  men  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  as  addressing 
a  lady  of  any  degree,  to  say  nothing  of  their  equals  and 
elders,  with  the  forwardness  and  almost  roughness,  that 
are  now  tolerated;  or  to  imagine  Washington,  when  a 
lad,  omitting  all  proper  civility  and  respect  to  his  mother, 
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or  at  any  period  of  life,  neglecting  to  do  all  that  decorum 
required,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might  be 
placed,  in  church,  in  camp,  or  court.  Fortunately,  it 
does  not  require  the  talents  of  a  Sidney,  a  Raleigh,  or  a 
Washington,  to  acquire  the  manners  and  character  of  a 
gentleman.  A  kind  heart,  a  desire  to  please,  and  being 
required  in  early  life  to  do  all  that  these  would  prompt  in 
regard  to  the  feelings  or  comfort  of  others,  with  a  proper 
attention  to  the  outward  signs  of  good-breeding,  current 
at  the  time,  are  the  only  needful  endowments.  In  all 
our  laws  and  regulations  we  have  this  finishing  of  the 
man  in  view;  none  of  them  are  prescribed  as  mere  bar¬ 
ren  points  of  discipline,  without  end  or  aim,  but  are 
meant  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  habits  and  character,  as 
well  as  to  promote  the  order  of  the  school,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  teachers  and  pupils.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  call  upon  all  mothers  who  wish  attentive  and  re¬ 
spectful  sons  to  aid  their  declining  steps,  all  sisters  who 
desire  affectionate  and  obliging  brothers,  modest  and 
elegant  lovers,  and  kind  and  considerate  husbands,  to 
lend  us  their  zealous  cooperation  in  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
deem  a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  charges  so  generally  brought  against  those 
of  the  present  day.” 

With  these  aids,  we  have  the  most  confident  assurance 
of  success  in  our  great  mission — to  assist  parents  in 
training  to  usefulness,  respectability,  honor,  goodness,  and 
happiness,  the  children  entrusted  to  our  charge — and  to  all 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  this  service,  “  in  season  and  out  of 
season,”  we  pledge  ourselves,  as  long  as  they  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  and  remain  under  our  instruction,  control,  and 
management. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  1847. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr., 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK,  COMPOSITION, 

ETC. 


GEORGE  F.  HITCHCOCK,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Grammar,  History,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  etc. 
GEORGE  T.  LITTLEFIELD,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry, 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Draiving. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 


TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars;  or 
$16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  languages, 
$20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain  less  than  a 
year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with  in¬ 

struction  in  Writing. 

nZT5*  Stationery  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation,* 
and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven 
weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

DCT*  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respectfully 
solicited. 


*  This  year,  1843,  on  the  4th  of  September. 
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□IT"*  Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific  no¬ 
tice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

dT^  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour  being 
the  least  time  admitted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly ;)  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly, 
and  medals  yearly. 

d?3  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian ,  early  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — to 
12£  ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon  Sessions 
— from  3£  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the  darkness  pre¬ 
vents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour;  during  which  time,  the 
hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is  somewhat  earlier.  [The  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually  dismissed  half  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — Fast  day — May  day — 
Christmas  day — New  Year’s  day — one  day  for  the  General  Training, 
when  in  Boston — the  Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  exhibition 
at  Harvard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of 
“  Anniversary  week  five  weeks,  commencing  this  year  on  the  31st 
of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  preparatory  school  has  the 
same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1848. 


STUDIES 


PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

- ♦ - 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  through 
Vulgar  Fractions,  including  Oral 
Arithmetic; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  begun, 
with  Elements  of  Parsing; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,*  in 
Pierpont’s  Introduction  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reader ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  dictation ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  begun  ; 

Grammar  continued,  with  Parsing  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part,  finished  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Pierpont’s 
Introduction  and  Russell’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Common  School  Read- 
er  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation 
from  the  same ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Colburn’s  Sequel ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in 
Pierpont’s  National  Reader  ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Map  Questions,  and 
Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra ; 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining, 
from  Russell’s  Common  School 
Reader ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map 
Questions,  and  Map  Drawing ; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 
Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Reading  select  Plays  from  Shaks- 
peare ; 

History  of  the  United  States  ; 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science  ; 

“  Political  Economy ; 
Natural  Philosophy ; 

Composition  j 
Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science  ; 
Keightley’s  Mythology  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra; 

Practical  Surveying ; 

Walker’s  Geometry ; 

Davies’s  Legendre ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy; 


*  Walker’s  or  Worcester’s  Dictionary  for  all  the  Classes. 
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- ’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; 

Reading  in  Shakspeare’s  Plays  and 
Pierpont’s  American  First  Class 
Book  ; 

Rhetoric ; 

Book-keeping ;  (Hitchcock’s  Sys¬ 
tem  ;) 

Declamation  ; 

Composition  ; 

Writing. 


***  The  reading  books  are  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety.  Those  of  several 
authors, besides  the  abovementioned, 
are  used. 

j~V  Exercises  twice  a  week,  for 
the  four  lower  classes,  in  Colburn’s 
Mental  Arithmetic. 


Vocal  Music  by  all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  1 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar; 

Weld’s  “  Lessons; 

Andrews’s  “  Reader,  begun  ; 

FOURTHT  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar, contin’d ; 
“  “  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

“  tc  Viri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and 
Greek  Lessons. 


EPARTMENT. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  Ovid ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  contin¬ 
ued  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises, begun  ; 
Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Ex¬ 
ercises,  continued  ; 

Virgil,  finished ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar; 
Receuil  Choisi ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book ; 

Exiles  of  Siberia ; 

Telemaque. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Colmena  Espanola ; 

Novelas  Espanolas  ; 

Gil  Bias. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer  ; 

Primary  Reader ; 

Young  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 
Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader ; 
Worcester’s  Sec.  and  Third  Books  ; 
Mount  Vernon  Reader; 
Introduction  to  the  National  Reader; 
Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader  ; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Fowle’s  Improved  Guide  ; 
Common  School  Speller ; 
Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic ; 
Colburn's  First  Lessons ; 
Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Alger’s  Murray’s  Grammar; 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography ; 
Fowle’s  Geography  ana  Atlas  ; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER 


DEPART ME 


PUPILS. 

Charles  H.  Ammidown, 
Cornelius  G.  Atwood, 
Richard  W.  Baker, 

Wm.  K.  Banvard, 

Lemuel  Barker, 

Gustave  P.  Beale, 

Wm.  Henry  Beale, 

Frederic  A.  Billings, 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 

John  S.Braman, 

Charles  W.  Brooks, 

John  E.  Brown, 

Edward  K.  Buttrick, 

Frank  Buttrick, 

*  John  A.  Carpenter, 

*  John  Cavanagh, 

Edward  A.  Clapp, 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Jr., 

T.  William  Clarke, 

Henry  Cobb,  (of  Barnstable ,) 
Farley  F.  Conant, 

Alonzo  G.  Conant, 

Joseph  H.  Curtis, 

Charles  H.  Cushing, 

*  W.  P.  W.  Dana, 


NT  . 


RESIDENCE. 

Essex  St. 
Washington  St. 
Chelsea. 

Tyler  St. 

South  Boston. 

Arch  St. 

Pearl  Place. 

Avon  Place. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Chestnut  St. 
Bedford  St. 
Temple  St. 

East  Cambridge. 

Beach  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Cambridge. 
Beacon  St. 
Kingston  St. 
Kingston  St. 

Temple  St. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Oxford  St. 
Bulfinch  St. 


*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Samuel  Dana,  Jr., 

• 

Bulfinch  Place. 

George  H.  Dana, 

• 

Bumstead  Place. 

Charles  C.  Darling, 

• 

Harrison  Avenue. 

James  E.  Dean,  ( of  Vassalboru',  Maine,) 

• 

Washington  St. 

Frederic  W.  Delano, 

• 

Allen  St. 

Henry  G.  Denny, 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr., 

' 

Summer  St. 

James  Dodd,  .... 

• 

Centra]  Court. 

EbenE.Dyer,  .... 

• 

South  Boston. 

Wm.  H.  Dutton, 

• 

Washington  St. 

George  Eldridge, 

• 

Otis  Place. 

G.  Granville  Ellis, 

James  M.  Ellis,  .... 

|  Harrison  Avenue. 

P.  Perrin  Ellis,  .... 

• 

Pine  Place. 

Lysander  A.  Ellis, 

• 

Edinburgh  St. 

Robert  W.  Emmons, 

Nathaniel  H.  Emmons,  Jr.,  . 

1 

Summer  St. 

Julian  W.  Eayrs,  ( of  Mexico,) 

• 

Common  St. 

Henry  G.  Fay,  .... 

• 

Chelsea. 

Wm.H.  Fay,  .... 

• 

Washington  St. 

Barnard  Ford,  Jr., 

• 

Dorchester. 

Nathaniel  L.  Francis,  . 

Andrew  H.  Francis, 

1 

Pearl  St. 

Stephen  P.  Fuller,  Jr., 

Hancock  St. 

Samuel  S.  Gilbert, 

Dorchester. 

Ezra  S.  Gannett,  (0/  South  Natick,) 

Edinburgh  St. 

Fred.  T.  Gray,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

Charles  S.  Grew, 

Dorchester. 

Charles  E.  Griswold, 

Kingston  St. 

James  Harris,  Jr., 

Edward  K.  Harris, 

Summer  St. 

Winthrop  Harding,  ( of  New  Orleans,) 

Washington  St. 

Charles  F.  Hardwick,  . 

South  Boston. 

D.  Hyslop  Hayden, 

Tremont  St. 

Oscar  Hood, 

South  Boston. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Milton. 

Oliver  G.  Hooper, 

Charlestown. 

Henry  0.  Hooper, 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 
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PUPILS. 

Charles  P.  Horton, 

Wm.  L.  Horton, 

Frederic  A.  Howard, 

Charles  Hubbard,  Jr.,  . 

Samuel  H.  Hurd, 

Frederic  G.  Hurd, 

Benjamin  Hurd,  .... 
John  C.  Ilsley,  .... 
James  S.  Jacobs, 

Aaron  M.  Jacobs, 

Wm.  C.  Jones,  .... 
Charles  S.  Kendall, 

Francis  D.  Lecompte,  . 

Albert  H.  Lewis, 

Frank  H.  Little,  .... 
Wm.  H.  Lincoln, 

Dwight  B.  Lombard, 

George  A.  Lord, 

Henry  E.  Lord,  .... 
Wm.H.  Loring,  .... 
David  W.  Loring, 

#  James  McCallum,  (of  Nova  Scotia ,) 
Cornelius  W.  McKay,  . 

John  Mclntire,  Jr., 

Andrew  F.  Marsh, 

Francis  W.  Marshall,  . 

Edwin  L.  Maynard, 

Horace  P.  Milton, 

Josiah  Nickerson, 

William  M.  Noyes, 

James  A.  Perkins, 

William  E.  Perkins, 

George  L.  Perry, 

William  H.  Phipps, 

George  Phipps,  .... 
William  Phipps,  Jr., 

Charles  A.  Pope, 

Josiah  Porter,  .... 
Royal  F.  Porter, 


RESIDENCE. 

Winthrop  Place. 

Pine  Place. 
Chelsea. 

Charlestown. 

Chelsea. 

Pleasant  St. 

Kingston  St. 
Indiana  Place. 
Washington  St. 
Pine  St. 
Cambridge. 
Hancock  St. 
Boylston  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Albany  St. 

Warren  St. 

Hudson  St. 

East  Boston. 
North  Malden. 
Roxburv. 
Pinckney  St. 
Warren  St. 

Clark  St. 

Roxbury. 

Hudson  St. 

Winthrop  Place. 

Temple  St. 
Dorchester. 

Roxbury. 

Brookline. 

Cambridge. 

Dorchester. 
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PUPILS. 

Richard  F.  Putnam, 

RESIDENCE. 

South  Boston. 

Samuel  A.  Rhoades, 

•  % 

Charlestown. 

Charles  0.  Rich,  .... 

|  Edinburgh  St. 

James  G.  Rich,  .... 
Daniel  A.  Rogers, 

•  • 

) 

Central  Court. 

John  C.  Ropes,  .... 
Francis  C.  Ropes, 

[  Chestnut  St. 

Henry  Ropes,  .... 

George  0.  Sears, 

Rowe  Place. 

Thomas  W.  Seaverns, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Hartley  W.  Sewall, 

Tyler  St. 

Henry  W.  Sowle, 

Charles  St. 

Charles  F.  Stevens, 

Somerville. 

E.  Fenwick  Stone, 

Medford. 

#  George  R.  R.  Sturgis. 

Pemberton  Square. 

*  Henry  H.  Sturgis, 

Henry  P.  Tallant,  (of  Nantucket,) 

. 

•  • 

Kneeland  St. 

James  E.  Thacher, 

•  1 

Dorchester. 

Alfred  C.  Thacher, 

A.  Wallace  Thaxter,  . 

i 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Samuel  W.  Thorndike, 

♦ 

Kingston  St. 

Henry  A.  Thorndike, 

William  L.  Thwing,  . 

Howard  St. 

Howard  M.  Ticknor,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Henry  M.  Tremlett, 

Dorchester. 

Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Washington  Square 

Charles  H.  Walker, 

Pleasant  St.  Court. 

Rosmond  Walker, 

Brookline. 

Charles  J.  Whitmore, 

•  j 

Hancock  St. 

William  H.  Whitmore, 

Austin  Whitney,  (of  New  Orleans,) 

i 

•  • 

Roxbury. 

Henry  C.  Wright, 

•  • 

Waver  ley  Place. 

*  William  H.  H.  Wheeler, 

•  • 

Pleasant  St. 

William  B.  Young, 

•  • 

Jamaica  Plain. 
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PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Francis  Alger,  Jr., . 

South  Boston. 

John  Ware  Atkins, . 

Kingston  St. 

Joseph  Banvard,  Jr., . 

Tyler  St. 

Francis  Augustus  Braman, 

Chestnut  St. 

Charles  Murdock  Brown,  .... 

Asylum  St. 

George  Gilbert  Brown,  .... 

Robert  Farley  Clark, . 

William  Coffin  Cotton, 

George  Henry  Cotton, 

Sea  St. 

Beacon  St. 

Waverley  Place. 

Herbert  Baldwin  Cushing,  .... 

Essex  St. 

Francis  Parkman  Denny,  .... 

Summer  St. 

Albert  Griffiths, . 

Gridley  St. 

Frank  Thayer  Hitchcock,  .... 

Federal  Court. 

Walter  Brown  Hewins,  .... 

Tremont  St. 

Edward  Lewis  Jones,  .... 

Chelsea. 

William  Thomas  Jones,  ...  j 

Henry  Brown  Jones,  ....  1 

Summer  St. 

Francis  William  Lawrence, 

Tremont  St. 

Richard  Mitchell  Lincoln,  .... 
Henry  Fisk  Maynard,  .... 

Hancock  St. 

Daniel  Baxter  Merriam,  .... 

Harrison  Avenue. 

George  Langdon  Odiorne,  .... 

South  Bennett  St. 

John  Dalling  Parker,  .... 

Bussey  Place. 

Edward  Cyrenius  Richardson, 

High  Street. 

*  Allen  Washington  Read, 

Rowe  St. 

George  Gordon  Sampson.  ...  ) 

Augustus  Newman  Sampson,  .  .  I 

Washington  St. 

George  Henry  Skerry,  .... 

Hancock  St. 

*  James  Perkins  Sturgis,  .... 

Pemberton  Square. 

POPILS. 

John  Eliot  Tappan, 

Joseph  Franklin  Tenney,  . 
Alden  Augustus  Thorndike, 
Frank  Van  Brunt, 

*  Ernesto  Valtellina, 

George  Willis  Warren, 
Edward  Howard  Willis, 
William  James  Whittle, 
George  Brooks  Young, 


RESIDENCE . 

Roxbury. 
Washington  St. 
Kingston  St. 
Washington  Place. 
Tremont  St. 
Summer  St. 

High  St. 

Harvard  St. 
Summer  St. 


REMARKS 


ON  THE 

RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 


Which  Parents  are  respectfully  requested  to  read ,  and  cooperate 
ivith  the  Teachers  in  supporting. 


The  idea  that  we  should  teach  the  child  what  he  is  to 
practise  when  he  becomes  a  man,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
plan  of  school  operations.  Hence,  we  introduce — as  first 
in  order  of  importance — the  virtues,  graces,  and  moral  du¬ 
ties  of  life ;  and  strive  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  pu¬ 
pils,  as  their  perpetual  guides  through  this  world,  those 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  character,  useful  to  our  race,  or  which  may  recom¬ 
mend  the  individual  to  the  favor  and  blessing  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  We  devote  much  time  to  these  objects,  labor¬ 
ing  to  show,  by  all  practical  means,  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  ; 
the  Manliness  of  Truth;  the  Magnanimity  of  Honor;  the 
Happiness  of  Obedience;  the  Meliorating  nature  of  Love; 
the  Subduing  power  of  Gentleness  ; — as  well  as  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  advantages  and  rewards,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  which  attend  upon  their  practice.  While  Impurity 
and  Vice,  Dishonesty  and  Falsehood,  Baseness  and  Dis¬ 
obedience,  Malignity  and  Passion,  are  decried  and  exposed 
in  all  their  hideous  deformity  ;  and  the  inevitable  fate  of 
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their  votaries  dwelt  upon  with  the  most  solemn  depre¬ 
cation.  Diligence  is  contrasted  with  Sloth  ;  Neatness 
with  Slovenliness;  Order  with  Irregular  habits  ;  Punc¬ 
tuality  with  Tardiness  ;  Generosity  with  Selfishness  ;  Po¬ 
liteness  with  Rudeness  of  behavior  ; — and  all  illustrated 
by  such  examples  as  present,  in  the  most  vivid  and  strik¬ 
ing  manner,  the  winning  and  beneficial  qualities  of  the 
former,  and  the  repulsive  and  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
latter. 

Conscious  of  the  varying  elements  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  young,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  some  labor  be¬ 
yond  others,  in  their  struggles  with  inward  temptation,  we 
adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  our  practice  to  individual  cases; 
and  have  hitherto  experienced  much  satisfaction  in  the  re¬ 
sults. 

To  overcome  impetuous  and  violent  feelings,  we  have 
usually  found  gentleness  of  treatment  most  effectual ;  and, 
in  cases  where  individuals  have  been  brought  to  confess 
their  infirmity  of  temper,  we  have  rarely  failed  to  enlist 
their  best  efforts  in  the  cause.  These  secured,  victory  is 
almost  inevitable. 

We  have  long  aimed,  and  still  continue  to  aim,  to  make 
these  principles  the  striking  and  -peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  school — feeling  that  what  the  future  condition  of 
our  country  is  to  be,  must  depend  vastly  more  on  the  moral 
character  and  habits  of  the  people,  than  on  the  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  acquirements,  or  the  rigor  of  mental 
discipline.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to 
deny  the  claims  of  intellect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
readily  acknowledge  our  conviction,  that,  in  an  abstract 
comparison  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
former  rise  far  higher  in  the  moral  scale  than  the  latter, 
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and  almost  in  proportion  to  the  respective  degrees  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  one  and  of  mental  darkness  of  the  other. 

We  assume  this  position,  however,  because,  from  care¬ 
ful  observation,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  many  schools, 
the  moral  nature  is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  intellectual 
over-wrought.  If  to  the  mental,  were  added,  in  all  our 
schools,  an  amount  of  moral  training  proportionate  to  its 
claims,  what  might  not  be  expected  to  result  ?  Not  mere¬ 
ly  that  a  majority  of  the  criminals  in  our  prisons  would  be 
persons  of  little  or  no  education  ;  but  that  their  numbers 
would  continually  decrease  till,  in  time,  the  prisons  would 
become  nearly  depopulated,  so  far  as  our  own  countrymen 
are  concerned. 

As  we  discharge  from  our  ranks  about  sixty  pupils,  on 
the  average,  annually,  our  responsibility  to  the  community 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Six  hundred  in  ten  years  ! 
What  an  amount  of  weal  or  wo  we  are  instrumental  in  in¬ 
troducing  into  society  !  The  consideration  is  solemn  in¬ 
deed  !  and  we  beseech  parents,  the  education  of  whose 
children  is  entrusted  to  our  care,  to  aid  us  in  the  momen¬ 
tous  work,  by  their  cooperation,  confidence,  and  friendly 
counsel ;  that  the  measures  we  adopt  for  the  present  and 
future  advantage  of  the  pupils,  may  be  carried  out  and 
rendered  subservient  to  iveal  and  not  to  ico}  either  in  this 
life  or  the  future  one. 

Children  are  received  into  our  Preparatory  Department 
at  any  age  above  four  years ;  and  are  put  upon  such  a 
course  of  training  as  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  most  likely 
to  effect  the  object  at  which  we  aim,  as  above  stated,  and 
introduced  to  those  branches  of  study  best  adapted  to  their 
age.  In  this  Department,  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
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raphy, — and,  usually,  Grammar  and  Vocal  Music.  A  ma¬ 
ternal  discipline  is  exercised  over  them,  and  a  thorough 
preparation  made  for  promotion  to  the  Upper  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  time  of  promotion  is  irrespective  of  age,  and  varies 
with  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  from  seven  or  eight  years 
old  to  ten.  To  those  who  are  intended  for  Chauncy-Hall 
School,  great  advantage  would  arise  from  an  early  entrance 
into  the  Preparatory  Department. 

The  Upper  Department  carries  the  pupil  forward  in  a 
course  to  fit  him  for  the  position  in  life  to  which  he  is  des¬ 
tined  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for 
us  to  know  this  position  at  an  early  period  of  the  school 
life.  For  example,  if  he  is  intended  for  college,  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  by  the  time  he  is  eleven  years  of  age  ; 
that  he  may  then  enter  upon  the  five  years’  classical  prepara¬ 
tion  usually  required  to  fit  boys  for  our  best  colleges.  If  he 
is  to  be  fitted  for  a  store,  he  should  begin  upon  the  modern 
languages  by  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  that  he  may 
have  attained  a  familiarity  with  them  by  the  time  he  is  six¬ 
teen,  at  which  age  most  boys  enter  upon  their  mercantile 
career.  If,  therefore,  we  are  duly  apprized  of  the  parent’s 
wishes  or  intentions,  we  can  cooperate  with  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  effect. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study  daily,  is  required 
of  all  pupils,  excepting  the  very  beginners,  in  the  Prepar¬ 
atory  Department  ;  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  but  in 
cases  of  physical  inability,  certified  to,  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  in  person  or  in  writing.  In  case  of  the  pupil’s 
failing,  on  whatever  plea ,  to  take  his  books  home  with  him 
for  study,  we  ask  to  be  notified  of  the  fact  immediate¬ 
ly.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  something 
'*’• ong  in  it. 
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Here,  too,  we  would  ask,  that  no  pupil  may  be  exempted 
from  any  study  which  his  class  pursue,  except  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  teachers,  without  much  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  or  a  personal  interview  with  us.  Where 
such  exemption  is  pleaded  for,  an  unwillingness  to  make  a 
mental  effort  is  frequently  the  cause,  although  such  effort 
would  not  only  be  crowned  with  success,  but  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  mind.  If  children  cannot  immediately 
perceive  the  utility  of  a  study,  they  become  impatient  of 
the  labor  ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  their  duty  to  trust  to 
the  experience  and  discretion  of  maturer  heads. 

It  being  important  that  a  child’s  whole  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  school  training  should  be  unbroken,  as  well  as 
that  his  classmates  should  not  be  interrupted  or  put  back, 
by  the  absence  or  delinquency  of  others,  strict  punctuality 
and  constant  attendance  are  expected  of  all.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  be  away  in  class  time,  and  we  earnestly  en¬ 
treat  parents  to  grant  no  dispensations  from  the  observance 
of  this  rule,  except  when  absolutely  unavoidable. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  every  pupil  should  be  in  his 
seat,  not  only  to  promote  a  useful  habit  and  fulfil  an  obvi¬ 
ous  duty,  but  because  this  is  the  time  especially  devoted 
to  the  promulgation  of  general  laws  and  general  lessons, 
and  to  the  highest  objects  of  a  human  being,  that  are  em¬ 
braced  in  school  education.  A  loss  of  the  instructions  of 
this  hour  will  not  only  be  felt  in  future  time,  but  invariably 
subject  the  individual  to  immediate  and  growing  inconve¬ 
niences.  Consequently,  parents  can  hardly  do  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  greater  disservice  than  to  indulge  them  in  habits  of 
late  rising  or  sluggish  preparation  for  school. 

We  are  so  liberal  in  vacations  and  holydays,  and  school 
intermissions,  that,  by  a  little  previous  thought,  most  of  the 
2* 
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excursions  for  pleasure,  with  which  our  pupils  are  con¬ 
nected,  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  so  arranged  as  to  fall 
within  the  red-letter  time.  Parents  will  confer  a  real  bene¬ 
fit  on  their  children  by  regarding  this  suggestion,  even 
when  a  single  half-day  only  is  concerned. 

In  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  are  short 
and  dark,  and  the  weather  very  stormy  or  inclement,  we 
sometimes  hold  a  double  session,  by  which  the  children  are 
saved  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  those  residing 
out  of  town  greatly  accommodated.  We  trust  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all. 

Weekly  reports  of  the  attendance,  lessons,  deportment, 
foe.,  of  pupils,  are  regularly  furnished ;  and  we  earnestly 
request  all  parents  or  guardians  to  require  them  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  for  examination,  as  early  as  the  Wednesday  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  ;  and,  after  the  examination,  to  endorse  them, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  the  date  when  it  is  done.  And 
if  they  are  not  shown  at  the  time  when  due,  to  notify  us  of 
it.  If  they  will  also  express  to  the  children  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  quality  of  the  report,  giving  such  word  of 
commendation  or  disapprobation  as  it  may  deserve,  they 
will  greatly  facilitate  our  labors  and  equally  benefit  the 
pupil.  Whereas,  if  they  manifest  an  indifference  to  the 
reports  or  the  character  of  the  marks,  we  lose  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  influencing  their  children  that  we 
possess  ;  and,  consequently,  the  children  become  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  By  attending  to  these  requests,  parents  will  also 
keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  course  of  instruction, 
&/C.,  to  which  their  children  are  subjected,  and  be  reminded 
of,  what  they  often  forget,  in  the  absorption  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  business,  some  communication  they  wish  to  make 
to  us  respecting  their  plans  for  their  children,  which  time 
and  circumstance  so  frequently  modify. 
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These  reports  contain  the  evidence  of  claims  for  medals 
and  other  distinctions ;  and  must  be  carefully  kept  till 
brought  back  to  school,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  for 
record.  In  consequence  of  much  inconvenience  to  us, 
and  mortification  to  some  scholars  in  past  time,  we  stated, 
in  our  last  Annual  Report,  that  “  no  claim  will  hereafter 
be  considered,  where  all  the  reports  of  the  year  have  not 
been  returned  to  school  every  three  months,  to  be  regis¬ 
tered,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  in 
token  of  their  having  been  examined.  Nor  can  any  low 
mark  fairly  incurred,  be  excused ,  as  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
at  any  point  in  the  process  of  excusing,  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all.  The  returning  of  the  reports  every  three 
months,  is  required  of  every  boy,  whether  a  candidate  for 
a  prize  or  not.” 

In  common  with  the  most  enlightened  educators  of  the 
present  day,  we  hold,  as  we  have  long  held  and  practised 
on,  the  principle,  that  much  injury  is  done  to  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  and  dispositions  of  the  young,  by  a  distribution  of 
prizes  of  any  kind,  founded  on  real  or  supposed  literary  or 
intellectual  merit,  in  comparison  with  that  of  others.  Our 
premiums  are,  therefore,  awarded  for  absolute  personal 
success  in  behavior  and  school  studies  ;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  good  behavior — thus  carrying  out  the  theory 
presented  in  our  opening  remarks.  The  advantage  of  this 
course  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  continued.  By  our  system,  every  boy,  who, 
by  self-control  and  diligence,  obeys  the  rules  and  learns  his 
tasks,  is  sure  of  a  reward,  without  regard  to  class,  or  age, 
or  the  number  of  claimants.  Regular  attendance  through 
the  year  is,  however,  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  medal. 

All  heart-burnings,  jealousy,  and  envy,  are  thus  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  pupil  decides  his  own  case,  independent  of 
the  judgment  of  others. 
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Quarterly  prizes, — usually  of  books, — are  awarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  gains  on  the  required  number, — 
four ,  for  lessons,  industry,  &c. 

Some  remarks,  made  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  are,  as 
we  think,  so  important  in  their  relations,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  sentiments  involved  in  them  are  so  vital  to  true 
success  in  manhood,  that  we  introduce  them  here,  that  they 
may  be  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  parties  interested, 
at  the  fireside,  and  perhaps  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
an  object  so  momentous  to  us  all. 

“  To  form,  in  the  young,  habits  of  Truth,  Honesty,  Hon¬ 
or,  Punctuality,  Order,  and  Politeness  of  a  genuine  kind, 
is  the  daily  endeavor  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and 
the  object  of  our  Rules  and  Regulations.  No  proper  self- 
respect  can  exist  in  a  character,  where  these  qualities  and 
habits  are  not  developed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
where  self-respect  does  not  exist,  the  child  is  a  mere  crea¬ 
ture  of  impulse,  to  whom  no  strong  appeal  can  be  made, 
or  argument  applied,  except  such  as  grows  out  of  a  selfish 
fear  of  personal  discomfort. 

As  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  to  secure  the  above  qualities  for  their  children,  as 
strong  now  as  at  any  former  period,  no  argument  will  be 
entered  into  as  to  their  importance.  Being  agreed  on  that 
point,  we  have  only  to  sympathize  and  cooperate  with  each 
other,  resisting  especially  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  aim¬ 
ing  at  correct  habits  as  well  as  good  principles.  But  there 
is  one  point,  in  which  those  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  teaching, — in  fact,  probably,  the  elder  portion  of  the 
community  generally, — observe  so  marked  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  customs  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  former 
times,  and  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present,  that 
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a  few  words  upon  it  may  be  in  season ;  we  refer  to  the 
want  of  habits  of  prompt  obedience  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  it,  and  a  lack  of  proper  deference  and  po¬ 
liteness,  from  the  young  to  their  elders,  growing  out  of 
this,  through  society  at  large. 

Children,  instead  of  complying,  with  an  almost  instinc¬ 
tive  readiness,  with  the  directions  of  their  parents,  wait  to 
have  them  repeated  several  times  ;  stop  to  argue  the  point, 
and  not  unfrequently  set  up  their  own  will  in  opposition  to 
that  of  their  parents.  The  common  outward  expressions 
of  respect,  too,  are  quite  generally  omitted.  Sir  and 
Ma’am,  Please  and  Thank  You,  Good  Morning  and  Good 
Evening,  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion  ;  hats 
and  caps  are  worn  into  parlors,  school-rooms,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  elders  and  ladies,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  into 
a  stable,  or  tavern,  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  Coats 
are  put  on,  hats  secured,  and  pew  doors  banged  open,  before 
the  close  of  the  benediction  at  church ;  and  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  lecturers  are  cut  short  in  their  closing  remarks, 
by  an  audience  anxious  to  save  one  minute,  for  no  purpose 
whatever  !  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  mature  or  advanced 
years  are  addressed  with  flippant  pertness,  and  without  the 
usual  expressions  of  respect,  by  those  young  enough  to  be 
their  children  or  grandchildren.  This  enumeration  of 
acts  of  this  unbecoming  and  disrespectful  character,  might, 
unhappily,  be  indefinitely  extended.  But  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  to  what  we  refer,  even  if  any  explanation 
at  all  were  required  to  bring  the  matter  distinctly  before 
the  mind. 

The  spirit  of.  disobedience  first  alluded  to,  is  fraught 
with  evil,  both  to  the  young  themselves,  and  to  society  at 
large.  If  children  have  their  own  way,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  but  that  they  will  often  choose  a  wrong  way, 
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especially  amidst  the  temptations  and  bad  companions  to 
be  found  in  a  large  city ;  and  have  their  own  way  they 
eventually  will,  if  a  slow,  hesitating,  questioning  obedi¬ 
ence,  only,  be  rendered  and  accepted  in  early  childhood. 
Then,  if  ever,  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  the  victory 
won  by  the  parent  over  the  wrong  tendencies  of  the  child, 
and  by  the  child  over  his  own  self-will ;  otherwise,  with 
advancing  years,  the  worst  consequences  may  be  looked 
for  in  a  downward  course  to  folly,  sin,  and  ruin.  As  edu¬ 
cators,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  more  uncompromising  spirit 
in  the  heads  of  many  families  ;  a  spirit  which  shall  insist 
upon  what  it  thinks  to  be  best.  This  would  greatly 
lighten  our  labors;  for  a  disobedient  spirit  will  show  itself 
at  school  as  well  as  at  home,  though  with  less  frequency 
and  pertinacity  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  probability  of 
a  successful  issue  ;  for  with  us,  as  we  trust  with  all  teachers, 
obedience  is  insisted  on,  and  enforced  by  every  needful 
measure,  from  the  gentlest  persuasion  to  the  most  unyield¬ 
ing  authority.  Gently,  or  forcibly,  it  must  be  secured  ;  and 
if  this  rule  obtained  at  home,  as  well  as  at  school,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  child  in  arms  in  the  nursery,  parents 
would  be  happier,  teachers  would  be  happier,  children 
would  be  far,  far  happier,  and  society  at  large  would  be 
purer  and  happier,  undisturbed  by  so  many  displays  of  a 
selfish,  violent,  and  wicked  spirit. 

The  lack  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  spoken  of  as 
too  prevalent  in  these  days,  springs  from  a  similar  source, 
the  want  of  a  proper  reverence  for  the  claims  of  age,  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  feelings  of  others;  and  though  not  of  equal 
importance,  is  still  of  much  greater  consequence  than 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  We  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  by  constantly  neglecting  the  outward  tokens  of 
certain  feelings,  we  lose,  or  become  incapable  of  the  feel- 
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ings  themselves.  Now,  if  any  one  will  boldly  say,  that  po¬ 
liteness  is  not  worth  practising ;  that  respect  for  age  is  not 
a  virtue  ;  that  no  special  regard  is  to  be  shown  to  a  lady, 
the  omission  of  the  outward  marks  would  be  consistent,  at 
least,  if  not  agreeable  ;  but  we  find  very  few  persons  main¬ 
taining  any  such  doctrine  as  this,  even  among  the  wildest 
ultraisms  of  the  day :  almost  all  profess  to  esteem  polite¬ 
ness  and  courtesy,  and  to  aspire  to  the  name  and  character 
of  gentlemen.  The  character,  or  what  has  been  generally 
understood  by  it,  of  the  ‘  Old  English  Gentleman/  or  the 
‘  Old  Virginia  Gentleman/  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  become 
extinct,  unless  a  more  decided  effort  be  made  to  instil  into 
the  young  a  greater  regard  for  the  amenities  and  elegan¬ 
ces  of  social  life.  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  former 
character,  as  personified  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  and  the  latter  by  Washington,  doing  any  thing 
rude,  coarse,  or  inelegant.  It  requires  a  strong  imagina¬ 
tion  to  think  of  the  two  illustrious  soldiers  and  poets  first 
mentioned,  when  taking  the  lead  among  the  fashionable 
young  men  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  as  addressing  a  lady 
of  any  degree,  to  say  nothing  of  their  equals  and  elders, 
with  the  forwardness  and  almost  roughness,  that  are  now 
tolerated  ;  or  to  imagine  Washington,  when  a  lad,  omitting 
all  proper  civility  and  respect  to  his  mother,  or  at  any  peri¬ 
od  of  life,  neglecting  to  do  all  that  decorum  required  under 
whatever  circumstances  he  might  be  placed,  in  church,  in 
camp,  or  court.  Fortunately,  it  does  not  require  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  a  Sidney,  a  Raleigh,  or  a  Washington,  to  acquire 
the  manners  and  character  of  a  gentleman.  A  kind  heart, 
a  desire  to  please,  and  being  required  in  early  life  to  do  all 
that  these  would  prompt,  in  regard  to  the  feelings  or  com¬ 
fort  of  others,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  outward  signs 
of  good  breeding,  current  at  the  time,  are  the  only  need- 
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ful  endowments.  In  all  our  laws  and  regulations,  we  have 
this  finishing  of  the  man  in  view ;  none  of  them  are  pre¬ 
scribed  as  mere  barren  points  of  discipline,  without  end  or 
aim,  but  are  meant  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  habits  and 
character,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  order  of  the  school, 
and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
We,  therefore,  call  upon  all  mothers  who  wish  attentive 
and  respectful  sons,  to  aid  their  declining  steps, — all  sisters 
who  desire  affectionate  and  obliging  brothers,  modest  and 
elegant  lovers,  and  kind  and  considerate  husbands,  to  lend 
us  their  zealous  cooperation  in  endeavoring  to  redeem  a 
portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  rising  generation  from 
the  charges  so  generally  brought  against  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.” 

With  these  aids,  we  have  the  most  confident  assurance 
of  success  in  our  task, — to  assist  parents  in  training  to 
usefulness ,  respectability ,  honor ,  goodness,  and  happiness , 
the  children  entrusted  to  our  charge  ;  and  to  all  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  this  service,  “  in  season  and  out  of  season,”  we 
pledge  ourselves,  as  long  as  they  are  committed  to,  and  re¬ 
main  under,  our  instruction,  control,  and  management. 


May,  1848. 
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ANNUAL 


CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 

BOSTON: 


WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES  BY 
WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  IS  CONDUCTED. 


MAY,  1849. 


BOSTON: 

DUTTON  AND  WENTWORTH,  PRINTERS. 

CONGRESS  STREET. 


1849. 


TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr., 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK, 

COMPOSITION,  ETC. 


C.  COFFIN  HARRIS,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geogra¬ 

phy,  Grammar,  History,  Surveying ,  Book-keeping,  etc. 
HORACE  CHAPIN,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 


TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars ;  or 
$16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain  less 

\ 

than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with  in¬ 

struction  in  Writing. 

{Cf"  Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnished 
to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,*  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

0^  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 


*  This  year,  1849,  on  the  3d  of  September. 
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CtT  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly ;)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly.  [See  page  17.] 

Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  fy  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  which 
time,  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — 81 
to  121 ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon 
Sessions — from  31  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour ;  during 
which  tune,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is  somewhat 
earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the 
upper  school.] 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLYDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — New  Year’s  day — Fast 
day — May  day — Christmas  day — one  day  for  the  General  Train¬ 
ing,  when  in  Boston — the  Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Harvard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the 
Monday  of  “Anniversary  week,” — five  weeks,  commencing  this  year 
on  the  30th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  preparatory 
school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 


Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1849. 
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STUDIES 


PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  begun  ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Pierpont’s  Intro¬ 
duction  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from  the 
same  ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction,  and  Colburn’s 
Sequel ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in  Pier¬ 
pont’s  National  Reader ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Map  Questions,  and  Map 
Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra  begun ; 

1* 


Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  from 
Russell’s  Common  School  Reader ; 
Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLA  S  S  . 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map  Questions, 
and  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic ; 

Tower’s  Intellectual  Algebra  finished ; 
Sherwin's  Algebra ; 

History  of  the  United  States ; 

Way  land’s  Moral  Science  ; 

“  Political  Economy ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Composition ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science ; 

Keightley’s  Mythology ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Practical  Surveying ; 

Walker’s  Geometry ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy ; 

Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ; 

Reading  in  Shakspeare’s  Plays  and  Pier¬ 
pont’s  American  First  Class  Book ; 
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Book-keeping  ;  (Hitchcock’s  System) ; 
Declamation ; 

Composition ; 

Writing. 


*#*  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety. 
Those  of  several  authors,  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  are  occasionally  used. 


Vocal  Music  by  all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

Weld’s  “  Lessons ; 

Andrews’s  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued  j 


cc 

cc 

Reader,  finished ; 

(C 

cc 

Exercises,  begun ; 

cc 

cc 

Viri  Roime. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  continued; 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued. 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises,  begun  ; 
Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exercises 
continued ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 

Receuil  Choisi ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book ; 

Exiles  of  Siberia ; 

Charles  XII. 

PREP AR ATOR 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Primary  Reader ; 

Young  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader; 
Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Mount  Vernon  Reader ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader ; 
Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader ; 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Colmena  Espanola ; 

Novelas  Kspanolas  ; 

Gil  Bias. 


Y  DEPARTMENT 

Fowle’s  Improved  Guide ; 
Common  School  Speller ; 
Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 
Emerson's  Second  Part ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  ; 
Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Fowle’s  Geography  and  Atlas ; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 
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PUPILS. 

- ♦ - 

UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Cornelius  G.  Atwood, 

Richard  W.  Baker,  . 

Ezra  H.  Baker,  . 

William  K.  Banvard, . 

Lemuel  Barker,  . 

Horace  S.  Basset,  (of  Barnstable,) 

*  Thomas  A.  Bennett, 

Frederic  A.  Billings,  . 

Hiram  H.  Blodgett,  . 

#  Edward  M.  Boole,  . 

John  J.  Bordman,  (of  Otis,) 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee,  . 

Edwin  H.  Breed, 

G.  Mortimer  Breed,  . 

Otis  M.  Brewer, 

Charles  W.  Brooks,  . 

J.  Edward  Brown, 

Benjamin  F.  Burchsted, 

Daniel  D.  Burlingame, 

Frank  Buttrick,  . 

George  C.  Cabot, 

B.  C.  Clark,  Jr., 

Robert  F.  Clark, 

T.  William  Clarke, 

Alonzo  G.  Conant, 

George  H.  Dana, 


RESIDENCE. 

Washington  St. 
Chelsea. 

South  Boston. 
Tyler  St. 

South  Boston. 
Pine  St. 

South  Margin  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Hanover  St. 

East  Boston. 
Oxford  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 

Washington  St. 

Common  St. 
Bedford  St. 
Temple  St. 
Hartford  Place. 
Brighton. 

E.  Cambridge. 
Exeter  Place. 

Beacon  St. 

Kingston  St. 
Temple  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 


*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  School. 
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PUPILS. 

Samuel  Dana,  Jr., 

Charles  C.  Darling,  . 

Daniel  Denny,  Jr., 

Francis  P.  Denny 

James  Dodd,  .... 

William  H.  Dutton,  . 

Eben  E.  Dyer,  Jr., 

George  Eldredge, 

G.  Granville  Ellis, 

P.  Perrin  Ellis,  .... 
George  M.  Ellis, 

Lysander  A.  Ellis, 

James  H.  Ellison, 

Henry  G.  Fay,  .... 
Daniel  C.  Fitzpatrick, 

Michael  Fitzpatrick,  . 

Andrew  H.  Francis,  . 

Stephen  P.  Fuller,  Jr., 

Ezra  S.  Gannett,  (of  South  JYatick,) 
William  C.  Gannett,  . 

Israel  H.  Gerrish, 

George  A.  Gerrish,  . 

Frank  C.  Goodrich,  . 

Frederic  T.  Gray,  Jr., 

Charles  S.  Grew, 

#  George  W.  Harris,  . 

James  Harris,  Jr., 

Edward  K.  Harris, 

Judson  Haycock, 

George  B.  Haycock,  . 

D.  Hyslop  Hayden,  . 

Franklin  Holden, 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Oscar  Hood,  .... 
Henry  O.  Hooper, 

William  L.  Horton,  . 

Edward  II.  House, 


RESIDENCE. 

Bulfinch  Place. 
Harrison  Avenue. 

Summer  St. 

Central  Court. 
Washington  St. 
South  Boston. 
Otis  Place. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Pine  Place. 
Roxbury. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Waltham. 
Chelsea. 

Albany  St. 

Purchase  St. 
Hancock  St. 
Roxbury. 
Bumstead  Place. 

Chelsea. 

Lincoln  St. 
Dorchester. 

North  Prince  St. 
Smnmer  St. 

South  Lowell  St. 

Tremont  St. 

Dorchester. 

Milton. 

South  Boston. 
Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Winthrop  Place. 
Dorchester. 
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PUPILS. 

Charles  Hubbard,  Jr., 

James  S.  Jacobs, 

Aaron  M.  Jacobs, 

Moses  Jones,  Jr., 

Wm.  Clarence  Jones, 

Charles  S.  Kendall,  Jr., 

Martin  Kennery, 

Nelvil  Lebeuf,  ( Of  New  Orleans ,) 
Albert  H.  Lewis, 

James  M.  Lewis, 

William  H.  Lincoln,  . 

Richard  M.  Lincoln,  . 

Dwight  B.  Lombard,  . 

George  A.  Lord, 

William  H.  Loring,  . 

David  W.  Loring, 

John  G.  Low,  .... 
Henry  S.  Luther, 

William  A.  Macondray, 

Andrew  S.  March,  Jr., 

Andrew  F.  Marsh, 

Edwin  L.  Maynard,  . 

William  W.  McField, 

Cornelius  W.  McKay, 

Horace  P.  Milton, 

Robert  Newman,  Jr., . 

Josiah  Nickerson, 

Edward  H.  Osgood,  . 

*  A.  Daingerfield  Parker,  . 

James  A.  Perkins, 

William  E.  Perkins,  . 

George  L.  Perry, 

James  Phillips,  .... 
William  Phipps,  Jr.,  . 

George  Phipps,  .... 
Francis  Porter,  .... 
Richard  F.  Putnam,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

Chelsea. 

Temple  St. 
Pleasant  St. 
Brookline. 
Kingston  St. 
Indiana  Place. 
Utica  St. 

Bedford  Place. 
Pine  St. 

East  Boston. 

Hancock  St. 

Boylston  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 

Warren  St. 

Chelsea. 

Dorchester. 

Roxbury. 

Warren  St. 

East  Boston. 

Clark  St. 

Harrison  Avenue. 
Roxbitry. 
Chelsea. 
Charlestown. 

Winthrop  Place. 

Stamford  St. 

East  Boston. 
Roxbury. 

Dorchester. 
South  Boston. 
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PUPILS.  RESIDENCE. 


Charles  O.  Rich, 

James  G.  Rich,  . 

>  Edinburgh  St. 

B.  Heber  Richardson, 

High  St. 

John  C.  Ropes,  . 

Francis  C.  Ropes, 

}>  Chestnut  St. 

Henry  Ropes, 

1 

•  j 

Albert  C.  Robinson,  . 

Chelsea. 

George  G.  Sampson,  . 

Washington  St. 

George  O.  Sears, 

Rowe  Place. 

Thomas  W.  Seaverns,  Jr.,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Joseph  T.  Smith, 

South  Boston. 

David  M.  Smith, 

*  Heman  A.  Snow, 

>  Chelsea. 

Thomas  H.  Snow, 

Edwin  F.  Snow, 

<  Bowdoin  St. 

Charles  F.  Stevens,  . 

Edward  W.  Stevens,  . 

•  Somerville. 

Thomas  F.  Stoddard, . 

South  Boston. 

Alfred  C.  Thacher,  . 

Dorchester. 

Henry  A.  Thorndike, 

Kingston  St. 

Charles  P.  Thompson, 

Bond  St. 

William  L.  Thwing,  . 

Winthrop  Place. 

Howard  M.  Ticknor,  . 

*  Enoch  Train,  Jr., 

Henry  M.  Tremlett,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

•  Dorchester. 

George  B.  Trumbull, 

Second  St. 

Daniel  P.  Upton, 

Chestnut  St. 

Charles  Van  Brunt,  . 

m  #  t 

Washington  Sq. 

#  Albert  Verette,  (of  New  Orleans ,)  . 

High  St 

Joseph  Vila,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

Charles  H.  Walker,  . 

Pleasant  St.  Ct 

John  W.  Walker, 

Milk  St. 

Augustine  R.  Walker, 

Brookline. 

Charles  J.  Whitmore, 

William  H.  Whitmore, 

Hancock  St. 

John  Whorf, 

East  Boston. 

Henry  C.  Wright, 

•  • 

• 

Waverley  Place. 
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PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

Francis  Alger,  Jr., 

John  Ware  Atkins,  . 

Joseph  Banvard,  Jr.,  . 
Theodore  Washington  Brett, 
Edward  Francis  Brigham,  . 
George  Gilbert  Brown, 
Edward  Dyer  Chamberlin,  . 
##  Charles  Henry  Chase,  . 
William  Coffin  Cotton, 
George  Henry  Cotton, 
Herbert  Baldwin  Cushing,  . 
Clarence  Holbrook  Denny, . 
Edward  Elliott,  . 

Samuel  Franklin  Emmons, . 
Eugene  Francis  Fay, . 
Charles  Bucknam  Fessenden, 
William  Endicott  Fiske, 
Arthur  Denny  Fiske,  . 
Shepherd  Gilbert, 

#  Benjamin  Franklin  Haskell, 
Alfred  Henry  Hersey, 
Walter  Brown  He  wins, 
Albert  Tisdale  Hewins, 
Edward  Lewis  Jones, 


RESIDENCE. 

South  Boston. 
Kingston  St. 
Tyler  St. 

Central  Court. 
East  Boston. 
Sea  St. 

Vernon  St. 
Beacon  St. 

Waverley  Place. 

Essex  St. 
Summer  St. 
Chauncy  Place. 
Summer  St. 
Chelsea. 
Franklin  St. 

Edinburg  St. 

Dix  Place. 
Washington  St. 
Summer  St. 

Tremont  St. 
Chelsea. 


**  Deceased. 
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PUPILS. 

William  Thomas  Jones, 
Henry  Brown  Jones,  . 
William  Lambert  Lincoln, . 
Henry  Fisk  Maynard, 

John  Dalling  Parker, . 
William  Gaylord  Peck, 
Benjamin  Rand,  Jr.,  . 
Edward  Cyrenius  Richardson, 
Henry  William  Riddell, 
Daniel  Sargent, . 

George  Henry  Skerry, 

Dwight  Sturtevant,  . 

Joseph  Franklin  Tenney,  . 
Alden  Augustus  Thorndike, 
Frank  Van  Brunt, 

George  Willis  Warren, 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr., 
William  James  Whittle,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

} 

Summer  St. 

I 

j 

Warren  St. 
Bussey  Place. 
Tremont  St. 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

|  High  St. 

Beacon  St. 
Hancock  St. 
Hollis  St. 

Dover  St. 
Kingston  St. 
Washington  Sq. 
Rowe  St. 
Franklin  St. 
West  Castle  St 


\ 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 

ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-IIALL  SCHOOL. 


The  coarse  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-IIall  School  extends 
from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudiments,  to  the  end 
of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attainment  which  qualifies  young 
men  for  entrance  upon  the  active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest 
literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as  young  as 
four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  instruction.  At  about  the 
age  of  six,  they  commence  Writing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Thayer,  and  are  generally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about 
nine  years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department,  are 
some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and 
some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and  Grammar.  A 
reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies,  [pages  5th  and  6th,]  will 
show  how  far  the  course  of  instruction  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English  Studies 
pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them,  instruction 
is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Physiology,  Composition,  and  Declamation. 
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The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cambridge 
or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with  the  English 
branches,  or  some  portion  of  them.  Boys  are  considered  fit  to 
begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  in 
the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the  time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for 
College,  though  it  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year ,  namely :  at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  Fi'ench  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies  without  any 
interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments.  Instruction  in 
Drawing  is  furnished,  without  charge,  to  such  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by  general  good  conduct  and 
attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  different 
teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought  to  secure 
more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given  by  a  single 
teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the  usual  variety  of 
branches. 

We  do  not  profess  to  produce  the  same  results  upon  the  minds 
of  all  pupils,  nor  to  advance  all  to  the  same  point  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  Such  professions  argue  either  ignorance  or  dis¬ 
honesty  in  those  who  make  them.  Nor  are  we  pledged  to  any 
particular  mode  of  Discipline  ;  but  endeavor  to  apply  such  excite¬ 
ments  and  correctives  as  different  characters  require.  In  our  last 
Annual  Address,  the  result  of  our  experience  was  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

“  We  have  not  been  led  to  believe  in  the  success  of  any  intel¬ 
lectual  education  that  is  not  based  upon  the  principle  of  steady  ex¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ,  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil ;  nor  of  any  moral  training  of  the  young,  that  is  not  based 
upon  the  maintenance  of  unlimited  authonty  on  the  one  hand ,  and 
implicit  obedience  on  the  other.” 

“  In  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  find  scope  for  the 
use  of  any  degree  of  judgment  and  experience.  We  do  not  look 
for  invariable  results  ;  the  hardest  labor  will  not  convert  dulness 
into  talent ;  but,  if  it  will  effect  much  for  the  latter,  it  will  cer- 
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tainly  do  something  for  the  former ;  and,  farther  than  this,  we  do 
not  dare,  as  practical  men,  to  promise.” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this,  that  the  school  is  intended  to  be,  em¬ 
phatically,  a  working  school ;  and  we  trust  that  it  is  so.  The 
pupil  must  acquire  knowledge,  and  develop  his  powers,  by  his  own 
exertions,  guided  and  aided  by  the  teacher,  and  be  ready  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  own  will  to  superior  judgment.  We  do  not  desire  scholars 
on  any  other  terms  ;  for  we  cannot  undertake  to  infuse  knowledge 
merely  by  talking  about  lessons,  nor  to  maintain  the  proper  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  school  by  discussing  points  of  order . 

All  our  arrangements  are  made  with  reference  to  these  princi¬ 
ples. 

From  one  to  two  how’s  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required  of  all 
pupils,  except  the  very  beginners  in  the  Preparatory  Department, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  cases  of  physical  inability, 
certified  to,  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  in  person  or  in  writing.  In 
case  of  the  pupil’s  failing,  on  whatever  plea,  to  take  his  books  home 
with  him  for  study,  we  ask  to  be  notified  of  the  fact.  It  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  it. 

We  object  to  any  pupil’s  being  exempted  from  any  study  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  class,  except  at  our  discretion,  or  for  very  cogent 
reasons.  The  desire  for  such  exemption  usually  arises  from  an 
unwillingness  to  make  a  mental  effort,  though  such  effort,  even  if 
not  very  successful,  so  far  as  the  study  is  concerned,  cannot  fail  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  mind  and  character.  It  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  in  view  of  a  preparation  for  life,  to  learn  to  do  things, — 
known  to  be  useful, — that  are  hard  and  disagreeable  at  first,  than 
those  that  are  easy.  Studies  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  results  ;  and  if  children  cannot  perceive  this,  it  is  their  duty 
to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  those  more  experienced  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  honors  of  the  school  must,  in  future,  be  withheld 
from  those  who  do  not  perform  the  whole  work  of  their  classes, 
unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Another  form  of  self-indulgence,  steadily  opposed  by  us,  is  un¬ 
necessary  absence  from  any  of  the  school  exercises,  either  from 
tardiness,  or  failing  entirely  to  be  present.  Much  instruction  is 
lost  by  many  pupils  from  these  causes,  and  great  injury  done  to 
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their  habits  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbance  and  inconvenience 
occasioned  to  the  teachers. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will 
induce  parents  to  suffer  these  irregularities.  In  cases  of  absence , 
a  note  of  excuse  is  always  required  ;  but  for  tardiness,  no  note  is 
wanted,  unless  the  pupil  is  entirely  free  from  any  fault  in  the  case. 

We  are  so  liberal  in  vacations  and  holidays,  that,  by  a  little  pre¬ 
vious  thought,  most  excursions  for  pleasure,  &c.,  might,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  made  to  fall  within  them ;  if  not,  they  ought,  usually,  to 
be  foregone.  Otherwise,  false  impressions  of  the  comparative 
value  of  things,  are  made  upon  the  young  mind.  Parents  will 
confer  a  real  benefit  on  their  children,  by  regarding  this  suggestion, 
even  ivhen  a  single  half-day  only  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  insist  upon  the  subsequent  preparation 
and  recitation  of  all  lessons,  &c.,  omitted  or  neglected  by  ab¬ 
sence,  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  after  the  regular  ex- 
.  ercises  of  the  day  are  finished.  Detention,  then,  necessarily 
becomes  one  of  the  regular  arrangements  of  the  School  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  for  an  atonement  for  neglect,  and  also  as  a 
penalty  for  minor  offences.  If  this  sometimes  seems  to  bear  hard 
upon  the  pupil,  or  interferes  with  domestic  arrangements,  let  it  be 
remembered  whence  it  springs  ;  and  that,  if  it  prove  an  occasional 
inconvenience  to  the  pupil,  it  is  a  constant  and  daily  one  to  the 
teacher,  who,  by  the  neglect  of  others,  feels  it  a  duty  to  give  hours, 
every  day,  of  time  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  devote  to  exercise 
and  improvement.  To  carry  out  this  feature  of  our  discipline 
thoroughly,  one  of  the  principals  is  present  during  the  whole  in¬ 
termission  at  noon,  to  bring  up  all  extreme  cases  of  negligence  by 
appropriate  detention.  This  also  furnishes  a  safe  retreat,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  study  to  pupils,  residing  out  of  the  city,  who  pass  their 
intermissions  in  the  school-room. 

To  make  known  to  parents  the  character  of  their  children’s 
lessons,  deportment,  &c.,  weekly  reports  are  regularly  furnished,  on 
which  every  performance  is  noted  by  an  appropriate  mark.  These 
should  be  exhibited  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  date,  and  we 
have  to  request  of  all  parents,  or  guardians,  to  require  them  for 
examination,  and  return  them  with  signature  and  date  endorsed 
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upon  the  back.  If  they  will  also  express  to  their  children  their 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  quality  of  the  report,  they 
will  promote  the  success  of  our  labors,  and  make  that  use  of  the 
report  which  is  intended  in  so  minutely  preparing  it.  These  re¬ 
ports  give  a  more  specific  account  of  a  pupil’s  progress  in  each 
branch,  from  day  to  day,  than  the  memory  of  the  teacher  would 
probably  do,  and  afford  a  very  particular  answer  to  the  question  so 
commonly  asked,  “  How  is  my  boy  doing  ?  ” 

They  also  are  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  awarding  medals. 
These  are  not  given  as  rewards  for  any  single,  brilliant  literary 
performance  ;  nor  to  any  boy  for  superiority  in  comparison  ivith  his 
classmates.  But  every  boy,  who  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
merit,  is  entitled  to  a  medal  of  an  appropriate  grade,  and  his  claim 
is  made  by  presenting  his  reports  at  the  end  of  every  three  months , 
and  having  them  recorded.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  become 
necessary,  as,  without  it,  doubtful  claims  were  formerly  often 
made,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  reports  had  been  lost  or  mis¬ 
laid.  As  it  had  been  published  in  two  Annual  Catalogues,  and 
much  publicity  had  been  given  to  it,  we  were  surprised,  upon  call¬ 
ing  for  claims  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  find  that  some  boys, 
whom  we  fully  expected  to  honor,  and  who  highly  deserved  it,  had 
not  taken  this  necessary  preliminary  step.  Our  hands  were  thus 
tied  ;  our  word  had  to  be  kept ;  and  our  young  friends,  if  disap¬ 
pointed,  may  have  learned  this  useful  lesson,  that,  where  any  thing 
is  promised  upon  certain  conditions,  it  is  indispensable  to  comply 
with  the  conditions,  if  they  wish  to  succeed.* 

But  our  labors  are  far  from  ceasing,  with  our  efforts  to  impart 
knowledge  and  develop  the  intellectual  powers.  Morals  claim  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  manners  are  not  overlooked.  All 
practical  means  are  taken  to  show  the  Beauty  of  Virtue ;  the  Man¬ 
liness  of  Truth ;  the  Magnanimity  of  Honor ;  the  Happiness  of 
Obedience  ;  the  Meliorating  nature  of  Love  ;  the  Power  of  Gen- 

*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  : — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  School  for  a  full  year  ; 

2.  To  have  no  “  deviation”  mark  for  misconduct ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  the  class  ;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 
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tleness ; — as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  rewards,  present  and 
future,  which  attend  upon  their  practice  ;  while  Impurity,  Dishon¬ 
esty,  Baseness,  Disobedience,  and  Passion,  are  exposed  in  all  their 
deformity.  Diligence,  Neatness,  Order,  Punctuality,  Generosity, 
and  Politeness,  are  also  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  by  such  exam¬ 
ples  as  present  their  beneficial  qualities,  and  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  opposites. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  we  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  one 
topic  ;  the  influences  tending  to  form  a  true  manliness  of  charac¬ 
ter ,  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  it ;  understanding,  by  this  term, 
all  that  is  noble,  and  worth  cultivation  in  the  boy’s  character.  An 
extract  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  connection  : — 

“  By  manliness  is  not  meant  the  aping,  by  the  young,  of  the 
dress,  manners,  employments,  follies,  and  vices  of  their  elders  ;  of 
that  we  have,  at  the  present  day,  enough  and  to  spare  ;  but  the 
existence  of  feelings  of  Self-reliance  and  Self-respect,  of  the  Idea 
of  Honor,  and  the  Sense  of  Duty,  with  an  entire  consciousness  of 
being  a  Boy,  and  a  willingness  to  be  treated  as  such  ;  in  short, 
that  which  is  most  prominent  in  our  idea  of  a  genuine ,  noble  boy. 
Into  this  character  may  enter  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  without 
any  abatement  of  the  modesty,  the  humility,  and  obedience  that 
should  belong  to  youth.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is  likely  to  be 
the  case,  where,  instead  of  a  boy,  we  have  a  miniature,  imitation 
man,  in  whom  there  is  no  reality  of  any  sort,  but  only  outward 
seeming ;  who  has  no  reverence  for  mature  wisdom ;  for,  with 
man’s  clothes  and  manners,  he  thinks  he  has  acquired  all  man’s 
wisdom ;  and,  feeling  very  little  in  himself  to  respect,  does  not 
realize  that  any  thing  exists  elsewhere,  is  not  likely  to  aim  at  any 
higher  developments  of  manhood,  but  is  content  to  remain  pert, 
conceited,  and  superficial. 

“  The  causes  leading  to  this  state  of  things  begin  to  operate  in 
very  early  life  ;  and  prominent  among  them  is  the  relaxation  of 
parental  and  domestic  discipline,  now  so  common. 

“  Children  are  close  observers ;  ‘  Deeds  not  words,’  is  their 
creed.  If  not  made  to  understand  their  position  at  a  very  early 
period,  they  are  in  danger  of  never  doing  so.  If  the  parental  re¬ 
lation  is  not  made  a  grave  and  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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little  child,  is  it  likely  to  be  so  to  the  growing  lad  ?  If  a  proper 
respect,  evinced  in  language  and  manners,  is  not  exacted  at  first, 
will  it  ever  be  rendered  subsequently  ?  Most  certainly  not,  as 
many  a  parent’s  bitter  experience  can  testify.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  evil.  The  young  mind,  finding  that  its  vagaries 
are  allowed  to  outweigh  the  dictates  of  mature  judgment,  becomes 
puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  its  own  importance,  and  the  feeling  of 
reverence  for  just  authority  remains  undeveloped.  Without  this 
feeling,  we  have  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  noble  and 
manly  character ;  for  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  the  paying 
of  respect  where  it  is  due,  are  among  the  most  prominent  traits 
that  go  to  form  it.  The  importance  of  self  becomes  excessive  in 
such  cases,  and  the  child’s  notions  and  schemes  take  precedence 
of  all  other  considerations.  This  feeling,  of  course,  extends  itself 
to  the  school-room.  The  mere  child  sets  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  necessary  regulations  of  the  place,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
teacher ;  undertakes  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  different  branches  of  study,  and  throws  what  obstacles 
he  can  in  the  way  of  his  own  improvement.  We  call  upon  all 
parents,  who  love  their  children,  and  value  their  own  happiness,  to 
nip  this  spirit  of  self-conceit  and  wilfulness  in  the  bud,  unless 
they  wish  to  gather,  in  after  years,  the  fruit  of  disobedience,  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  misery.” 

With  such  aid  on  their  part,  we  feel  confident  of  success  in  the 
portion  of  education  and  training  committed  to  us,  and  will  make 
it  our  constant  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  true  results  of  educa¬ 
tion, — a  thorough  and  harmonious  development  of  the  whole 
character. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 


May,  1849. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr., 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK, 

COMPOSITION,  ETC. 


JOHN  D.  TAYLOR,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Grammar ,  History ,  Surveying ,  Book-keeping ,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic ,  Algebra,  and  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 


TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  AND  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 


TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $  13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars  ; 

or  $  16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$  6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

ID3  Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnish¬ 
ed  to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,*  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

RIP  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  it :  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

*#*  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’ 
notice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — pro- 

*  This  year,  1850,  on  the  2d  of  September. 
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vided  their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  the 
commendation  of  T.  &  C. 

HIP  Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

K?  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
eveiy  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly.  [See  page  21.] 

[£p  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  <Sp  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December  ;  at  which 
time,  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — 8<| 
to  12;|  ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon 
Sessions — from  3^  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour  ;  during 
which  time,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is  somewhat 
earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the 
upper  school.] 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — New  Year’s  day — Fast 
day — May  day — Christmas  day — one  day  for  the  General  Train¬ 
ing,  when  in  Boston — the  Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Harvard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the 
Monday  of  “  Anniversary  Week,” — five  weeks,  commencing  this 
year  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  pre¬ 
paratory  school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at 
Cambridge.] 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1850. 
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STUDIES 

PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

- o - 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  begun  ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar ; 

GreenleaPs  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Pierpont’s  In¬ 
troduction  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from 
the  same ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  continued ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Gramm.ar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Pierpont’s  In¬ 
troduction  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from 
the  same ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

GreenleaPs  Introduction,  and  Colburn’s 
Sequel ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in 
Pierpont’s  National  Reader ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  begun ; 

Reading,  and  Defining,  from  Sevan’s 
Instructive  Reader  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Spelling; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 
Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing; 

GreenleaPs  Arithmetic  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

History  of  the  United  States  ; 

Way  land’s  Moral  Science  ; 

“  Political  Economy ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology ; 

Natural  Philosophy; 

Reading  and  Spelling,  from  American 
First  Class  Book  ; 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 
Geography,  Grammar,  with  Parsing, 
continued  ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science ; 

Keightley’s  Mythology ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Practical  Surveying; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry ; 
Wayland’s  Political  Economy ; 

Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ; 
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Reading  in  Frost’s  American  Speaker; 
Spelling ; 

Declamation ; 

Composition  ; 

Writing. 


***  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety.  Those  of  several  authors,  be¬ 
sides  the  above  mentioned,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used. 


Vocal  Music  by  all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

Weld’s  “  Lessons; 

Andrews’s  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued  ; 
“  “  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  ; 

“  “  Viri  Ronue. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  continu’d; 
Caesar’s  Commentaries ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  contin¬ 
ued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises,  begun  ; 
Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exer¬ 
cises,  continued ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorf’s  “ 

Receuil  Choisi  ; 

Bolmar’s  Phrase  Book ; 

Exiles  of  Siberia ; 

Charles  XII. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Young  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader; 

Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader; 
Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Mount  Vernon  Reader  ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader ; 
Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader; 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Colmena  Espanola ; 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader; 

Gil  Bias. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Common  School  Speller ; 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  Atlas; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 
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PUPILS. 

UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

i  Henry  T.  A  born,  . 
Isaac  Adams,  Jr.,  . 
John  W.  Atkins,  . 
Cornelius  G.  Attwood, 
♦George  C.  Aiken, 
Addison  Baker, 

William  K.  Banvard, 
Lemuel  Barker, 

Frederic  A.  Billings, 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 
Edwin  H.  Breed,  . 

G.  Mortimer  Breed, 

Otis  M.  Brewer, 

Edward  F.  Brigham, 

J.  Edward  Brown, 
Charles  M.  Brown, 
George  G.  Brown, 
Benjamin  F.  Burchsted, 
Edward  D.  Chamberlin, 
William  H.  Chase, 
Robert  F.  Clark,  . 
♦George  H.  Coburn, 
♦Alfred  W.  Coburn, 
Alonzo  G.  Conant, 
George  H.  Dana,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

Mount  Vernon  St. 
South  Boston. 
Kingston  St. 
Washington  St. 
East  Boston. 
Court  St. 

Tyler  St. 

Pleasant  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Rowre  St. 

Washington  St. 

Common  St. 

East  Boston. 
Temple  St. 
Asylum  St. 

Sea  St. 

Hartford  Place. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
East  Boston. 
Beacon  St. 

Chelsea. 

Temple  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 


*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Annual  Report,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  School. 
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PUPILS. 

Charles  C.  Darling, 
Daniel  Denny,  Jr., 
Francis  P.  Denny, 

James  S.  B.  Dewson, 
Charles  H.  Doe,  . 
*George  L.  Dowley, 
Henry  C.  Dowley, 
William  H.  Dutton, 
Eben  E.  Dyer, 

Lysander  A.  Ellis, 
James  H.  Ellison, 
Francis  B.  Far  well, 
*Philip  E.  Field,  Jr., 
William  E.  Fiske, 
Nathaniel  L.  Francis, 
Andrew  H.  Francis, 
Stephen  P.  Fuller,  Jr., 
William  C.  Gannett, 
George  A.  Gerrish, 
Theophilus  A.  Gifford, 
Shepherd  Gilbert, 
Edward  L.  Gilman, 
Albert  H.  Glover, 

Frank  C.  Goodrich, 
Hersey  B.  Goodwin, 
Lawrence  N.  Greenleaf, 
Charles  A.  Groves, 
Edward  K.  Harris, 
Judson  Haycock,  . 
George  B.  Haycock, 
John  M.  Hayden,  . 

D.  Hyslop  Hayden, 
Joseph  H.  Herman, 
John  S.  Higgins,  Jr., 
Franklin  Holden,  . 


RESIDENCE. 

Harrison  Avenue. 


Summer  St. 

Bowdoin  St. 

East  Cambridge. 

South  St. 

Washington  St. 
South  Boston. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Waltham. 
Bedford  St. 

South  Boston. 
Edinburgh  St. 

Purchase  St. 

Hancock.  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 
Chelsea. 

Plarrison  Avenue. 
Dix  Place. 
Somerville. 
Dorchester. 
Lincoln  St. 
Winter  St. 
Hartford  Place. 
South  Boston. 
Summer  St. 

Milford  St. 

Ash  St. 

Tremont  St. 
Roxbury. 

Court  St. 
Dorchester. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

George  Hollingsworth, 

• 

• 

W  est  Cambridge. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Milton. 

Orlando  M.  Homer, 

West  Cambridge. 

Henry  0.  Hooper, 

Mount  Vernon  St. 

William  L.  Horton, 

Winthrop  Place. 

Charles  T.  Howr,  . 

South  Boston. 

Joseph  Hurd, 

Charlestown. 

Francis  E.  Jackson, 

Washington  St. 

James  S.  Jacobs,  . 

Temple  St. 

Charles  R.  Johnson, 

Boylston  St. 

Moses  Jones,  Jr., 

Brookline. 

William  T.  Jones, 

Summer  St. 

Charles  S.  Kendall,  Jr., 

Indiana  Place. 

Putnam  Kuhn, 

Beacon  St. 

*Lucius  Lawton,  . 

Waltham. 

Thomas  S.  Leland, 

Somerville. 

James  M.  Lewis, 

East  Boston. 

*Thomas  S.  Lewis, 

Middlesex  St. 

Richard  M.  Lincoln, 

Hancock  St. 

Frank  Livermore, 

Cambridge. 

Dwight  B.  Lombard, 

Boylston  St. 

William  II.  Loring, 

David  W.  Loring, 

Warren  St. 

David  Mack,  Jr.,  . 

Watertown. 

A.  Judson  Marsh, 

Tremont  St. 

Andrew  F.  Marsh, 

Roxbury. 

George  Meriam, 

Billerica. 

*Henry  T.  Miles, 

Lowell. 

Warren  L.  Morrill, 

East  Boston. 

Benjamin  W.  Munroe, 

Quincy. 

George  T.  New  hall, 

Lynn. 

*Darius  E.  Newhall, 

Summer  St. 

Josiah  Nickerson, 

Roxbury. 

Frederic  Odiorne, 

Billerica. 

Frederic  Page, 

Stoughton. 

Henry  G.  Parker,  (of  Plymouth ,) 

Hamilton  Place. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

James  A.  Perkins,  .  .  .  .  ) 

William  E.  Perkins,  .  .  .  .  ) 

Winthrop  Place. 

George  L.  Perry,  .  .  . 

Staniford  St. 

James  Phillips,  ..... 

East  Boston. 

William  Phipps,  Jr.,  .... 

Roxbury. 

Edward  C.  Pope,  .... 

South  Boston. 

^Charles  H.  Pratt,  .... 

Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Rand,  Jr.,  .... 

Mount  Vernon  St. 

William  IJ.  Reed,  .... 

Bedford  Place. 

Manuel  de  Ribas,  (of  Havana ,  Cuba,) 

East  Castle  St. 

B.  Heber  Richardson,  .  .  .  .  ) 

High  St. 

Edward  C.  Richardson,  .  .  .  ) 

Gorham  Rogers,  ..... 

Roxbury. 

John  C.  Ropes,  .  .  .  .  . 

Francis  C.  Ropes,  .  .  .  .  > 

Beacon  St. 

Henry  Ropes,  .  .  .  .  .  j 

George  G.  Sampson,  .  .  .  *  . 

Washington  St. 

Francis  R.  Sawin,  (of  Fairhaven,) 

Beach  St. 

George  0.  Sears,  .... 

Rowe  Place. 

Thomas  W.  Seaverns,  Jr., 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Clark  Severance,  C  .  .  _  71.  x  j 

T  .  0  T  <  (of  Brookline ,) 

Levi  Severance,  Jr.,  (  \ 

Lindall  St. 

George  H.  Skerry,  .... 

Hancock  St. 

*James  N.  Smith,  (of  N.  Britain ,  Conn.,) 

Winter  St. 

Joseph  T.  Smith,  .... 

South  Boston. 

Thomas  H.  Snow,  .  .  .  .  \ 

Edwin  F.  Snow,  .  .  .  .  .  < 

Bowdoin  St. 

Edward  W.  Stevens,  .... 

Somerville. 

Thomas  F.  Stoddard,  .... 

South  Boston. 

Henry  J.  Swett,  .... 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Alfred  C.  Thacher,  .... 

Dorchester. 

Abraham  R.  Thompson, 

Charlestown. 

James  D.  Thorndike, 

Samuel  W.  Thorndike, 

Henry  A.  Thorndike,  .... 

j-  Kingston  St. 

Alden  A.  Thorndike, 
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_  PTJPILS. 

Howard  M.  Ticknor,  .  . 

#Eugene  Tisdale,  (of  Gilsum,  N.  Ii.,) 
George  B.  Topliff, 

Andrew  Torsleff, 

Henry  W.  True,  . 

William  C.  Upton, 
v  I  Charles  Van  Brunt, 

Frank  Van  Brunt, 

Joseph  Veazie, 

Kj  Joseph  Vila,  Jr.,  . 

George  W.  Warren, 

Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr., 


RESIDENCE, 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Bedford  St. 
Bowdoin  St. 
East  Boston. 
South  Boston. 
Bowdoin  St. 

Chestnut  St. 

Carver  St. 
Roxbury. 

Rowe  St. 
Franklin  St. 
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PUPILS. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

* 


PUPILS. 

Francis  Alger,  Jr., 
Joseph  Banvard,  Jr., 
Daniel  Banvard, 
Nathaniel  S.  Banvard, 
Samuel  A.  Bent, 
Joseph  A.  Bent, 
Robert  P.  Boss,  Jr., 
Edward  T.  Bouv6, 
Theodore  W.  Brett, 
Henry  A.  Brown, 
George  O.  Brown, 
Samuel  Chany, 
Thomas  V.  Cleveland, 
^Charles  M.  Coburn, 
Herbert  B.  Cushing, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
Clarence  IJ.  Denny, 
Francis  Ellison, 

George  L.  Farwell, 
Charles  B.  Fessenden, 
Arthur  D.  Fiske, 
Thomas  F.  Goddard, 
Edward  S.  Grew, 
*Michael  Haney, 


RESIDENCE. 

South  Boston. 
Tyler  St. 

Tremont  St. 

Charlestown. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Central  Court. 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Purchase  St. 
Rowe  St. 
Chelsea. 

|  Essex  St. 

Summer  St. 
Waltham. 
Bedford  St. 
Franklin  St. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Federal  St. 
Dorchester. 
Congress  St. 
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PUPILS. 

Willard  B.  Harrington, 

RESIDENCE. 

Gridley  St. 

Walter  B.  He  wins, 

Albert  T.  Hewins, 

Tremont  St. 

Alfred  H.  Hersey, 

Summer  St. 

Charles  Howard,  Jr., 

Dix  Place. 

William  L.  Lincoln, 

Chauncy  Place. 

William  A.  Lord, 

/ 

Pinckney  St. 

Henry  F.  Maynard, 

Warren  St. 

John  D.  Parker, 

Bussey  Place. 

William  G.  Peck, 

Tremont  St. 

Samuel  P.  Putnam, 

South  Boston. 

Robert  S.  Perkins, 

Henry  W.  Riddell, 

:S 

Winthrop  Place. 

Augustus  N.  Sampson, 

Washington  St. 

Edward  C.  Saltmarsh, 

Cambridgeport. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Beacon  St. 

Dwight  Sturtevant, 

Boylston  St. 

Francis  A.  Seaverns, 

Federal  St. 

William  J.  Whittle, 

West  Castle  St. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 

ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

Chauncy-Hall  School. 


-o- 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School 
extends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  ru¬ 
diments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  at¬ 
tainment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon 
the  active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  in¬ 
struction.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence 
Writing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are 
generally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine 
years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spell¬ 
ing,  an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Studies,  [pages  5th  and  6th,]  will  show  how  far  the 
course  of  instruction  is  carried. 
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The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through 
them,  instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spell¬ 
ing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Alge¬ 
bra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiol¬ 
ogy,  Composition,  and  Declamation. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
Cambridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously 
with  the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them. 
Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when 
they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five 
years  is  the  time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College, 
though  it  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year ,  namely:  at 
the  commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — 
in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished,  without 
charge,  to  such  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes 
as  deserve  it  by  general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by 
different  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than 
can  be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small 
number,  in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  do  not  profess  to  produce  the  same  results  upon 
the  minds  of  all  pupils,  nor  to  advance  all  to  the  same 
point  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Such  professions  argue 
either  ignorance  or  dishonesty  in  those  who  make  them. 
Nor  are  we  pledged  to  any  particular  mode  oj  Discipline ; 
but  endeavor  to  apply  such  excitements  and  correctives 
as  different  characters  require.  In  our  Annual  Address, 
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Dec.  31,  1848,  the  result  of  our  experience  was  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — 

“  We  have  not  been  led  to  believe  in  the  success  of 
any  intellectual  education  that  is  not  based  upon  the 
principle  of  steady  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
hard  ivork  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ;  nor  of  any  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young,  that  is  not  based  upon  the  maintenance  of 
unlimited  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  implicit  obedience 
on  the  other. 

“In  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  find  scope 
for  the  use  of  any  degree  of  judgment  and  experience. 
We  do  not  look  for  invariable  results  ;  the  hardest  labor 
will  not  convert  dulness  into  talent  ;  but,  if  it  will  effect 
much  for  the  latter,  it  will  certainly  do  something  for  the 
former  ;  and  farther  than  this,  we  do  not  dare,  as  prac¬ 
tical  men,  to  promise.” 

And  in  our  last  Annual  Address,  it  is  said,  “  We  do 
not  expect  nor  desire  to  pour  into  the  cup  of  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  school  life  unmingled  nectar.  It  would  not  be 
well  for  them  for  the  present  or  the  coming  time.  They 
must  be  taught  to  understand  that  the  price  of  success, 
in  any  useful  enterprise,  is  labor  ;  and  that  which  comes 
without,  is  slightly  valued,  if  valued  at  all.  And  further, 
that,  in  all  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits,  each  step  is 
but  preparatory  to  further  acquisitions.  In  school,  es¬ 
pecially,  almost  every  thing  is  elementary.  The  student, 
at  best,  but  learns  to  study  ;  is  put  upon  the  track  of 
attainment  ;  that  when  he  emerges  from  the  school¬ 
room,  he  may  have  become  familiar  with  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  to  work  out  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  for¬ 
tune,  amonji  his  fellow-men,  with  most  assured  success. 

“  There  is  so  melancholy  a  shrinking  from  serious  and 
determined  effort  among  the  young  of  the  present  day, 
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that  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  race.  To  this  doctrine,  however,  we  are,  by  no 
means,  converts.  We  see  the  cause  of  this  lament¬ 
able  fact,  in  the  high  degree  of  luxury,  which  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  prosperity  of  our  country  has  engendered  ;  and 
while  we  are  not  unwilling  to  participate  to  some  extent 
in  the  physical  comforts  which  this  prosperity  has  intro¬ 
duced  among  us,  we  deprecate  its  effect  on  the  young, 
wherever  we  discover  effeminacy,  murmuring  at  trifling 
difficulties,  or  the  notion  that  they  cannot  accomplish 
what  is  required  of  them.” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this,  that  the  school  is  intended 
to  be,  emphatically,  a  working  school  ;  and  we  trust  that 
it  is  so.  The  pupil  must  acquire  knowledge,  and  develope 
his  powers,  by  his  own  exertions,  guided  and  aided  by 
the  teacher,  and  be  ready  to  submit  his  own  will  to  su- 
rior  judgment.  We  do  not  desire  scholars  on  any  other 
terms  ;  for  we  cannot  undertake  to  infuse  knowledge 
merely  by  talking  about  lessons,  nor  to  maintain  the 
proper  discipline  of  a  school  by  discussing  points  of  order. 

All  our  arrangements  are  made  with  reference  to  these 
principles. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required 
of  all  pupils,  except  the  very  beginners  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  except 
in  cases  of  physical  inability,  certified  to,  by  the  parent 
or  guardian,  in  person  or  in  writing.  In  case  of  the  pu- 
P'l’s  failing,  on  whatever  plea,  to  take  his  books  home  for 
study,  we  ask  to  be  notified  of  the  fact.  It  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  found,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  it. 

We  object  to  any  pupil’s  being  exempted  from  any 
study  pursued  by  his  class,  except  at  our  discretion,  or 
for  very  cogent  reasons.  The  desire  for  such  exemption 
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usually  arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  make  a  mental 
effort,  though  such  effort,  even  if  not  very  successful,  so 
far  as  the  study  is  concerned,  cannot  fail  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  mind  and  character.  It  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  in  view  of  a  preparation  for  life,  to  learn  to  do 
things, — known  to  be  useful, — that  are  hard  and  disa¬ 
greeable  at  first,  than  those  that  are  easy.  Studies  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  their  immediate  results  ;  and  if  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  perceive  this,  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  discretion  of  those  more  experienced  than  themselves. 
The  honors  of  the  school  must,  in  future,  be  withheld 
from  those  who  do  not  perform  the  whole  work  of  their 
classes,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Another  form  of  self-indulgence,  steadily  opposed  by  us, 
is  unnecessary  absence  from  any  of  the  school  exercises, 
either  from  tardiness,  or  failings  entirely  to  be  present. 
Much  instruction  is  lost  by  many  pupils  from  these 
causes,  and  great  injury  done  to  their  habits  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  disturbance  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
to  the  teachers. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  nothing  but  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  may  induce  parents  to  suffer  these  irregularities. 
In  cases  of  absence,  a  note  of  excuse  is  always  required  ; 
but  for  tardiness,  no  note  is  wanted,  unless  the  pupil  is 
entirely  free  from  any  fault  in  the  case. 

We  are  so  liberal  in  vacations  and  holidays,  that,  by 
a  little  previous  thought,  most  excursions  for  pleasure, 
Sec.,  might,  it  seems  to  us,  be  made  to  fall  within  them  ; 
if  not,  they  ought,  usually,  to  be  forgone.  Otherwise, 
false  impressions  of  the  comparative  value  of  things,  are 
made  upon  the  young  mind.  Parents  will  confer  a  real 
benefit  on  their  children,  by  regarding  this  suggestion,  even 
when  a  single  half-day  only  is  concerned. 
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As  far  as  possible,  we  insist  upon  the  subsequent  pre¬ 
paration  and  recitation  of  all  lessons,  & c.,  omitted  or  ne¬ 
glected  by  absence,  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
after  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day  are  finished.  De¬ 
tention ,  then,  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the  regular  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  School  for  this  object,  as  well  as  for 
an  atonement  for  neglect,  and  also  as  a  penalty  for  mi¬ 
nor  offences.  If  this  sometimes  seems  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  pupil,  or  interferes  with  domestic  arrangements,  let 
it  be  remembered  whence  it  springs  ;  and  that,  if  it 
prove  an  occasional  inconvenience  to  the  pupil,  it  is  a 
constant  and  daily  one  to  the  teacher,  who,  by  the  neglect 
of  others,  feels  it  a  duty  to  give  hours,  every  day,  of  time 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  devote  to  exercise  and  im¬ 
provement.  To  carry  out  this  feature  of  our  discipline 
thoroughly,  one  of  the  principals  is  present  during  the 
whole  intermission  at  noon,  to  bring  up  all  extreme  cases 
of  negligence  by  appropriate  detention.  This  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  safe  retreat,  and  facilities  for  study  to  pupils, 
residing  out  of  the  city,  who  pass  their  intermissions  in 
the  school-room. 

To  make  known  to  parents  the  character  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  lessons,  deportment,  See.,  weekly  reports  are  regu¬ 
larly  furnished,  on  which  every  performance  is  noted  by 
an  appropriate  mark.  These  should  be  exhibited  on  the 
Wednesday  following  the  date,  and  we  have  to  request 
of  all  parents  or  guardians,  to  require  them  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  return  them  with  signature  and  date  endorsed 
upon  the  back.  If  they  will  also  express  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  report,  they  will  promote  the  success  of  our  la¬ 
bors,  and  make  that  use  of  the  report  which  is  intended, 
in  so  minutely  preparing  it.  These  reports  give  a  more 
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specific  ’account  of  a  pupil’s  progress  in  each  branch, 
from  day  to  day,  than  the  memory  of  the  teacher  would 
probably  do,  and  afford  a  very  particular  answer  to 
the  question  so  commonly  asked,  “How  is  my  boy  do¬ 
ing?  ” 

They  also  are  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  award¬ 
ing  medals.  These  are  not  given  as  rewards  for  any 
single,  brilliant,  literary  performance  ;  nor  to  any  boy 
for  superiority  in  comparison  with  his  classmates.  But 
every  boy,  who  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  merit, 
is  entitled  to  a  medal  of  an  appropriate  grade,  and  his 
claim  is  made  by  presenting  his  reports  at  the  end  of  every 
three  months,  and  having  them  recorded.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  has  become  necessary,  as,  without  it,  doubt¬ 
ful  claims  were  formerly  often  made,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  reports  had  been  lost  or  mislaid.* 

But  our  labors  are  far  from  ceasing,  with  our  efforts  to 
impart  knowledge  and  develope  the  intellectual  powers. 
Morals  claim  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  manners  are 
not  overlooked.  All  practicable  means  are  taken  to  show 
the  Beauty  of  Virtue  ;  the  Manliness  of  Truth  ;  the  Mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Honor  ;  the  Happiness  of  Obedience  ;  the 
Meliorating  nature  of  Love  ;  the  Power  of  Gentleness  ; — 
as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  rewards,  present  and 
future,  which  attend  upon  their  practice  ;  while  Impu¬ 
rity,  Dishonesty,  Baseness,  Disobedience,  and  Passion, 
are  exposed  in  all  their  deformity.  Diligence,  Neat¬ 
ness,  Order,  Punctuality,  Generosity,  and  Politeness, 
are  also  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  by  such  examples  as 

*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals: — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  School  for  a  fall  year  ; 

2.  To  have  no  “  deviation  ”  mark  for  misconduct ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  the  class ;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 
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present  their  beneficial  qualities,  and  the  injurious  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  opposites. 

In  our  Annual  Report,  for  1848,  vve  confined  ourselves 
chiefly  to  one  topic  ;  the  influences  tendhig  to  form  a  true 
manliness  of  character,  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  it  ; 
understanding,  by  this  term,  all  that  is  noble,  and  worth 
cultivation  in  the  boy’s  character.  An  extract  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  the  present  connection  : — 

“By  manliness  is  not  meant  the  aping,  by  the  young, 
of  the  dress,  manners,  employments,  follies,  and  vices  of 
their  elders  ;  of  that  we  have,  at  the  present  day,  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  but  the  existence  of  feelings  of  Self-reliance 
and  Self-respect,  of  the  Idea  of  Honor,  and  the  Sense  of 
Duty,  with  an  entire  consciousness  of  being  a  Boy,  and 
a  willingness  to  be  treated  as  such  ;  in  short,  that  which 
is  most  prominent  in  our  idea  of  a  genuine,  noble  boy. 
Into  this  character  may  enter  the  qualities  just  mention¬ 
ed,  without  any  abatement  of  the  modesty,  the  humility, 
and  obedience  that  should  belong  to  youth.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  where,  instead 
of  a  boy,  we  have  a  miniature,  imitation  man,  in  whom 
there  is  no  reality  of  any  sort,  but  only  outward  seeming; 
who  has  no  reverence  for  mature  wisdom  ;  for,  with 
man’s  clothes  and  manners,  he  thinks  he  has  acquired  all 
man’s  wisdom  ;  and,  feeling  very  little  in  himself  to  re¬ 
spect,  does  not  realize  that  any  thing  exists  elsewhere, 
is  not  likely  to  aim  at  any  higher  developements  of  man¬ 
hood,  but  is  content  to  remain  pert,  conceited,  and  su¬ 
perficial. 

“The  causes  leading  to  this  state  of  things  begin  to 
operate  in  very  early  life  ;  and  prominent  among  them 
is  the  relaxation  of  parental  and  domestic  discipline,  now 
so  common. 
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“Children  are  close  observers;  ‘Deeds  not  words,’  is 
their  creed.  If  not  made  to  understand  their  position  at 
a  very  early  period,  they  are  in  danger  of  never  doing 
so.  If  the  parental  relation  is  not  made  a  grave  and 
important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  child,  is  it  likely  to 
be  so  to  the  growing  lad  ?  If  a  proper  respect,  evin¬ 
ced  in  language  and  manners,  is  not  exacted  at  first, 
will  it  ever  be  rendered  subsequently  ?  Most  certainly 
not,  as  many  a  parent’s  bitter  experience  can  testify. 
Here  is  the  commencement  of  the  evil.  The  young 
mind,  finding  that  its  vagaries  are  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  dictates  of  mature  judgment,  becomes  puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  its  own  importance,  and  the  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  just  authority  remains  undeveloped.  Without 
this  feeling,  we  have  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  noble  and  manly  character  ;  for  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  and  the  paying  of  respect  where  it  is 
due,  are  among  the  most  prominent  traits  that  go  to  form 
it.  The  importance  of  self  becomes  excessive  in  such 
cases,  and  the  child’s  notions  and  schemes  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  other  considerations.  This  feeling,  of 
course,  extends  itself  to  the  school-room.  The  mere 
child  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  necessary  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  place,  and  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  ;  under¬ 
takes  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  different  branches  of  study,  and  throws  what  obstacles 
he  can  in  the  way  of  his  own  improvement.  We  call 
upon  all  parents,  who  love  their  children,  and  value  their 
own  happiness,  to  nip  this  spirit  of  self-conceit  and  wil¬ 
fulness  in  the  bud,  unless  they  wish  to  gather,  in  after 
years,  the  fruit  of  disobedience,  ingratitude,  and  misery.  ” 
With  such  aid  on  their  part,  we  feel  confident  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  portion  of  education  and  training  committed 
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to  us,  and  will  make  it  our  constant  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  true  results  of  education, — a  thorough  and 
harmonious  developement  of  the  whole  character. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  18-50. 


CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL 


WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
BY  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  IS  CONDUCTED. 


DUTTON  AND  WENTWORTH,  PRINTERS 
No.  37,  Congress  Street. 

1851. 


ANNUAL 


/ 


CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

t 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 

BOSTON: 


WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
BY  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  IS  CONDUCTED. 


MAY,  185  1. 


BOSTON: 

DUTTON  AND  WENTWORTH,  PRINTERS, 
No.  37,  Congress  Street. 

1851. 


TEACHERS,  ETC. 


G.  F.  THAYER, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT^ 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr., 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL,  AND  TEACHER  OF  LATIN,  GREEK, 

COMPOSITION,  ETC. 


JOHN  D.  TAYLOR,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  Grammar ,  History ,  Book-keeping ,  e£c. 

HORACE  CHAPIN,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic ,  Algebra ,  cme?  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 


TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  &  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 


TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars ; 

or  $16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

Q^r3  Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  furnish¬ 
ed  to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,*  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  it :  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

*##  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’ 
notice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — pro- 


*  This  year,  1851,  on  the  8th  of  September. 
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vided  their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  the 
commendation  of  T.  &  C. 

O'/5*  Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly, 
and  medals  yearly.  [See  page  21.] 

Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian ,  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  April  1,  to  September  1 — 8£ 
to  12£  ;  and  from  September  1,  to  April  1 — 9  to  1.  Afternoon 
Sessions — from  3£  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour;  during 
which  time,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is  somewhat 
earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the 
upper  school.] 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  UPPER 

SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — New  Year’s  day — Fast 
day — May  day — Christmas  day — one  day  for  the  General  Train¬ 
ing,  when  in  Boston — the  Fourth  of  July — the  days  of  public  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Harvard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the 
Monday  of  “  Anniversary  W eek,” — five*  weeks,  commencing  this 
year  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  pre¬ 
paratory  school  has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at 
Cambridge.] 

Chauncy  Hall ,  May ,  1851. 

*  This  year,  1851,  for  special  reasons,  six  weeks.  The  quarters,  however,  will  each 
comprise  eleven  weeks  as  usual. 
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STUDIES 

PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  begun ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Leavitt’s  Easy 
Lessons ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from  the 
same; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  continued ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Greenleafs  Indroduction  to  Arithmetic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Leavitt’s  Third 
Part ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from  the 
same ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction,  and  Colburn’s 
Sequel ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  in  Swan’s 
Instructive  Reader ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition . 


THIRD  CLASS. 
Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  begun  ; 

Reading  and  Defining,  from  Worcester’s- 
Fourth  Book ; 

Declamation ; 

Spelling ; 

Writing  j 
Composition ; 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map  Questionsf 
and  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land  ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology  ; 

» 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Reading  and  Spelling,  from  Swan’s  Dis¬ 
trict  School  Reader,  and  Leavitt’s 
Fourth  Book ; 

Composition ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Ancient; 
Geography ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science ; 

Olmsteds’s  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry  ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy  y 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ; 

Beading  in  Bliss  Robbins’s  Poetry  for 
Schools ; 

Spelling ; 

Declamation  ; 


Composition  ; 

Writing ; 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  varie¬ 
ty.  Those  of  several  authors,  besides  the 
above  mentioned,  are  occasionally  used. 


Vocal  Music  by  all  the  Classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  ; 

“  u  Deader,  begun ; 

FOUBTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  Continued  ; 

“  “  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises  begun  ; 

“  “  Yiri  Romae ; 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  continued ; 
Caesar’s  Commentaries ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  contin¬ 
ued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Exercises,  begun  ; 
Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun  ; 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
continued ; 

Virgil,  finished ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorf’s  u 

Receuil  Choisi ; 

Exiles  of  Siberia ; 

Charles  XII. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer  ; 

Young  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Worcester's  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Little  Speaker  ; 

Introduction  to  the  National  Reader  : 

1  r 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader; 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Colmena  Espanola  ; 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Common  School  Speller ; 

Fowle’s  Child’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  Atlas  ; 
Trimmer’s  Natural  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Isaac  Adams,  Jr., 

South  Boston. 

B.  Faneuil  D.  Adams, 

Waltham. 

Charles  H.  Ammidown, 

Essex  St. 

Rawlins  T.  Atkins,  . 

East  Boston. 

Cornelius  G.  Attwood, 

Washington  St. 

*Mason  G.  Babson,  .  , 

Suffolk  St. 

John  H.  Bacon,  Jr., 

Winchester. 

William  K.  Banvard, 

Joseph  Banvard,  Jr.,  .  . 

►  Tyler  St. 

Lemuel  Barker, 

Pleasant  St. 

John  W.  Bartley, 

Roxbury. 

Alfred  L.  Barbour,  . 

Cambridgeport. 

Lewis  Bass,  Jr., 

Quincy, 

Gustave  P.  Beale,  .  .  .  1 

William  H.  Beale,  .  .  .  i 

>  West  Newton. 

Charles  H.  Bennett, 

Lexington. 

Frederic  A.  Billings, 

HarrisonAvenue. 

George  F.  Blaney,  . 

Common  St. 

Marcellus  Bowen, 

NewtonCentre. 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee,  . 

Rowe  St. 

*Orin  H.  Bradford,  . 

South  Boston. 

Otis  M.  Brewer, 

Common  St. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  School. 
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PUPILS. 

Edward  F.  Brigham, 
Charles  M.  Brown, 
James  W.  Bruce, 
Benjamin  F.  Burchsted, 
John  P.  Callender,  . 
John  C.  Clapp, 

Gardner  R.  Colby,  . 
Alonzo  G.  Conant,  . 
"Charles  W.  Cook,  . 
George  H.  Dana, 
Charles  C.  Darling,  . 
Charles  H.  Doe, 

Henry  G.  Dorr, 

Henry  C.  Dowley,  . 
Joseph  F.  Dunbar.  . 
William  H.  Dutton,  . 
Eben  E.  Dyer, 
Lysander  A.  Ellis,  . 
James  H.  Ellison, 
William  H.  Fay, 
Francis  B.  Farwell,  . 
Charles  B.  Fessenden, 
William  Field, 

William  E.  Fiske,  . 
Andrew  H.  Francis,  . 
Samuel  Gannett, 
William  C.  Gannett, 
Henry  T.  Gannett,  . 
Edward  C.  Gardner, 
George  A.  Gerrish,  . 
Shepard  Gilbert, 

Alonzo  A.  Gill, 


RESIDENCE. 

East  Boston. 
Asylum  St. 
Cambridgeport. 
Hartford  Place. 
HarrisonAvenue. 
South  Boston. 
Newton  Centre. 
Temple  St. 
Washington  St. 
Bumstead  Place. 
HarrisonAvenue. 
E.  Cambridge. 
Dorchester. 
South  St. 

East  Boston. 
Washington  St. 
South  Boston. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Waltham. 
Washington  St. 
Suffolk  St. 
Franklin  St. 
Brattle  St. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Purchase  St. 
Quincy. 

Bumstead  Place. 

Washington  St. 
Chelsea. 

Dix  Place. 

East  Boston. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Edward  L.  Gilman,  . 

Somerville. 

Albert  H.  Glover, 

Dorchester. 

William  B.  Glover,  . 

Quincy. 

Frank  C.  Goodrich,  . 

Lincoln  St. 

*George  W.  Goddard, 

Purchase  St. 

Mark  Googins,  Jr.,  . 

East  Boston. 

Lawrence  N.  Greenleaf, 

Hartford  Place. 

Edward  S.  Grew, 
Thomas  Groom,  Jr., 

•  ' 

>  Dorchester. 

Edward  K.  Harris,  . 

Summer  St. 

Judson  Haycock, 

George  B.  Haycock, 

•  ' 

■  Milford  St. 

John  M.  Hayden, 

Ash  St. 

D.  Hyslop  Hayden,  . 

Tremont  St. 

Edward  R.  Hemmenway, 

Dorchester. 

Joseph  H.  Herman,  . 

Roxbury. 

Alfred  H.  Hersey,  . 

Summer  St. 

Walter  B.  Hewins,  . 

Tremont  St. 

Edward  Hixon, 

Cambridgeport. 

Samuel  L.  Holbrook, 
Franklin  Holden, 

•  j 

•  Dorchester. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Milton. 

William  L.  Horton,  . 

Winthrop  Place. 

Joseph  Hurd,  . 

Benjamin  Hurd, 

•  j 

Charlestown. 

Charles  R.  Johnson,  . 

Boylston  St. 

William  T.  Jones,  . 

f 

Summer  St. 

Samuel  L.  Knapp,  . 

Minot  St. 

George  Kramer, 

Warren  St. 

Putnam  Kuhn,  . 

Beacon  St. 

David  F.  Leavitt, 

Dorchester. 

Thomas  S.  Leland,  . 

Somerville. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Richard  M.  Lincoln, 

Hancock  St. 

Frank  Livermore, 

Cambridge. 

Dwight  B.  Lombard, 

Boylston  St. 

William  A.  Lord, 

Pinckney  St. 

David  W.  Loring, 

Warren  St. 

Frederic  W.  Macondray,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

Andrew  F.  Marsh,  . 

Roxbury. 

Henry  F.  Maynard,  . 

Warren  St. 

George  W.  McNear, 

Hull  St. 

George  W.  Merriam, 

Billerica. 

John  W.  K.  Mitchell, 

Leverett  St. 

Addison  Morgan, 

East  Boston. 

Elisha  Moseley, 

Dorchester. 

Josiah  Nickerson, 

Newton. 

Edwin  J.  Nickerson, 

South  Boston. 

*Rufus  G.  Norris, 

Minot  St. 

Frederic  Page, 

Stoughton. 

Henry  G.  Parker, 

Hamilton  Place. 

Charles  T.  Parker,  . 

Edinburgh  St. 

James  A.  Perkins,  .  .  .  ; 

William  E.  Perkins,  .  .  ; 

*  Winthrop  Place. 

James  Phillips, 

East  Boston. 

George  H.  Pike,  .  .  .  . 

Samuel  P.  Putnam,  .  .  .  1 

>  South  Boston. 

Edward  C.  Pope,  .  .  .  J 

Benjamin  Rand,  Jr., 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Wallace  Ransom,  •  . 

South  Boston. 

William  H.  Reed, 

Bedford  Place. 

James  Reynell, 

Rowe  St. 

James  G.  Rich, 

Essex  St. 

John  Richardson, 

Newton  Corner. 

Henry  W.  Riddell,  . 

Winthrop  Place. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Gorham  Rogers, 

Roxbury. 

Francis  C.  Ropes, 

Henry  Ropes,  . 

•  1 

>  Beacon  St. 

George  G.  Sampson, 
Augustus  N.  Sampson, 

•  | 

>  Washington  St. 

Joseph  W.  Sargent,  . 

Dover  St. 

Francis  R.  Sawin,  (of  Fairhaven ,1 

Beach  St. 

George  0.  Sears, 

Rowe  Place. 

George  L.  Shaw, 

Roxbury. 

George  H.  Skerry,  . 

Hancock  St. 

Joseph  T.  Smith, 

South  Boston. 

Edwin  F.  Snow, 

Bowdoin  St. 

#John  A.  Staples, 

South  Boston. 

Edward  W.  Stevens, 

.  \ 

Henry  L.  Stevens,  . 

►  Somerville. 

William  W.  Swan,  . 

Dorchester. 

William  H.  Sweetser, 

Charlestown. 

Henry  J.  Swett, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

David  H.  Taylor, 

Lynn. 

Joseph  F.  Tenney,  . 

Dover  St. 

Alfred  C.  Thacher,  . 

Dorchester. 

Abraham  R.  Thompson,  . 
Samuel  W.  Thorndike, 

Charlestown. 

i 

Henry  A.  Thorndike, 

Alden  A.  Thorndike, 

# 

>  Kingston  St. 

Howard  M.  Ticknor, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

George  B.  Topi  iff,  . 

Bowdoin  St. 

Andrew  Torsleff, 

Charter  St. 

Stephen  W.  Trowbridge,  Jr., 

Newton. 

John  P.  Trull, 

Arnold  St. 

William  C.  Upton,  . 

Bowdoin  St. 

George  Varney, 

South  Boston. 
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PUPILS. 

Joseph  Veazie, 

George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  . 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr., 
Daniel  F.  White, 

William  J.  Whittle,  . 

John  H.  Woodworth, 


RESIDENCE. 

Carver  St. 
Rowe  St. 
Franklin  St. 
Charlestown. 
Washington  St. 
Brattle  Square. 
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PUPILS. 

%  J 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

RESIDENCE. 


PUPILS. 

Daniel  Banvard, 
Nathaniel  S.  Banvard 
Edward  T.  Bouve,  . 
Theodore  W.  Brett,  . 
Henry  A.  Brown, 
George  O.  Brown,  . 
Samuel  Chany, 
Thomas  V.  Cleveland 
John  H.  Collamore, 
Herbert  B.  Cushing, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
Clarence  H.  Denny, 
Francis  Ellison, 
Arthur  D.  Fiske, 
Thomas  F.  Goddard, 
James  M.  Groom, 
Albert  T.  Hewins,  . 
Charles  Howard,  Jr., 
William  L.  Lincoln, 
Charles  H.  McNear, 
Robert  S.  Perkins,  . 
2 


|  Tyler  St. 

Harrison  Avenue. 
Central  Court. 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Purchase  St. 
Rowe  St. 

Salem  St. 

Essex  St. 

Dorchester. 
Waltham. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Federal  St. 
Dorchester. 
Tremont  St. 

Dix  Place. 
Chauncy  Place. 
Hull  St. 

Winthrop  Place. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

.  Beacon  St. 

Dwight  Sturtevant,  . 

.  Boylston  St. 

Frank  L.  Whittle,  . 

.  Washington  St. 

Frederick  M.  Whitney, 

.  Temple  Place. 

John  M.  Ward, 

.  Tremont  St. 

Francis  G.  Young,  . 

.  Summer  St. 

- 

* 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 

ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the 
active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institu¬ 
tions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  in¬ 
struction.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence  Writ¬ 
ing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years 
of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies, 
[pages  5th  and  6th,]  will  show  how  far  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  carried. 
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The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them, 
instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Drawing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Al¬ 
gebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Compo¬ 
sition,  Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book-Keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with 
the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them.  Boys  are 
considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year ,  namely  :  at 
the  commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — 
in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without  charge,  to  such 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by 
general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty . 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can 
be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number, 
in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  do  not  profess  to  produce  the  same  results  upon  the 
minds  of  all  pupils,  nor  to  advance  all  to  the  same  point  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  Such  professions  argue  either 
ignorance  or  dishonesty  in  those  who  make  them.  Nor  are 
we  pledged  to  any  particular  mode  of  Discipline  ;  but  en¬ 
deavor  to  apply  such  excitements  and  correctives  as  differ¬ 
ent  characters  require.  In  our  Annual  Address,  Dec.  31, 
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1848,  the  result  of  our  experience  was  briefly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  which,  having  since  had  no  occasion  to  reverse,  we 
present  as  our  present  views  : — 

“We  have  not  been  led  to  believe  in  the  success  of  any 
intellectual  education  that  is  not  based  upon  the  principle 
of  steady  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ,  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  nor  of  any  moral  training 
of  the  young ,  that  is  not  based  upon  the  maintenance  of 
unlimited  authority  on  the  one  hand ,  and  implicit  obedience 
on  the  other. 

“  In  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  find  scope 
for  the  use  of  any  degree  of  judgment  and  experience. 
We  do  not  look  for  invariable  results ;  the  hardest  labor 
will  not  convert  dulness  into  talent ;  but,  if  it  will  effect 
much  for  the  latter,  it  will  certainly  do  something  for  the 
former  ;  and  farther  than  this,  we  do  not  dare,  as  practical 
men,  to  promise.” 

And  in  our  Annual  Address  of  1849,  it  is  said,  “  We  do 
not  expect  nor  desire  to  pour  into  the  cup  of  your  child¬ 
ren’s  school  life  unmingled  nectar.  It  would  not  be  well 
for  them  for  the  present  or  coming  time.  They  must  be 
taught  to  understand  that  the  price  of  success,  in  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  labor ;  and  that  which  comes  without, 
is  slightly  valued,  if  valued  at  all.  And  further,  that,  in 
all  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits,  each  step  is  but  prepara¬ 
tory  to  further  acquisitions.  In  school,  especially,  almost 
every  thing  is  elementary.  The  student,  at  best,  but  learns 
to  study  ;  is  put  upon  the  track  of  attainment ;  that  when  he 
emerges  from  the  school-room,  he  may  have  become  familiar 
with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  to  work  out  his  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  social  fortune,  among  his  fellow-men,  with  most 
assured  success. 

2* 
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“  There  is  so  melancholy  a  shrinking  from  serious  and 
determined  effort  among  the  young  of  the  present  day, 
that  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  race.  To  this  doctrine,  however,  we  are  by  no  means, 
converts.  We  see  the  cause  of  this  lamentable  fact,  in  the 
high  degree  of  luxury,  which  the  extraordinary  prosperity 
of  our  country  has  engendered  ;  and  while  we  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  participate  to  some  extent  in  the  physical  com¬ 
forts  which  this  prosperity  has  introduced  among  us,  we 
deprecate  its  effect  on  the  young,  wherever  we  discover 
effeminacy,  murmuring  at  trifling  difficulties,  or  the  notion 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  what  is  required  of  them,  par¬ 
alyzing  effort.'” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  school  is  intended  to  be, 
emphatically,  a  working  school ;  and  we  trust  that  it  is  so. 
The  pupil  must  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  his  pow¬ 
ers,  by  his  own  exertions,  guided  and  aided  by  the  teacher, 
and  be  ready  to  submit  his  own  will  to  superior  judgment. 
We  do  not  desire  scholars  on  any  other  terms  ;  for  we  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  infuse  knowledge  merely  by  talking  about 
lessons ,  nor  to  maintain  the  proper  discipline  of  a  school  by 
discussing  points  of  order. 

All  our  arrangements  are  made  with  reference  to  these 
principles. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily ,  is  required 
of  all  pupils,  except  the  very  beginners  in  the  Preparatory 
Department,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  cases 
of  physical  inability,  certified  to,  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
in  person  or  in  writing.  In  case  of  the  pupil’s  failing,  on 
whatever  plea,  to  take  his  books  home  for  study,  we  ask  to 
be  notified  of  the  fact.  It  will  generally  be  found,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  it. 

We  object  to  any  pupil’s  being  exempted  from  any  study 
pursued  by  his  class,  except  at  our  discretion,  or  for  very 
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cogent  reasons.  The  desire  for  such  exemption  usually 
arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  make  a  mental  effort,  though 
such  effort,  even  if  not  very  successful,  so  far  as  the  study  is 
concerned,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  of  much  more  importance,  in  view  of  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  life,  to  learn  to  do  things, — known  to  be  use¬ 
ful, — that  are  hard  and  disagreeable  at  first,  than  to  do 
those  that  are  easy.  Studies  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their 
immediate  results  ;  and  if  children  cannot  perceive  this,  it 
is  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  persons  more 
experienced  than  themselves.  The  honors  of  the  school 
must,  in  future,  be  withheld  from  those  who  do  not  perform 
the  whole  work  of  their  classes,  unless  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Another  form  of  self-indulgence ,  steadily  opposed  by  us, 
is  unnecessary  absence  from  any  of  the  school  exercises, 
either  from  tardiness ,  or  failing  entirely  to  be  present. 
Much  instruction  is  lost  by  many  pupils  from  these  causes, 
and  great  injury  done  to  their  habits;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disturbance  and  inconvenience  occasioned  to  the 
teachers. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  nothing  but  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  may  induce  parents  to  suffer  these  irregularities.  In 
cases  of  absence ,  a  note  of  excuse  is  always  required  ;  but 
for  tardiness ,  no  note  is  wanted,  unless  the  pupil  is  entirely 
free  from  any  fault  in  the  case. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  leave 
school  before  the  regular  hour  of  dismissal,  a  note  to  this 
effect  is  required  from  the  parent  or  guardian. 

We  are  so  liberal  in  vacations  and  holidays,  that,  by  a 
little  previous  thought,  most  excursions  for  pleasure,  &c., 
might,  it  seems  to  us,  be  made  to  fall  within  them  ;  if  not, 
they  ought,  usually,  to  be  foregone.  Otherwise,  false  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  comparative  value  of  things,  are  made 
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upon  the  young  mind.  Parents  will  confer  a  real  benefit 
on  their  children ,  by  regarding  this  suggestion ,  even  when 
a  single  half-day  only  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  insist  upon  the  subsequent  prepar¬ 
ation  and  recitation  of  all  lessons,  &c.,  omitted  or  neglect¬ 
ed  by  absence,  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  after 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  day  are  finished.  Detention, 
then,  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the  regular  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  School  for  this  object,  as  well  as  for  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  neglect,  and  also  as  a  penalty  for  minor  offences.  If 
this  sometimes  seems  to  bear  hard  upon  the  pupil,  or  inter¬ 
feres  with  domestic  arrangements,  let  it  be  remembered 
whence  it  springs  ;  and  that,  if  it  prove  an  occasional  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  pupil ,  it  is  a  constant  and  daily  one  to  the 
teacher ,  who,  by  the  neglect  of  others,  feels  it  a  duty  to  give 
hours ,  to  this  object  every  day,  of  time  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  devote  to  exercise  and  self-improvement.  To  carry 
out  this  feature  of  our  discipline  thoroughly,  one  of  the 
Principals  is  present  during  the  whole  intermission  at  noon, 
to  bring  up  all  extreme  cases  of  negligence  by  appropriate 
detention.  This  also  furnishes  a  safe  retreat,  and  facilities 
for  study  to  pupils,  residing  out  of  the  city,  who  may  pass 
their  intermissions  in  the  school-room. 

To  make  known  to  parents  the  character  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  lessons,  deportment,  &c.,  iveekly  reports  are  regu¬ 
larly  furnished,  on  which  every  performance  is  noted  by 
an  appropriate  mark.  These  should  be  exhibited  on  the 
Wednesday  following  the  date,  and  we  have  to  request  of 
all  parents  or  guardians,  to  require  them  for  examination, 
and  return  them  with  signature  and  date  endorsed  upon 
the  back.  If  they  will  also  express  to  their  children  their 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  quality  of  the  report, 
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they  will  promote  the  success  of  our  labors,  and  make  that 
use  of  the  report  which  is  intended,  in  so  minutely  prepar¬ 
ing  it.  These  reports  give  a  more  specific  account  of  a 
pupil’s  progress  in  each  branch,  from  day  to  day,  than  the 
memory  of  the  teacher  would  probably  do,  and  afford  a 
very  particular  answer  to  the  question  so  commonly  asked, 
“  How  is  my  boy  doing  ?  ” 

They  also  are  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  award¬ 
ing  medals.  These  are  not  given  as  rewards  for  any  single, 
brilliant,  literary  performance  ;  nor  to  any  boy  for  superi¬ 
ority  in  comparison  with  his  classmates.  But  every  boy,  who 
comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  merit,  is  entitled  to  a 
medal  of  an  appropriate  grade,  and  his  claim  is  made  by 
presenting  his  reports  at  the  end  of  every  three  months ,  and 
having  them  recorded.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  be¬ 
come  necessary,  as,  without  it,  doubtful  claims  were  for¬ 
merly  often  made,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  reports 
had  been  lost  or  mislaid.* 

But  our  labors  are  far  from  ceasing,  with  our  efforts  to 
impart  knowledge  and  develop  the  intellectual  powers. 
Morals  claim  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  manners  are 
not  overlooked.  All  practicable  means  are  taken  to  show 
the  Beauty  of  Virtue  ;  the  Manliness  of  Truth  ;  the  Mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Honor;  the  Happiness  of  Obedience  ;  the 
Meliorating  nature  of  Love  ;  the  Power  of  Gentleness  ; — 
as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  rewards,  present  and 
future,  which  attend  upon  their  practice  ;  while  Impurity, 
Dishonesty,  Baseness,  Disobedience,  and  Passion,  are  ex¬ 
posed  in  all  their  deformity.  Diligence,  Neatness,  Order, 

*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  : — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  School  for  a  full  year  ; 

2.  To  have  no  “  deviation  ”  mark  for  misconduct ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  the  class  ;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 
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Punctuality,  Generosity,  and  Politeness,  are  also  dwelt 
upon,  and  illustrated  by  such  examples  as  best  present  their 
beneficial  qualities,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  their 
opposites. 

In  our  Annual  Report,  for  1848,  we  confined  ourselves 
chiefly  to  one  topic ;  the  Influences  tending  to  form  a  true 
Manliness  of  Character ,  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  it ; 
understanding,  by  this  term,  all  that  is  noble,  and  worth 
cultivation  in  the  boys’s  character.  An  extract  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  the  present  connection  : — 

“  By  Manliness  is  not  meant  the  aping,  by  the  young, 
of  the  dress,  manners,  employments,  follies,  and  vices  of 
their  elders  ;  of  that  we  have,  at  the  present  day,  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  but  the  existence  of  feelings  of  Self-reliance 
and  Self-respect,  of  the  Idea  of  Honor,  and  the  Sense  of 
Duty,  with  an  entire  consciousness  of  being  a  Boy,  and 
a  willingness  to  be  treated  as  such  ;  in  short,  that  which 
is  most  prominent  in  our  idea  of  a  genuine ,  nolle  hoy.  Into 
this  character  may  enter  the  qualities  just  mentioned, 
without  any  abatement  of  the  modesty,  the  humility,  and 
obedience  that  should  belong  to  youth.  But  the  contrary 
of  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  where,  instead  of  a  boy,  we 
have  a  miniature,  imitation  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  re¬ 
ality  of  any  sort,  but  only  outward  seeming  ;  who  has  no 
reverence  for  mature  wisdom  ;  for,  with  man’s  costume 
and  manners,  he  thinks  he  has  acquired  all  man’s  wisdom  ; 
and,  feeling  very  little  in  himself  to  respect,  does  not  re¬ 
alize  that  anything  exists  elsewhere,  is  not  likely  to  aim  at 
any  higher  developments  of  manhood,  but  is  content  to  re¬ 
main  pert,  conceited,  and  superficial. 

“  The  causes  leading  to  this  state  of  things  begin  to  op¬ 
erate  in  very  early  life  ;  and  prominent  among  them  is  the 
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relaxation  of  parental  and  domestic  discipline,  now  so 
common. 

44  Children  are  close  observers ;  4  Deeds  not  words,’  is 
their  creed.  If  not  made  to  understand  their  position  at 
a  very  early  period,  they  are  in  danger  of  never  doing 
so.  If  the  parental  relation  is  not  made  a  grave  and  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  child,  is  it  likely  to  be 
so  to  the  growing  lad  ?  If  a  proper  respect,  evinced  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners,  is  not  exacted  at  first,  will  it  ever  be 
rendered  subsequently  ?  Most  certainly  not,  a,s  many  a 
parent’s  bitter  experience  can  testify.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  evil.  The  young  mind,  finding  that  its 
vagaries  are  allowed  to  outweigh  the  dictates  of  mature 
judgment,  becomes  puffed  up  with  a  conceit  of  its  own  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  just  authority  re¬ 
mains  undeveloped.  Without  this  feeling,  we  have  no  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  noble  and  manly  character  ; 
for  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  the  paying  of  respect 
where  it  is  due,  are  among  the  most  prominent  traits  that 
go  to  form  it.  The  importance  of  self  becomes  excessive 
in  such  cases,  and  the  child’s  notions  and  schemes  take 
precedence  of  all  other  considerations.  This  feeling,  of 
course,  extends  itself  to  the  school-room.  The  mere  child 
sets  himself  in  oppositon  to  the  necessary  regulations  of  the 
place,  and  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  ;  undertakes  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  different  branches 
of  study,  and  throws  what  obstacles  he  can  in  the  way  of 
his  own  improvement.  We  call  upon  all  parents,  who  love 
their  children,  and  value  their  own  happiness,  to  nip  this 
spirit  of  self-conceit  and  wilfulness  in  the  bud,  unless  they 
wish  to  gather,  in  after  years,  the  fruit  of  disobedience, — 
ingratitude  and  misery.” 
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With  such  aid  on  their  part,  we  feel  confident  of  success 
in  the  portion  of  education  and  training  committed  to  us, 
and  will  make  it  our  constant  endeavor  to  bring  about  the 
true  results  of  education, — a  thorough  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  character. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  1851. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


PRINCIPALS. 

G.  F.  THAYER,*  Teacher  of  Reading ,  Writing ,  Elocution ,  fyr. 
THOS.  CUSHING,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  Latin ,  Greek,  Composition,  fyc. 


C.  C.  DAME,  Teacher  of  JVatural  Philosophy ,  Geography,  Gram¬ 
mar,  History,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


*  Mr.  T  has  had  an  assistant  for  a  few  months  past,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
but  resumes  his  duties  after  the  Spring  vacation. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  &  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

For  the  English  studies,  $13  a  quarter,  to  permanent  scholars ; 

or  $16  a  quarter  to  those  who  continue  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  English  studies,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  lan¬ 
guages,  $20  a  quarter,  or  $24  a  quarter  to  those  who  remain 
less  than  a  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  materials,  but  furnished  without 
charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department. 

$8  “  “  “  “  “  “  with 

instruction  in  Writing. 

05^  Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class  books,  fur¬ 
nished  to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vaca¬ 
tion,*  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

Q^r’A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  it :  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

*#*  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months; 
notice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — pro¬ 
vided  their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  the 
commendation  of  T.  &  C. 

Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

*  This  year,  1852,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
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G'p’  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy,  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,)  according  to  the  branches  pursued ;  one  hour 
being  the  least  time  accepted . 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly,  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly,)  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly, 
and  medals  yearly 

Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  df  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian ,  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December ;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — from  the  first  Monday  in  April,  to 
the  first  Monday  in  September — 8£  to  12£  ;  and  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  to  the  first  Monday  in  April — 9  to  1. 
Afternoon  Sessions — from  3^  to  5,  throughout  the  year,  except 
when  the  darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an  hour ; 
during  which  time,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon  is 
somewhat  earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department 
are  usually  dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than 
those  of  the  upper  school.]  In  inclement  weather  double  sessions 
are  allowed. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — New  Year’s  day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth-day — Fast  day — May  day — Christmas  day — one 
day  for  the  General  Training,  when  in  Boston — the  Fourth  of 
July — commencement  and  the  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Har¬ 
vard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  “  An¬ 
niversary  Week,” — five  weeks,  commencing  this  year  on  the  2d 
day  of  August,  and  Thanksgiving  week.  [The  preparatory  school 
has  the  same,  excepting  the  days  of  exhibition  at  Cambridge.] 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1852. 

*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  : — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  School  for  a  full  year  ; 

‘2.  To  have  no  “  deviation  ”  mark  for  misconduct  ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  the  class  ;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 
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STUDIES 

PURSUED,  AND  BOOKS  USED,  BY  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  begun ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Leavitt’s  Easy 
Lessons ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from  the 
same ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  continued  ; 

Goold  Brown's  Grammar,  with  Parsing; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Leavitt’s  Third 
Part  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from  the 
same  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction,  and  Colburn’s 
Sequel ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining  in  Pier- 
pont’s  National  Reader  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  begun  ; 

Reading  and  Defining,  from  Leavitt’s 
Fourth  Book,  and  Parker’s  Fourth 
Reader ; 

Declamation  ; 

Spelling ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map  Questions, 
and  Map  Drawing  ; 

Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land  ; 

Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas ; 

Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Reading  and  Spelling,  from  Swan's  Dis¬ 
trict  School  Reader  : 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Ancient 
Geography  ; 

Wayland's  Moral  Science  ; 

Olmsted’s  Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  , 

Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry  ; 
Wayland's  Political  Economy  ; 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ; 

Reading  in  Miss  Robbins’s  Poetry  for 
Schools ; 

Spelling ; 

Declamation ; 


Composition ; 

Writing. 

*#*  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety. 
Those  of  several  authors,  besides  the 
above  mentioned,  are  occasionally  used. 


Vocal  Music  by  all  the  Classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrevrs’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

“  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  continued  ; 

“  “  Reader,  finished ; 

“  “  Exercises  begun  ; 

“  “  Viri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLA  SS. 

Ijitin  Grammar  and  Exercises  continued ; 
Cttsar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  contin¬ 
ued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil ,  begun ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exercises 
continued ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorfs  “ 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII ; 

Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar  ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Colmena  Espanola ; 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader ; 
Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  ; 
Little  Speaker 


j  Common  School  Speller  ; 

1  Fowle's  Child’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  Atlas 
Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 
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PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Isaac  Adams,  Jr., . 

South  Boston. 

James  H.  Allen,  . 

Byron  St. 

Charles  H.  Ammidoivn, 

Essex  St. 

Samuel  Appleton, 

Winter  St. 

Edward  T.  Bacon, 

Winchester. 

William  P.  Baldwin, 

Pine  St. 

John  L.  Barnard,  .  .  a 

Francis  E.  Barnard,  .  .  \ 

Dorchester. 

Thomas  Barnes,  . 

East  Boston. 

Albert  S.  Beal, 

Milton. 

Gustave  P.  Beale, 

William  H.  Beale, 

>  West  Newton. 

Charles  H.  Bennett, 

Lexington. 

George  F.  Blaney, 

Common  St. 

Geo.  Edgell  Bond, 

Marion  St. 

William  H.  Bonner, 

Somerville. 

Edward  T.  Bouve, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

James  T.  Bowman, 

Temple  St. 

^Frederic  Boyden, 

Waltham. 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 

Rowe  St. 

Theodore  W.  Brett, 

Central  Court. 

Otis  M.  Brewer, 

Common  St. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  School. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Edward  F.  Brigham, 

East  Boston. 

Charles  M.  Brown, 

Asylum  St. 

James  W.  Bruce, 

.  Cambridgeport. 

Benjamin  F.  Burchsted, 

.  Pine  St. 

*Henry  S.  Burrage, 

Roxbury. 

Samuel  Chany, 

.  Purchase  St. 

John  C.  Clapp, 

.  South  Boston. 

Melville  W.  Cook, 

Gouch  St. 

George  H.  Dana, 

.  Bumstead  Place. 

Charles  C.  Darling, 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

^Charles  W.  Davenport, 

Medford. 

Francis  P.  Denny, 

Dorchester. 

Charles  H.  Doe,  . 

East  Cambridge. 

George  Dorr, 

Dorchester. 

Henry  G.  Dorr, 

Dorchester. 

William  H.  Dutton, 

Washington  St. 

Lysander  A.  Ellis, 

Edinburgh  St. 

James  H.  Ellison, 

Waltham. 

George  E.  Emerson, 

Lexington. 

Francis  B.  Farwell, 

Shawmut  Avenue. 

Nathaniel  Faxon, 

Temple  St. 

Henry  M.  Field,  . 

John  W.  Field, 

% 

|  West  Cambridge 

Andrew  H.  Francis, 

Purchase  St. 

*  Everett  Frazar,  . 

Medford. 

David  S.  Fuller,  . 

East  Boston. 

Wm.  C.  Gannett,  . 
tHenry  T.  Gannett, 

|  Bumstead  Place. 

H.  Augustus  Gerrish,  . 

Chelsea. 

B.  F.  Gibbs, 

Hancock  St. 

t  Deceased. 
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PUPILS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Shepard  Gilbert,  . 

Dix  Place. 

Edward  L.  Gilman, 

Somerville. 

Albert  H.  Glover, 

Dorchester. 

William  B.  Glover, 

Quincy. 

William  I.  Goodrich, 

Charlestown. 

Lawrence  N.  Greenleaf, 

Blossom  St. 

Edward  S.  Grew, 

Thomas  Groom,  Jr., 

: ! 

Dorchester. 

Hayward  P.  C.  Hall, 

Kingston  St. 

Frederic  Harnden, 

Reading. 

John  C.  Harrington, 

Hanover  St. 

Edward  K.  Harris, 

Summer  St. 

*Edward  Hastings, 

Chelsea. 

George  B.  Haycock, 

South  Russell  St. 

John  M.  Hayden,  . 

Ash  St. 

Edward  R.  Hemmenway, 

Dorchester.. 

*Edward  W.  Hersev,  . 

Brookline. 

Alfred  H.  Hersey, 

Summer  St. 

Walter  B.  Hewins, 

Tremont  St. 

Charles  Q.  Hill, 

Jamaica  Plain., 

Samuel  L.  Holbrook, 

.  s 

Franklin  Holden,  . 

Dorchester. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Milton. 

Charles  P.  Horton, 

Winthrop  Place. 

Charles  Howard,  Jr., 

Dix  Place. 

Benjamin  Hurd,  . 

Charlestown., 

Wm.  H.  Huse, 

Lynn. 

Henry  F.  Jenks,  . 

Mount  Vernon  St 

Henry  M.  Jones,  . 

Charles  St. 

William  T.  Jones, 

Summer  St. 

Putnam  Kuhn, 

Beacon  St. 

David  F.  Leavitt, 

Dorchester. 
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PUPILS. 

Thomas  S.  Leland, 
Richard  M.  Lincoln, 
Wm.  L.  Lincoln, 

Frank  Livermore, 
Alfred  Y.  Livermore, 
Thomas  C.  Lombard, 
Benj.  F.  Lucas, 

Wm.  McGill, 

George  Meriam,  . 
Francis  B.  Meriam, 

#Ira  A.  Merritt, 

Henry  H.  Mitchell, 
*Ammi  C.  Morse, 
Elisha  Moseley,  . 
Winslow  Nickerson, 
Gilbert  F.  Ogden, 
George  W.  Peck, 
James  A.  Perkins, 
William  H.  Perkins, 
John  Pierce, 

George  R.  Presby, 
Lorenzo  Prouty,  Jr., 
Samuel  P.  Putnam, 
Benjamin  Rand, 
Wallace  Ransom, 

Wm.  H.  Reed, 

Frank  T.  Richardson, 
Henry  W.  Riddell, 
John  C.  Ropes, 

Francis  C.  Ropes, 
George  G.  Sampson, 
Augustus  N.  Sampson, 


RESIDENCE. 

Somerville. 
Hancock  St. 
Chauncy  Place. 
Cambridge. 

Spring  St.  Place. 
Chelsea. 

South  Boston. 
Devonshire  St. 
Billerica. 

Poplar  St. 

Elm  St. 

E.  Bridgewater. 
East  Boston. 
Dorchester. 
South  Boston. 
Essex  St. 

Ash  St. 

Winthrop  Place. 
Reading. 
Dorchester. 
Allen  St. 
Dorchester. 
South  Boston. 
Mount  Vernon  St. 
South  Boston. 
Bedford  Place. 
Newton  Corner. 
Temple  Place. 

j  Beacon  St. 

!  Washington  St. 
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PUPILS. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Francis  R.  Sawin,  (of  Fairhaven,) 
George  H.  Skerry, 

J.  Henry  Sleeper, 

Joseph  W.  Smith, 

Wm.  D.  Smith, 

Amos  U.  Shepard, 

Edward  L.  G.  Steele, 

Edward  W.  Stevens, 

Henry  L.  Stevens, 

Philip  C.  Stevens, 

*Lewis  G.  Stimson, 

Charles  H.  Stearns, 

N.  Dwight  Sturtevant, 

Frank  P.  Sweet,  . 

Henry  G.  Swett,  . 

David  H.  Taylor, 

Frank  O.  Taylor, 

Alfred  C.  Thacher, 

Abraham  R.  Thompson 
H.  Albert  Thorndike, 

Alden  A.  Thorndike, 

Howard  M.  Ticknor, 

Andrew  TorslefF, 

John  P.  Trull, 

Joseph  Veazie, 

John  W.  Yinal, 

Eugene  C.  Walker, 

William  A.  Wheeler, 

J.  Bertram  Webster, 

*George  Q.  W.  White, 

Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr., 


RESIDENCE. 

Beacon  St. 
Chambers  St. 
Hancock  St. 
Summer  St. 
South  Boston. 
Somerville. 
Dorchester. 
Roxbury. 

Somerville. 

Prince  St. 
Burroughs  Place. 
Brookline. 
Boylston  St. 
Suffolk  St. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Lynn. 

Dorchester. 

Charlestown. 

|  Kingston  St. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Charter  St. 
Roxbury. 
Newton. 
Somerville. 
Brookline. 
South  Boston. 
East  Malden. 
Somerville. 
Franklin  St. 


! 


\ 
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PUPILS. 

Henry  E.  Wilkins, 
Francis  H.  Williams, 
Edward  H.  Willis, 
William  J.  Whittle, 


RESIDENCE. 
Boylston  St. 
Brookline  St. 
Essex  St. 
Kingston  St. 
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PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT.  > 


PUPILS. 

Augustine  Boman, 
Franklin  F.  Bowman, 
Henry  A.  Brown, 
George  A.  Brown, 
John  H.  Collamore, 
Herbert  B.  Cushing, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
Pay  son  P.  Fullerton, 
Thomas  F.  Goddard, 
•James  M.  Groom, 
James  G.  Harrington, 
Albert  T.  Hewins, 
Henry  B.  Jones,  . 
Josiah  S.  Lombard, 
Alvin  R.  Page,  Jr., 
Robert  S.  Perkins, 
Charles  I.  Prince, 
Charles  W.  Reynolds, 
John  M.  Ward, 

John  T.  Wells, 

Alden  B.  Weston, 


i 

* 


RESIDENCE. 

Gridley  St. 
Temple  St. 

Harrison  Avenue. 
Salem  St. 


Essex  St. 

Waverley  Place. 
Federal  St. 
Dorchester. 
Hanover  St. 
Tremont  St. 
Summer  St. 
Boylston  St. 
Hanover  St. 
Winthrop  Place. 
Washington  St. 
East  Boston. 
Tremont  St. 
High  St. 
Boylston  St. 


2 


*  Deceased. 
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PUPILS. 

Frederic  M.  Whitney,  . 
Frank  L.  Whittle, 
Charles  H.  Wiswell,  . 
Francis  G.  Young, 


RESIDENCB. 

Temple  Place. 
Washington  St. 
Cooper  St. 
Summer  St. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 

OK  THB 


SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the 
active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence  Writing, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  generally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies, 
[pages  5th  and  6th,]  will  show  how  far  the  course  of 
instruction  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through 
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them,  instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Drawing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Al¬ 
gebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Com¬ 
position,  Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book-Keep¬ 
ing. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with 
the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them.  Boys  are 
considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  hut  once  a  year, — at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — 
in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without  charge,  to  such 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by 
general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can 
be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number, 
in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  divide  the  superintendence  and  management  be¬ 
tween  us  ;  Mr.  Thayer  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Writing,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  the  use 
of  the  English  Language  as  taught  by  defining  :  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing  conducts  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 
and  directs  the  exercises  of  Spelling  and  Composition. 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Science,  are 
assigned  to  the  teacher  of  the  English  Department :  Arith- 
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metic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  to  the  instructor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  :  French  and  Spanish  are  taught  by  another  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  lessons  in  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  are  given 
twice  a  week  by  teachers  of  those  branches  respectively. 
The  Preparatory  Department  for  small  boys,  is  taught, 
chiefly  by  a  lady,  in  another  part  of  the  building.  Every 
lesson  has  its  day,  hour,  and  minute,  assigned  for  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  sufficient  time  allotted  for  its  satisfactory 
performance,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  thrust  aside  to 
make  way  for  another,  or  by  any  interruption. 

Of  course,  this  time  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  to 
accommodate  any  individual,  without  throwing  the  school 
into  great  confusion.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  sufficient 
hint  for  those  who  sometimes  ask  for  early  dismissals,  or  a 
single  attendance  for  their  children,  having  perhaps  been 
informed  by  them  that  they  can  recite  their  lessons  at 
some  other  time.  There  is  no  other  time  than  the  class  time , 
and  we  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  do  anything 
for  those  who  are  not  present  to  receive  instruction  with 
their  respective  classes.  There  is  no  propriety  in  asking 
us  to  do  it ;  we  do  not  profess  to  give  private  lessons ,  but 
to  teach  a  school,  with  a  regular  organization  of  classes 
and  hours.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  no  parent  will  request 
an  early  dismissal  or  anything  of  the  kind  for  his  son,  with¬ 
out  asking  him  whether  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  his  class 
lesson  ;  and  if  so,  consider  that  it  will  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  an  absence ,  as  we  can  do  nothing  for  him  unless  we  have 
him  at  the  right  time.  An  individual  might  as  well  ask 
and  expect  a  special  train  on  a  railroad  at  the  usual  fare , 
to  enable  him  to  attend  to  some  private  matter  of  his  own. 
In  regard  to  boys  living  out  of  the  city,  we  cannot  give  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  school ,  unless  they  can  be  present  at  all 
class  recitations.  For  residents  of  the  city,  the  regular 
2* 
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hours  are  desirable ;  that  is,  attendance  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  It  is  better  for  health  ;  they  do  not  feel  hur¬ 
ried,  and  are  better  able  to  make  up  any  deficiencies,  or 
attend  to  any  special  directions.  Boys  from  the  country 
can  always  be  accommodated  at  the  School-house  at  noon, 
and  furnished  with  a  place  to  eat  their  dinners  in,  if  they 
wish  to  keep  up  that  genuine  old  New  England  fashion, 
which  was  once  thought  no  hardship.  As  our  time  during 
school  hours  is  well  filled,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Cushing  may  be  most  conveniently  seen,  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business,  in  the  half-hour  before  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ing, — at  the  present  season,  from  half-past  eight  to  nine  ; 
while  Mr.  Thayer  is  present,  and  disengaged,  from  two  to 
three,  or  half-past  three  when  the  intermission  is  lengthened. 
These  are  the  only  hours  when  we  can  see  our  friends  on 
business,  without  interruption  of  our  class  engagements. 

As  we  make  boys  responsible  to  us  for  their  lessons  and 
conduct,  we  also  make  them  responsible  to  you.  Our 
Weekly  Reports  are  made  out  for  this  purpose,  with  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  These  give  a  mark  for 
every  day’s  lessons,  conduct,  punctuality,  and  attendance  ; 
and  after  a  little  attention  at  the  beginning  to  understand 
them,  give  parents  a  record  of  their  sons’  deserts  as  exactly 
as  can  be  indicated  by  figures.  We  know  that  these  must 
come  into  the  hands  of  parents,  as  we  require  them  to  be 
brought  back  with  their  signatures.* 

This  is  all  that  we  can  do  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these 


*  It  is  important  that  boys  should  understand  the  necessity,  propriety,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  obligation  of  having  these  signatures,  as  well  as  signatures  to  notes  of 
excuse,  written  by  parents  themselves ,  that  they  may  not,  on  any  plea ,  be  written  by 
the  children,  or  others  than  the  persons  whose  names  they  are.  The  nature  of 
forgery  may  here  be  explained  to  a  boy.  If  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  and  the 
practice  (which  some  persons  allow)  be  continued,  the  consequences  in  manhood 
may  be  pecuniary  ruin  to  the  father,  or  lasting  infamy  to  the  son ! 
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Reports  meet  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention  at 
home.  Some  parents  often  indicate  their  appreciation  of 
the  contents,  by  some  little  remark  in  addition  to  the  sig¬ 
nature,  and,  we  are  told,  comment  appropriately  on  them  ; 
while  some  boys  say,  “  Oh,  father  never  looks  at  my  Re¬ 
port  when  he  signs  it.”  Those  who  treat  them  in  this  way, 
surely  neglect  an  important  means  of  influence  upon  their 
children.  A  discriminating  glance  and  an  appropriate 
word  are  what  is  asked  for.  Too  much  may  be  made  of 
the  matter,  as  well  as  too  little.  Very  good  boys  may  oc¬ 
casionally  get  low  marks  or  a  comparatively  poor  Report, 
without  being  worthy  of  severe  censure.  We  would  par¬ 
ticularly  deprecate  the  habit  of  stimulating  boys  too  highly, 
by  pecuniary  rewards,  for  high  marks,  medals,  &c.,  as  un¬ 
happy  consequences  have  been  known  to  follow,  where 
this  motive  has  been  too  strongly  appealed  to.  A  sense  of 
duty,  the  approbation  of  parents,  and  a  proper  ambition, 
should  be  sufficient  influences  for  the  young,  without  excit¬ 
ing  sordid  motives. 

School,  with  its  various  engagements  and  duties,  is  the 
main  business  of  the  young,  occupying  most  of  their  time, 
and  being  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ence,  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  view  which 
parents  take  of  its  duties,  and  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  its  requisitions,  greatly  affect  this  influence,  and 
the  future  habits  and  characters  of  their  children.  The 
young  can  form  inferences  and  draw  conclusions  in  a  very 
prompt  and  decisive  manner.  If  they  see  their  parents 
interested  in  the  results  of  their  school  labors,  and  uniting 
with  their  teachers  in  bringing  about  good  ones,  they  will 
look  upon  their  duties  as  matters  of  importance,  and  their 
teachers’  wishes  and  directions  as  deserving  their  attention 
and  obedience.  The  whole  matter  rises  before  their  minds 
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in  a  grave  and  serious  light,  affecting  all  their  conduct  in 
relation  to  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  no  interest  taken  at  home 
in  their  studies  and  conduct  at  school,  they  will  conclude 
that  they  are  put  there  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
or  to  comply  with  a  popular  custom,  and  will  endeavor  to 
pass  along  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  If  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  they  occur  in  the  rare  cases  of  those 
whose  inclination  for  study,  and  ambition  to  excel,  make 
them  independent  of  all  outward  influences. 

Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  judges  as  to  what 
studies  they  will  pursue,  and  to  leave  off  those  which  they 
do  not  fancy,  or  which  they  find  to  require  more  labor  than 
they  are  willing  to  bestow.  This  is  a  most  mistaken  poli¬ 
cy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  at  school  will 
be  easy ;  it  ought  not  to  he  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
mental  discipline.  Because,  for  instance,  a  boy  finds  it 
easy  to  cipher  and  hard  to  write  composition,  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  devote  all  his  time  to  Arithmetic, 
and  drop  Composition  ;  it  shows  that  trying  to  express  his 
ideas  is  just  what  he  needs,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is,  the 
more  he  ought  to  try  to  do  it.  So,  too,  in  the  study  of 
languages.  Some  boys  pursue  French  or  Spanish  for  a 
while,  and  then  persuade  their  fathers  to  allow  them  to 
drop  them,  on  account  of  the  extra  labor,  thereby  losing 
almost  entirely  the  time  and  money  spent,  their  knowledge 
not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  study 
subsequently,  or  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  them. 
This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  plea  of  “  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  English  studies  but  it  is  not  usually  found  that 
such  increased  attention  is  given  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  omission.  Let  us  en¬ 
treat  parents  to  be  firm  in  this  respect,  and  to  abide  by  the 
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dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  aided,  if  they  have  any 
doubt,  by  ours,  rather  than  to  give  way  t6  the  importunities 
of  laziness.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a  feeble  and 
inefficient  man,  than  to  let  a  boy  get  the  idea  that  he  can¬ 
not  do  what  others  can,  that  he  is  an  exception  to  ordinary 
rules,  and  is  to  be  excused  from  the  work  of  his  class,  for 
any  reason  but  sickness  or  the  failure  of  some  of  his  natural 
organs. 

School  education  is,  in  most  cases,  a  forced  process  ; 
many  of  its  requisitions  and  processes  lare  not  calculated  to 
give  any  special  pleasure  to  the  young  mind, and  any  other 
representation  of  them  is  deceptive.  It  is  work ,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  to  all  concerned.  It  is  well  that  it  is 
so;  otherwise,  the  transition  would  be  too  severe  from 
childhood  and  youth  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life* 
The  happiness  of  school  life  must  arise  from  a  sense  of  ful¬ 
filling  a  duty,  of  gratifying  ambition,  and  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  deserving  the  approbation  of  those  whose 
praise  and  love  are  a  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind.  Till 
these  motives  are  strongly  developed,  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  very  great  interest  will  be  felt  in  Arithmetic, 
or  Grammar,  or  Latin,  or  any  other  study.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  laid  aside  or  neglected.  The 
study  will  be  interesting  enough,  when  the  feelings  above 
mentioned  have  been  sufficiently  aroused.  What,  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  can  compare  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Grecian  Youth  in  the  Olympic  Games?  To  what  labors,, 
privations,  and  hardships  did  they  not  cheerfully  submit,  in 
their  training  for  them  !  Without  an  object  in  view,  the 
amount  of  labor  incurred  and  strength  expended  would 
have  been  deemed  too  severe  for  slaves.  With  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece  upon  them,  with  the  mere  possibility  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  that  should  write  their  names  on  the  roll  of  fame,. 


these  labors  and  hardships  were  cheerfully  undergone  by 
princes.  • 

Right  motives  are  what  will  make  school  sufficiently 
interesting  to  the  young.  A  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  socie¬ 
ty,  to  parents,  to  themselves,  must  be  formed  in  their  young 
breasts  ;  ambition  springs  of  itself,  but  needs  guidance  and 
moderation.  To  excite  these  motives,  to  induce  the  right 
state  of  mind,  is  the  faithful  parent’s  province,  even  more 
than  the  teacher’s.  What  we  can  do  to  aid  you,  shall,  with 
God’s  blessing,  be  faithfully  performed. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 


Mat,  1852. 
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TEACHERS,  ETC. 


PRINCIPALS. 

<jr.  F.  THAYER,  Teacher  of  Reading ,  Writing,  Elocu¬ 
tion,  <$~c. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  Latin ,  Greek , 

Composition ,  Spc. 


C.  C.  DAME,  Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography, 

Grammar,  History ,  Book-keeping ,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic ,  Algebra , 

Geometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA,  Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


MISS  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  &  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

SI5  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars  :  and 
$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language.*  Twenty  per  cent, 
more  is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time  than  one 
year. 

To  pupils  now  belonging  to  the  School,  no  alteration  will  be 
made  from  the  former  prices  previous  to  May,  1854. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and.  Materials;  but  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

$8  a  quarter  for  ditto,  with  instruction  in  writing. 

(Up*  Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class-books,  fur¬ 
nished  to  pupils  without  charge. 

The  school,  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  va¬ 
cation,!  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  eleven  weeks  eachr  exclusive  of  vacations. 

OjP*  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  it :  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is 
admitted,  except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. 

*£*  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’ 
notice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — 
provided  their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve 
the  commendation  of  T.  &  C. 


*  This  slight  modification  'in  our  terms  is  made,  because  our  present  ones — which 
have  remained  unchanged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — have  come  to  be  lower,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  those  of  any  school  of  a  similar  grade  in  this  city,  although  our  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  very  much  advanced, 
t  This  year,  1853,  on  the  5th  of  September.  ^ 
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(Xp*  Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  spe¬ 
cific  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

[Xp*  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued ;  one 
hour  being  the  least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the 
preparatory  school,  monthly),  prize  books  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly,  and  medals  yearly.* 

[Hp*  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  fy  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian ,  every  week. 

An  exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December;  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours.  —  Morning  Sessions  —  from  the  first  Monday  in  April 
to  the  first  Monday  in  September — 8  1-2  to  12  1-2;  and  from 
the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Monday  in  April — 9  to 
1.  Afterrioon  Sessions  —  from  3  1-2  to  5,  throughout  the  year, 
except  when  the  darkness  prevents  the  continuance  to  so  late  an 
hour ;  during  which  time,  the  hour  of  assembling  in  the  afternoon 
is  somewhat  earlier.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department 
are  usually  dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than 
those  of  the  upper  school.]  In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions 
are  allowed. 


VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons — New  Year’s  day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth-day  —  Fast  day — May  day  —  Christmas  day  —  the 
Fourth  of  July— Commencement  and  the  days  of  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  College — the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  of  11  Anniversary  Week”  —  five  weeks,  commencing  this 
year  on  the  1st  day  of  August — and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Cliauncy  Hall ,  May ,  1853. 


*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medal*  :  — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  School  for  a  full  year  ; 

2.  To  have  no  “  deviation  ”  mark  for  misconduct  ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  the  class  ;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 


STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions. 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Tower’s  Gra¬ 
dual  Reader  5 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from 
the  same  5 
Declamation  ■; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  5 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar,  with  Pars¬ 
ing  ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction  to  Arithmetic*, 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons 
Reading  and  Defining  in  Tower  &  Wal¬ 
ker’s  Sequel  to  the  Gradual  Reader  ; 
Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from 
the  same  ; 

Declamation ; 

"Writing  5 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing  ; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing  5 
Greenleaf’s  Introduction,  and  Col¬ 
burn’s  Sequel  5 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining  in 
Pierpont’s  National  Reader  5 
Declamation  5 
Writing  ; 

Composition. 

1* 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing  5 
Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra,  begun  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  from  Swan’s 
District  School  Reader  5 
Declamation  5 
Spelling  3 
Writing  5 
Composition '5 

Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U.  S. 
SECOND  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography,  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  Map  Drawing  5 
Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  5 
Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  5 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land  ; 

Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas  ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Reading  and  Spelling  from  Parker’s 
Fourth  Reader  *, 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  $ 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  An¬ 
cient  Geography  ; 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  ; 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science  *, 

Olmstead’s  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  *, 

Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry  5 
Wayland’s  Political  Economy  *, 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ; 

Reading  in  Miss  Robinson’s  Poetry  for 
Schools ; 

Spelling  ; 

Declamation ; 

Vocal  Music  by 


Composition ; 

Writing. 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  vari¬ 
ety.  Those  of  several  authors,  besides 
the  above  mentioned,  are  occasionally 
used. 

all  the  Classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

“  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued  ; 


(C 

u 

Reader,  finished  ; 

a 

a 

Exercises,  begun  ; 

a 

u 

Viri  Romas. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exer¬ 
cises,  continued  ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar  ; 
Gllendorf’s  w 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII.  ; 

Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Colmena  Espanola ; 
Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Worcester’s  Primer  5 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 

Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader  ; 
Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

“  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  ; 
Little  Speaker ; 


Swan’s  Primary  School  Spelling  Book  ; 
Swan’s  Spelling  Book  ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Arithmetic  ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Goold  Brown’s  Grammar  ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  Atlas; 
Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 


PUPILS 


I 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Isaac  Adams,  Jr.;  . 

.  S.  Boston. 

Francis  Angier, 

.  Newton. 

Samuel  Appleton,  . 

.  Winter  St. 

Edward  T.  Bacon, 

.  Winchester. 

George  A.  Barker, . 

.  E.  Boston. 

John  L.  Barnard,  . 

Francis  E.  Barnard, 

*  |  Dorchester. 

William  H.  Beale, 

W.  Newton. 

Edward  F.  Bent,  . 

S.  Boston. 

James  T.  Bowman, 

.  Temple  St. 

Edward  T.  Bouve, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Henry  H.  Brackett, 

Arch  St. 

J.  Tisdale  Bradlee, 

.  Rowe  St. 

John  S.  Braman,  . 

.  Chestnut  St. 

Theodore  W.  Brett, 

.  Central  Court. 

Otis  M.  Brewer,  . 

.  Common  St. 

Edward  F.  Brigham, 

E.  Boston. 

James  W.  Bruce,  . 

Cambridgeport. 

Benjamin  F.  Burchsted, 

.  Pine  St. 

Henry  S.  Burrage, 

.  Roxbury. 

John  C.  Clapp, 

.  S.  Boston. 

Charles  H.  Clark,  . 

.  Dorchester. 
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Names. 

Mark  H.  Cornell,  . 

Residence. 

Milton. 

Thaddeus  M.  B.  Cross, 

W.  Saugus. 

Herbert  B.  Cushing, 

Essex  St. 

Thomas  A.  Cutter, 

Charlestown. 

George  H.  Dana,  . 

Bumstead  Place. 

Charles  C.  Darling, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Samuel  B.  Deane, 

Brookline. 

Francis  P.  Denny, 

Dorchester. 

Clarence  W.  De  Wolf, 

S.  Boston. 

James  H.  Dexter,  . 

Prince  St. 

Charles  H.  Doe, 

Cambridge. 

^Benedict  Donahoe, 

Ash  St. 

Henry  G.  Dorr, 

Dorchester. 

Edward  K.  Dow,  . 

Milton. 

# Warner  Draper, 

Chambers  St. 

^Gilman  Dudley,  Jr.  ) 
(of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.)  ( 

Milton. 

^Benjamin  J.  Dunn, 

Spring  St. 

Charles  B.  Edmunds, 

E.  Boston. 

James  H.  Ellison,  . 

W  ALTHAM. 

George  F.  Eveleth, 

Bedford  St. 

William  S.  Edgerly, 

Brattle  Square. 

George  A.  Faxon,  . 

Hancock  St. 

Nathaniel  Faxon,  . 

Temple  St. 

Henry  M.  Field,  . 
John  W.  Field, 

W.  Cambridge. 

Francis  S.  Finn,  . 

High  St. 

George  A.  Fiske,  Jr. 

Roxbury. 

Walter  S.  Fitz, 

Quincy. 

Charles  A.  Flagg,  . 

Essex  St. 

Marcellus  Freeman, 

Somerville. 
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Names. 

Residence. 

Alfred  R.  Fullerton, 

Waverley  Place. 

H.  Augustus  Gerrish, 

B.  F.  Gibbs, 

Edward  L.  Gilman, 

William  I.  Goodrich, 

James  A.  Gordon,  . 

*John  E.  Gove, 

Albert  Griffiths, 

Chelsea. 
Hancock  St. 
Somerville. 
Charlestown. 

E.  Boston. 
Hartford  Place. 
W.  Cambridge. 

Hayward  P.  C.  Hall, 

Richard  B.  Hall,  . 

William  F.  Hall,  . 

Frederic  Harnden, 

*  Charles  H.  Harrington, 

John  C.  Harrington,  Jr. 
William  H.  Harris, 

Alfred  H.  Hersey, 

Walter  B.  He  wins, 

Charles  Q.  Hill, 

Edwin  T.  Himes,  . 

George  J.  Hittinger, 

Samuel  L.  Holbrook, 

Armor  L.  Hollingsworth, 
Abijah  Hollis, 

Charles  P.  Horton, 

Charles  Howard,  Jr. 

Isaiah  Howes, 

Benjamin  Hurd, 

William  H.  Huse,  . 

Kingston  St. 

|  Charlestown. 

Reading. 
Watertown. 
Sheafe  St. 

Vine  St. 

Summer  St. 

Tremont  St. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Charlestown. 

Charlestown. 

Dorchester. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Winthrop  Place. 
Dix  Place. 

S.  Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Lynn. 

Henry  F.  Jenks,  . 

William  T.  Jones, 

Benj.  H.  Jones, 

Mount  Vernon  St. 
Summer  St. 
Charles  St. 
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Names. 

^Lorenzo  S.  Kimball, 
Putnam  Kuhn, 

Theodore  J.  Lawrence,  . 
Charles  C.  Lawrence, 
David  F.  Leavitt,  . 
Thomas  S.  Leland, 

Samuel  H.  B.  Leonard,  ) 
(of  Sandwich,)  ) 

William  L.  Lincoln, 
Alfred  N.  Livermore, 
Thomas  J.  Living, 

Albert  H.  Locke,  . 
Thomas  C.  Lombard, 
George  Lowell, 

George  A.  Lyford, 

John  C.  Maker, 

John  H.  Mansur,  . 
Henry  H.  Mitchell, 
William  H.  Morse, 

Winslow  Nickerson, 
James  F.  Nourse,  . 
Warren  W.  Noyes, 
Walter  S.  Nute,  . 

Francis  P.  Parks,  . 
James  A.  Perkins, 

John  F.  Pope, 

Lorenzo  Prouty,  Jr. 
Daniel  R.  Porter,  . 
Samuel  P.  Putnam, 


Residence. 

Chelsea. 

Beacon  St. 

Beach  St. 

E.  Cambridge. 
Hudson  St. 
Somerville. 

Concord  St. 

Chauncy  Place. 
Spring  St.  Place. 
Dorchester. 
Hancock  St. 
Chelsea. 

Bay  St. 

Stillman  St. 

Tyler  St. 
Dorchester. 

E.  Bridgewater. 
Summer  St. 

S.  Boston. 

Lynn. 

Washington  St. 
E.  Boston. 

South  St. 
Winthrop  PI. 

|  Dorchester, 

S.  Boston. 
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Names. 

Wallace  Ransom,  . 

Residence. 

S.  Boston. 

Frank  T.  Richardson, 

Newton  Corner. 

Henry  W.  Riddell, 

John  H.  Rogers,  Jr. 

John  C.  Ropes, 

Francis  C.  Ropes,  . 

:! 

Essex  St. 
Kingston  St. 

Beacon  St. 

Edwin  A.  Roulstone, 

Charlestown. 

George  G.  Sampson, 
Augustus  N.  Sampson,  . 

:i 

Washington  St. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Beacon  St. 

Francis  R.  Sawin  (of  Fairhaven), 

Chambers  St. 

James  Schouler,  . 

E.  Boston. 

Warren  G.  Simpson, 

Chelsea. 

George  H.  Skerry, 

Hancock  St. 

J.  Henry  Sleeper,  . 

Summer  St. 

William  D.  Smith, 

Somerville. 

Edward  K.  Smith, 

Auburn  St. 

^Joseph  M.  Smith,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Gharles  H.  Stearns, 

Brookline. 

Henry  L.  Stevens, 

Lyman  H.  Stoddard, 

Eugene  Sturtevant, 

Dwight  Sturtevant, 

Somerville. 

S.  Boston. 

Boylston  St. 

William  H.  Sweetser,  .. 

Charlestown. 

David  H.  Taylor,  .. 

Frank  0.  Taylor,  .. 

Alfred  C.  Thacher, 

Henry  A.  Thorndike, 

Alden  A.  Thorndike, 

:} 

Lynn. 

Dorchester. 

Kingston  St. 

Eben  V.  Thwing,  . 

Winthrop  PI. 

^Horace  L.  Tilton, 

Winter  St. 
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Names.  Residence. 


Joseph  Veazie, 

.  Newton. 

Amory  H.  Walker, 

.  Brookline. 

Henry  A.  Ward,  . 

.  Tremont  St. 

William  A.  Wheeler, 

.  S.  Boston. 

William  J.  Whittle, 

.  Kingston  St. 

Thomas  Wiesenthal, 

.  Beacon  St. 

Henry  E.  Wilkins, 

.  Boylston  St. 

Francis  H.  Williams, 

.  Brookline  St. 

John  E.  Worster,  . 

.  Boylston  St. 

Joseph  H.  Young, . 

.  Charlestown. 

PUPILS, 


PREPARATORY 

Names. 

Julius  Adams, 

D.  Webster  Appleton, 
William  P.  Bailey, 
Samuel  K.  Bayley,  Jr., 
Horatio  R.  Bigelow, 
Albert  S.  Bigelow, 
Frank  S.  Billings, 
Franklin  F.  Bowman, 
John  H.  Collamore, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
William  W.  Davis, 
Louis  A.  DeRibas, 
^Albert  L.  Dunton, 

Frank  Ellison, 

Edward  E.  Ellis,  . 
Edward  N.  Fenno, 
Joseph  W.  Foster, 
Russell  B.  Foster,  . 
William  A.  Freneh, 
Samuel  W.  French, 
Payson  P.  Fullerton, 
Thomas  F.  Goddard, 
James  G.  Harrington, 

2 


DEPARTMENT. 

Residence. 

S.  Boston. 
Winter  St. 
Harmon  Avenue. 
Eliot  St. 

|  Cambridge  St. 

Roxbtjry. 

Temple  St. 

Salem  St. 

Essex  St. 
Commercial  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Dorchester. 
Waltham. 

High  St. 

Bussey  Place. 

|  Boy  Is  ton  St 

|  Edinburgh  St. 

Waverley  Place. 
High  St. 

Sheafe  St. 
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Names. 

Joseph  E.  Hayden, 

Residence. 

Somerville. 

Charles  W.  Holt,  . 

Somerville. 

Albert  T.  He  wins, 

Tremont  St. 

Henry  B.  Jones,  . 

Summer  St. 

Charles  H.  Leavitt, 

Hudson  St. 

James  Little,  Jr.,  . 

Summer  St. 

Josiah  S.  Lombard, 

Boylston  St. 

Charles  McNear,  . 

Hull  St. 

Frank  D.  Montgomery,  . 

Essex  St. 

Alvin  R.  Page,  Jr. 

Hanover  St. 

Charles  J.  Prince, 

Washington  St. 

Charles  M.  Sampson,  . 
Alfred  Sampson,  . 

|  West  R*oxbitry. 

George  B.  Shattuck, 

Cambridge  St. 

George  S.  Stevens, 

Somerville. 

Newell  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  . 

Boylston  St. 

George  Thacher,  . 

Bussey  Place. 

John  M.  Ward, 

Tremont  St. 

John  T.  Wells,  . 

High  St. 

Frederic  M.  Whitney,  . 

Temple  Place. 

Frank  L.  Whittle, 

Kingston  St. 

George  G.  Wilkins,  , 

Boylston  St. 

Charles  H.  Wiswell, 

Cooper  St. 

Charles  W.  Wendte, 

Boylston  St. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the 
active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence  Writing,, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  generally 
prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age^ 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department,, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies 
[pages  5th  and  6th]  will  show  how  far  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
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studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through 
them,  instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Drawing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology, 
Composition,  Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book¬ 
keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
Cambridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously 
with  the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them. 
Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when 
they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five 
years  is  the  time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though 
it  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year , — at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , 
— in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without  charge,  to  such 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by 
general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can 
be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber,  in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  divide  the  superintendence  and  management  be¬ 
tween  us ;  Mr.  Thayer  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
departments  of  Writing,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  the 
use  of  the  English  Language  as  taught  by  defining ;  Mr. 
Cushing  conducts  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
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Languages,  and  directs  the  exercises  of  Spelling  and 
Composition.  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
and  Science,  are  assigned  to  the  teacher  of  the  English 
Department :  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  to  the 
instructer  of  Mathematics  ;  French  and  Spanish  are  taught 
by  another  gentleman;  and  lessons  in  Vocal  Music  and 
Drawing  are  given  twice  a  week  by  teachers  of  those 
branches  respectively.  The  Preparatory  Department  for 
small  boys,  is  taught,  chiefly  by  a  lady,  in  another  part  of 
the  building.  Every  lesson  has  its  day,  hour,  and  minute, 
assigned  for  its  commencement,  and  sufficient  time  allotted 
for  its  satisfactory  performance,  and  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  another,  or  by  any 
interruption. 

Of  course,  this  time  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  to 
accommodate  any  individual,  without  throwing  the  school 
into  great  confusion.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  sufficient 
hint  for  those  who  sometimes  ask  for  early  dismissals,  or  a 
single  attendance  for  their  children,  having  perhaps  been 
informed  by  them  that  they  can  recite  their  lessons  at 
some  other  time .  There  is  no  other  time  than  the  class 
time,  and  we  cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  any¬ 
thing  for  those  who  are  not  present  to  receive  instruction 
with  their  respective  classes.  There  is  no  propriety  in 
asking  us  to  do  it ;  we  do  not  profess  to  give  private  les¬ 
sons,  but  to  teach  a  school,  with  a  regular  organization  of 
classes  and  hours.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  no  parent 
will  request  an  early  dismissal  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  for 
his  son,  without  asking  him  whether  it  is  going  to  interfere 
with  his  class  lesson ;  and  if  so,  consider  that  it  will  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  an  absence,  as  we  can  do  nothing  for 
2* 
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him  unless  we  have  him  at  the  right  time.  An  individual 
might  as  well  ask  and  expect  a  special  train  on  a  railroad 
at  the  usual  fare ,  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  some  private 
matter  of  his  own.  In  regard  to  boys  living  out  of  the 
city,  we  cannot  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  school  un¬ 
less  they  are  'present  at  all  class  recitations.  For  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city,  the  regular  hours  are  desirable ;  that  is, 
attendance  both  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is  better  for 
health ;  they  do  not  feel  hurried,  and  are  better  able  to 
make  up  any  deficiencies,  or  attend  to  any  special  direc¬ 
tions.  They  are  safer  too  from  the  many  temptations  that 
a  great  city  presents  for  the  formation  of  irregular  or  vicious 
habits.  Cases  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge  of 
boys  being  led  astray  by  being  responsible  to  no  one  for 
the  mode  of  spending  their  afternoons.  We  think  that 
no  resident  of  the  city,  at  least,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
habitually  free  from  school  in  the  afternoon,  unless  his  pa¬ 
rents  have  some  definite  and  useful  occupation  for  him, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  time  will  be  properly 
spent.  Where  they  cannot  feel  certain  on  this  subject, 
attendance  at  school  will  ensure  regular  habits  and  proper 
occupation,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the  two  half¬ 
holidays  will  then  be  holidays  indeed.  Boys  from  the 
country  can  always  be  accommodated  at  the  school-house 
at  noon,  and  furnished  with  a  place  to  eat  their  dinners  in, 
if  they  wish  to  keep  up  that  genuine  old  New-England 
fashion,  which  was  once  thought  no  hardship. 

As  our  time  during  school  hours  is  well  filled,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  that  Mr.  Cushing  may  be  most  conveni- 
•  ently  seen,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  the  half-hour 
before  school  in  the  morning  ;  while  Mr.  Thayer  is  pre- 
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sent  and  disengaged,  from  two  to  three,  or  half-past  three 
when  the  intermission  is  longest.  These  are  the  only 
hours  when  we  can  see  our  friends  on  business,  without  in¬ 
terruption  of  our  class  engagements. 

As  we  make  boys  responsible  to  us  for  their  lessons  and 
conduct,  we  also  make  them  responsible  to  parents .  Our 
Weekly  Reports  are  made  out  for  this  purpose,  with  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  These  give  a  mark 
for  every  day’s  lessons,  conduct,  punctuality,  and  attend¬ 
ance  ;  and  after  a  little  attention  at  the  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  them,  give  parents  a  record  of  their  sons’  deserts 
as  exactly  as  can  be  indicated  by  figures.  We  know  that 
these  must  come  into  the  hands  of  parents,  as  we  require 
them  to  be  brought  back  with  their  signatures.* 

This  is  all  that  we  can  do  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these 
Reports  meet  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention  at 
home.  Some  parents  often  indicate  their  appreciation  of 
the  contents,  by  some  little  remark  in  addition  to  the  sig¬ 
nature,  and,  we  are  told,  comment  appropriately  on  them  ; 
while  some  boys  say,  “  Oh,  father  never  looks  at  my  Re¬ 
port  when  he  signs  it.”  Those  who  treat  them  in  this 
way,  surely  neglect  an  important  means  of  influence  upon 
their  children.  A  discriminating  glance  and  an  appropri¬ 
ate  word  are  what  is  asked  for.  Too  nluch  may  be  made 
of  the  matter,  as  well  as  too  little.  Very  good  boys  may 


*  It  is  important  that  boys  should  understand  the  necessity,  propriety,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  obligation  of  having  these  signatures,  as  well  as  signatures  to  notes  of  ex¬ 
cuse,  written  by  parents  themselves ,  that  they  may  not,  on  any  plea ,  be  written  by 
the  children,  or  others  than  the  persons  whose  names  they  are.  The  nature  of 
forgery  may  here  be  explained  to  a  boy.  If  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  and  the 
practice  (which  some  persons  allow)  be  continued,  the  consequences  in  manhood  may 
be  pecuniary  ruin  to  the  father,  or  lasting  infamy  to  the  son  ! 
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occasionally  get  low  marks  or  a  comparatively  poor  Report, 
without  being  worthy  of  severe  censure.  We  would  par¬ 
ticularly  deprecate  the  habit  of  stimulating  boys  too  highly, 
by  pecuniary  rewards,  for  high  marks,  medals,  &c.,  as 
unhappy  consequences  have  been  known  to  follow,  where 
this  motive  has  been  too  strongly  appealed  to.  A  sense 
of  duty,  the  approbation  of  parents,  and  a  proper  ambition, 
should  be  sufficient  influences  for  the  young,  without  ex¬ 
citing  sordid  motives. 

School,  with  its  various  engagements  and  duties,  is  the 
main  business  of  the  young,  occupying  most  of  their  time, 
and  being  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ence,  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  view  which 
parents  take  of  its  duties,  and  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  its  requisitions,  greatly  affect  this  influence,  and 
the  future  habits  and  characters  of  their  children.  The 
young  can  form  inferences  and  draw  conclusions  in  a  very 
prompt  and  decisive  manner.  If  they  see  their  parents 
interested  in  the  results  of  their  school  labors,  and  unitin 2 
with  their  teachers  in  bringing  about  good  ones,  they  will 
look  upon  their  duties  as  matters  of  importance,  and  their 
teachers’  wishes  and  directions  as  deserving  their  attention 
and  obedience.  The  whole  matter  rises  before  their  minds 
in  a  grave  and  serious  light,  affecting  all  their  conduct  in 
relation  to  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  no  interest  taken  at  home 
in  their  studies  and  conduct  at  school,  they  will  conclude 
that  they  are  put  there  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
or  to  comply  with  a  popular  custom,  and  will  endeavor  to 
pass  along  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  If  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  they  occur  in  the  rare  cases  of  those 
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whose  inclination  for  study,  and  ambition  to  excel,  make 
them  independent  of  all  outward  influences. 

Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  judges  as  to  what 
studies  they  will  pursue,  and  to  leave  off  those  which  they 
do  not  fancy,  or  which  they  find  to  require  more  labor  than 
they  are  willing  to  bestow.  This  is  a  most  mistaken  poli¬ 
cy.-  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  at  school  will 
be  easy ;  it  ought  not  to  he  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
mental  discipline.  Because,  for  instance,  a  boy  finds  it 
easy  to  cipher  and  hard  to  write  composition,  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  devote  all  his  time  to  Arithmetic, 
and  drop  Composition  ;  it  shows  that  trying  to  express  his 
ideas  is  just  what  he  needs,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is,  the 
more  he  ought  to  try  to  do  it.  So,  too,  in  the  study  of 
languages.  Some  boys  pursue  French  or  Spanish  for  a 
while,  and  then  persuade  their  fathers  to  allow  them  to 
drop  them,  on  account  of  the  extra  labor,  thereby  losing 
almost  entirely  the  time  and  money  spent,  their  knowledge 
not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  study 
subsequently,  or  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  them. 
This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  plea  of  “  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  their  English  studies but  it  is  not  usually 
found  that  such  increased  attention  is  given  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  omission. 
Let  us  entreat  parents  to  be  firm  in  this  respect,  and  to 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  aided,  if  they 
have  any  doubt,  by  ours,  rather  than  to  give  way  to  the 
importunities  of  indolence.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  feeble  and  inefficient  man,  than  to  let  a  boy  get  the 
idea  that  he  cannot  do  what  others  can,  that  he  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  ordinary  rules,  and  is  to  be  excused  from  the 
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Work  of  his  class,  for  any  reason  but  sickness  or  the  failure 
of  some  of  his  natural  organs. 

School  education  is,  in  most  cases,  a  forced  process  ; 
many  of  its  requisitions  and  processes  are  not  calculated 
to  give  any  special  pleasure  to  the  young  mind,  and  any 
other  representation  of  them  is  deceptive.  It  is  work,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  all  concerned.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  so ;  otherwise,  the  transition  would  be  too  severe  from 
childhood  and  youth  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
The  happiness  of  school  life  must  arise  from  a  sense  of 
fulfilling  a  duty,  of  gratifying  ambition,  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  deserving  the  approbation  of  those  whose 
praise  and  love  are  a  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind.  Till 
these  motives  are  strongly  developed,  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  very  great  interest  will  be  felt  in  Arithmetic, 
or  Grammar,  or  Latin,  or  any  other  study.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  laid  aside  or  neglected.  The 
study  will  be  interesting  enough,  when  the  feelings  above- 
mentioned  have  been  sufficiently  aroused.  What,  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  can  compare  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Grecian  Youth  in  the  Olympic  Games  ?  To  what  labors, 
privations,  and  hardships  did  they  not  cheerfully  submit,  in 
their  training  for  them  !  Without  an  object  in  view,  the 
amount  of  labor  incurred  and  strength  expended,  would 
have  been  deemed  too  severe  for  slaves.  With  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece  upon  them,  with  the  mere  possibility  of  a 
victory  that  should  write  their  names  on  the  roll  of  fame, 
these  labors  and  hardships  were  cheerfully  undergone  by 
princes. 

Right  motives  are  what  will  make  school  sufficiently 
interesting  to  the  young.  A  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  so- 
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ciety,  to  parents,  to  themselves,  must  be  formed  in  their 
young  breasts  ;  ambition  springs  of  itself,  but  needs 
guidance  and  moderation.  To  excite  these  motives,  to 
induce  the  right  state  of  mind,  is  the  faithful  parent’s 
province,  even  more  than  the  teacher’s.  What  we  can 
do  to  aid  them,  shall,  with  God’s  blessing,  be  faithfully 
performed. 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  1853, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  &  CUSHING’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TEH  m;  s  - 

$15  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars;  and 
$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language.  Twenty  per  cent,  more 
is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time  than  one  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  Materials ;  but  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

$8  a  quarter  for  ditto,  with  instruction  in  writing. 

Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class-books,  furnished  to 
pupils  without  charge. 

ESP  No  variation  is  made  from  these  terms,  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  English  studies,  when  a  seat  in  the  school  is  re¬ 
tained  ;  but  when  instruction  is  desired  at  other  than  regular  class 
hours ,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made r  according  to  the  time  occupied. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation,* 
and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven 
weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

ESP  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

***  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them,  —  provided 
their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  T.  &  C. 


*  This  year,  1854,  on  the  11th  of  September. 
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Pupils  are  considered  members  of  the  school  until  specific 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  given,  and  are  charged  accordingly. 

EtlP  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  Preparatory 
Department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued ;  one  hour  being  the 
least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  monthly),  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly,  and 
medals  yearly.* 

Heports  to  be  returned  to  T  &  C.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian,  every  iceeli. 

An  Exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December ,  at  which 
time  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics 
connected,  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours.  —  Morning  Sessions  —  From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to 
the  first  Monday  in  September  —  8  1-2  to  12  1-2;  and  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Monday  in  April —  9  to  1. 

Afternoon  Sessions  —  From  3,  3  1-4,  or  3  1-2,  to  4  1-2,  4  3-4,  or  5, 
according  to  the  season.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department 
are  usually  dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those 
of  the  upper  school.]  In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions  are 
allowed. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons  —  New  Year’s  Day  —  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth  Day —  Fast  Day  —  May  Day  —  Christmas  Day  —  the 
Fourth  of  July  —  Commencement  and  the  days  of  public  exhibition 
at  Harvard  College  —  the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of 
“  Anniversary  Week  ”  —  ffive  weeks,  commencing  this  year  on  the 
31st  of  July  —  and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1854. 


*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  :  — 

1.  To  be  a  member  of  the  school  for  one  year  ; 

2.  To  have  no  “  deviation  ”  mark  for  misconduct ; 

3.  To  attend  to  all  the  regular  studies  of  a  class;  and 

4.  To  have  the  reports  recorded  every  three  months. 

t  This  year  six  weeks  will  be  given,  that  school  may  not  commence  inconveniently 
early  in  the  autumn. 


STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell's  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part  5 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  3 
Reading  and  Defining  in  Tower’s  Gra¬ 
dual  Reader  5 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  dictation  from 
the  same  3 
Declamation  $ 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
Greenleaf’s  Introduction  to  Arithme¬ 
tic  3 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  3 
Reading  and  Defining  in  Tower  &  Wal¬ 
ker’s  Sequel  to  the  Gradual  Reader  3 
Spelling,  by  writing  to  Dictation  from 
the  same  5 
Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions,  with  Map  Drawing ; 

Grammar,  with  parsing ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction,  and  Col¬ 
burn’s  Sequel ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  3 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining  in 
Pierpont’s  National  Reader ; 
Declamation ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Woodbridge’s  Geography  and  Map 
Questions,  with  Map  Drawing ; 
Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra,  begun ; 

Reading  and  Defining  from  Swan’ 
District  School  Reader ; 

Declamation  ; 

Spelling  ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition ; 

Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U.  S. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  5 
Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  5 
Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land  5 

Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas  ; 

Natural  Philosophy  5 
Jarvis’s  Physiology  3 
Reading  and  Spelling  from  Parker’ 
Fourth  Reader ; 

Composition  ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  A  n 
cient  Geography  ; 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science ; 

Olmstead’s  Natural  Philosophy ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Draper’s  Chemistry ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry ; 

Davies’s  Surveying,  with  field  pra 
tice ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy ; 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ; 

Reading  in  Miss  Robbins’s  Poetry  for 
Schools  5 
Spelling ; 

Declamation  j 

Vocal  Music  by 


Composition ; 

Writing ; 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequent¬ 
ly  changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety.  Those  of  several  authors, 
besides  the  above  mentioned,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  used, 
all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

“  “  Lessons ; 

“  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued  ; 
“  “  Reader,  finished ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  5 

“  “  Viri  Romm. 

TniRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  conti¬ 
nued  ; 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  conti¬ 
nued  5 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun 3 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exer¬ 
cises,  continued  ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolruar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorf’s  “ 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII. ; 

Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

“  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  ; 

Little  Speaker ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Spelling  Book  ; 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorf’s  “ 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Swan’s  Spelling  Book  ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Arithmetic  ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Emerson’s  2d  Part ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  At¬ 
las  ; 

Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

John  P.  Almy, 

William  F.  Almy,  . 
Samuel  Appleton,  . 

Charles  N.  Bacon,  . 
Henry  E.  Bailey, 
^Edwin  T.  Beaman,  . 
William  H.  Beale,  . 
Edward  F.  Bent, 

Horatio  R.  Bigelow, 
^Charles  S.  Blake, 

Edward  T.  Bouve,  . 
Herbert  A.  Boynton, 
Cornelius  Bramhall, 
Theodore  W.  Brett, 

Otis  M.  Brewer, 

George  Briard, 

Edward  F.  Brigham, 
^Arthur  G.  Brown,  (ofBalti 
James  W.  Bruce, 


Residence. 

.  |  Brookline. 
Winter  St. 

.  Winchester. 

.  W.  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  St. 
W.  Newton. 

S.  Boston. 
Cambridge  St. 
W.  Roxbury. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Eaton  St. 

.  Essex  St. 

.  Central  Court. 
W.  Roxbury. 

S.  Boston. 

E.  Boston. 

,)  Cambridge  St. 
Newton  Corner. 


*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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Joseph  H.  Bruce, 

Somerville. 

^Edward  F.  Childs,  . 

.  Weston. 

John  H.  Cook, 

.  Foster  St. 

Charles  S.  Copeland, 

.  Wyoming. 

Mark  H.  Cornell, 

.  Milton. 

William  C.  Cotton,  . 

.  Summer  St. 

^William  Cottrell, 

^Daniel  A.  Cottrell,  . 

|  E.  Boston. 

Thaddeus  M.  B.  Cross,  . 

.  Saugus. 

*A.  Byron  Cross, 

.  Salem  St. 

Herbert  B.  Cushing, 

.  Essex  St. 

Walter  S.  Davis, 

Milton. 

Louis  A.  DeRibas,  . 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

Francis  P.  Denny,  . 

Dorchester. 

James  H.  Dexter,  . 

Prince  St. 

John  Dillon, 

Avery  Place. 

Charles  H.  Doe, 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Henry  G.  Dorr, 

Dorchester. 

Edward  K.  Dow, 

.  Milton. 

Philip  Dumaresq,  Jr., 

.  Roxbury. 

^George  H.  Dupee,  . 

William  R.  Dupee,  . 

|  Brighton. 

Charles  B.  Edmunds, 

E.  Boston. 

James  H.  Ellison,  . 

Frank  Ellison, 

|  Waltham. 

Daniel  F.  Farrar,  . 

.  Hancock  St. 

George  A.  Faxon,  . 

Hancock  St. 

Nathaniel  Faxon, 

.  Temple  St. 

Francis  S.  Finn, 

.  High  St. 
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George  A.  Fiske,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

Reginald  H.  Fitz, 

Brookline. 

Franklin  Fowler, 

Foster  St. 

Marcellus  Freeman, 

Somerville. 

William  A.  French, 

Edinburgh  St. 

Pay  son  P.  Fullerton, 

South  St. 

Henry  R.  Gardiner, 

E.  Boston. 

H.  Augustus  Gerrish, 

Chelsea. 

Frederic  H.  Gibbens, 

Florence  St. 

George  H.  Gibson,  . 

Bradford  Court. 

Maurice  Goddard, 

Brookline. 

William  I.  Goodrich, 

Charlestown. 

B.  Franklin  Greene, 

Melrose. 

Charles  F.  Griffin,  (of  N.  York,) 

Purchase  St. 

Albert  Griffiths, 

W.  Cambridge.. 

William  F.  Hall, 

Charlestown. 

Clarence  C.  Hanford,  .  #  } 

Melancthon  Hanford,  .  .  j 

E.  Boston. 

^Thomas  Harrington, 

Watertown 

William  H.  Harris, 

Pine  St. 

Oliver  W.  Hazard,  . 

E.  Cambridge.. 

Alfred  H.  Hersey, 

Summer  St.. 

Walter  B.  Hewins,  .  .  .  i 

Albert  T.  Hewins,  .  .  .  ) 

Tremont  St. 

Edwin  T.  Himes,  . 

Charlestown. 

Samuel  L.  Holbrook, 

Dorchester. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth,  . 

Milton. 

Abijah  Hollis, 

Milton. 

George  F.  Holman,  . 

Cambridge. 

Charles  W.  Holt, 

Somerville. 
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Charles  Howard,  Jr., 

.  .  Dix  Place. 

Isaiah  Howes, 

S.  Boston. 

Henry  C.  Hunt, 

'  *  (  *A  (Ji 

George  W.  Hunt, 

/  Asn  Sot# 

•  #  \ 

Henry  F.  Jenks, 

Mt.  Vemon  St. 

B.  Henry  Jones, 

Charles  St. 

William  T.  Jones,  . 

.  ) 

Henry  B.  Jones, 

>  Summer  St, 

*  •  > 

Putnam  Kuhn, 

Beacon  St. 

Lebbeus  Leach,  Jr..,  . 

.  .  Winchester. 

David  F.  Leavitt, 

Dorchester. 

Augustus  F.  Leman, 

•  ) 

Benjamin  B.  Leman, 

>  Dorchester. 

William  L.  Lincoln, 

Tremont  St. 

Oliver  Livermore,  . 

.  .  Beach  St. 

Thomas  J.  Living,  . 

Dorchester. 

Albert  H.  Locke, 

Hancock  St. 

Thomas  C.  Lombard, 

Chelsea. 

Josiah  S.  Lombard,  . 

.  .  Boylston  St. 

James  W.  Mackintire, 

Somerville. 

Elijah  R.  Mears, 

.  .  Green  St. 

William  H.  Morse,  . 

.  .  Summer  St. 

Charles  H.  Moseley, 

Dorchester, 

James  H.  Murphy,  . 

E.  Canton  St. 

John  D.  Myrick,  (of  Augusta,  Me.)  Dorchester. 

Everett  Newhall, 

.  ,  E.  Saugus. 

Horatio  F.  Nichols, 

Bowdoin  St. 
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Warren  W.  Noyes, 

Washington  St. 

Charles  E.  Paige,  . 

S.  Boston. 

Francis  P,  Parks, 

South  St, 

Albert  H.  Pook, 

Charlestown. 

John  F.  Pope, 

Dorchester. 

Daniel  R.  Porter,  . 

Dorchester. 

Lorenzo  Prouty,  Jr,, 

Dorchester. 

Samuel  P.  Prentiss, 

W,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  P.  Putnam, 

W.  Orange  St, 

Stanley  W.  Richardson,  . 

Dorchester. 

Henry  W.  Riddell,  . 

Boylston  St. 

Darius  B.  Rising,  . 

Roxbury. 

George  G.  Sampson,  .  .  ^ 

j 

Augustus  N.  Sampson,  .  .  \ 

Washington  St. 

Charles  M.  Sampson, 

W.  Roxbury. 

William  S.  Sampson, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Lyman  F.  Sanborn, 

Lowell  St. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Beacon  St. 

George  B.  Shattuck, 

Cambridge  St. 

John  E.  Shaw, 

Charlestown. 

J.  Henry  Sleeper, 

'  Summer  St. 

Joseph  H.  Simonds, 

S.  Boston. 

Joseph  S.  Spear,  Jr., 

W.  Cambridge. 

James  P.  Stearns, 

Brookline. 

George  S.  Steyens,  , 

Somerville. 

Matthew  H.  Teulon, 

Newton  Corner 

*James  A.  Thissell,  (of  Bangor,  Me.)  S.  Boston. 

James  H.  Thompson, 

Charlestown. 

Henry  A.  Thorndike,  .  . 

Alden  A.  Thorndike, 

>  Kingston  St. 
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B  enjamin  H.  Ticknor, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Joseph  Veazie, 

Newton. 

Henry  A.  Ward, 

John  M.  Ward, 

|  Tremont  St. 

William  Ware, 

Milton. 

Dwight  Warner, 

Albion  St. 

Samuel  Watson, 

James  S.  Watson,  . 

|  Chauncy  Place. 

George  Q.  W.  White, 

Somerville. 

George  W.  Whittemore,  . 

W.  Cambridge. 

William  J.  Whittle, 

Kingston  St. 

Henry  E.  Wilkins,  . 

.  Boylston  St. 

Francis  H.  Williams, 

Brookline  St. 

Stedman  Williams, 

Quincy. 

Walter  H.  Wood,  . 

Needham. 

John  E.  Worster, 

.  Boylston  St. 

PUPILS 


PREPARATORY 

Names. 

Julius  Adams, 

Durward  Adams, 
Edward  D.  Adams,  . 

D.  Webster  Appleton, 
Samuel  K.  Bayley,  . 
Albert  S.  Bigelow,  . 
Frank  S.  Billings,  . 
Franklin  F.  Bowman, 
Edward  H.  Bowker, 
Samuel  Bradstreet,  Jr., 
Augustus  B.  Bradstreet, 
J.  Hoffman  Collamore, 
Edward  Copeland,  . 
William  S.  Cook, 

David  Crocker, 

Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
Charles  L.  Damon,  . 
Reuben  A.  Demmon, 
Trueman  C.  Dexter,  . 
William  E.  Ellison, 
Edward  N.  Fenno,  . 
Joseph  E.  Foster, 


DEPARTMENT. 

Residence. 

*  |  S.  Boston. 

.  Decatur  St. 

.  Winter  St. 

Eliot  St. 
Cambridge  St. 
Roxbury. 
Temple  St. 
Prince  St. 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Salem  St. 

W  YOMING. 

Foster  St.  Place. 
Franklin  St.  PI. 
Essex  St. 
Bradford  St. 
Somerville. 
Otis  Place. 
Waltham. 
Bussey  Place. 
Boylston  St. 
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Samuel  W.  French, 

Edinburgh  St- 

Theodore  P.  Farmer, 

South  St. 

Thomas  F.  Goddard, 

High  St. 

James  G.  Harrington, 

Sheafe  St. 

Edward  Hastings, 

Summer  St. 

Joseph  H.  E,  Hayden, 

Somerville. 

Charles  L.  Hayward,  Jr.,  . 
William  P.  G.  Hayward,  . 

:i 

Bedford  Place.. 

James  E.  Holt, 

Somerville. 

James  L.  Little,  Jr., 

Tremont  St. 

Charles  G.  Mackintire, 

Somerville. 

George  E.  Richards, 

Summer  St. 

Alfred  Sampson, 

West  R'oxbury.. 

Joseph  M.  Schimberg, 

Washington  St.. 

Seriah  D.  Stevens,  . 

S.  Boston. 

Newell  Sturtevant,.  Jr., 

Boylston  St. 

George  Thacher, 

Bussey  Place.. 

Charles  W.  Wendti, 

Pleasant  St. 

John  T.  Wells,.  Jr.,  . 

High  St. 

Frederic  Whitney, 

Temple  Place.. 

Frank  L.  Whittle,.  . 

Kingston  St.. 

George  G.  Wilkins,  . 

Boylston  St. 

Charles  H.  Wiswelly 

Cooper  St. 

Paul  West, 

Harrison  Av_ 

GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instmction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attainment 
which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the  active 
business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence  Writing, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  generally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies 
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[pages  5th  and  6th]  will  show  how  far  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them, 
instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Draw¬ 
ing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Composition, 
Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book-keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with 
the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them.  Boys  are 
considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year, — at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — 
in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without  charge,  to  such 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by 
general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought 
to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given 
by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the 
usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  divide  the  superintendence  and  management  between 
us  ;  Mr.  Thayer  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the  departments 
of  Writing,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  the  use  of  the  English 
Language  as  taught  by  defining  ;  Mr.  Cushing  conducts  the 
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study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  directs  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  Spelling  and  Composition.  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  History,  and  Science,  are  assigned  to  the  teacher 
of  the  English  Department  :  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Algebra,  to  the  instrueter  of  Mathematics  :  French  and 
Spanish  are  taught  by  another  gentleman  ;  and  lessons  in 
Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  are  given  twice  a  week  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  those  branches  respectively.  The  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment  for  small  boys,  is  taught,  chiefly  by  a  lady,  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  Every  lesson  has  its  day,  hour,  and 
minute,  assigned  for  its  commencement,  and  sufficient  time 
allotted  for  its  satisfactory  performance,  and  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  another,  or  by  arijr 
interruption. 

Of  course,  this  time  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  to  accom¬ 
modate  any  individual,  without  throwing  the  school  into 
great  confusion.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  for 
those  who  sometimes  ask  for  early  dismissals,  or  a  single  at¬ 
tendance  for  their  children,  having  perhaps  been  informed  by 
them  that  they  can  recite  their  lessons  at  some  other  time. 
There  is  no  other  time  than  the  class  time ,  and  we  cannot, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  anything  for  those  who  are 
not  present  to  receive  instruction  with  their  respective  classes. 
There  is  no  propriety  in  asking  us  to  do  it ;  wTe  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  give  private  lessons ,  but  to  teach  a  school,  with  a 
regular  organization  of  classes  and  hours  A  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  no  parent  will  request  an  early  dimissal  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind  for  his  son,  without  asking  him  whe- 


*  Should  circumstances  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  any  pupil  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  apart  from  his  class,  our  Terms,  on  page  3,  will  show  the  only  mode  in  which  it 
can  be  done. 


2* 
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ther  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  his  class  lesson  ;  and  if  so, 
consider  that  it  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  an  absence ,  as 
we  can  do  nothing  for  him  unless  we  have  him  at  the  right 
time.  An  individual  might  as  well  ask  and  expect  a  special 
train  on  a  railroad  at  the  usual  fare,  to  enable  him  to  attend 
to  some  private  matter  of  his  own.  In  regard  to  boys  living 
out  of  the  city,  we  cannot  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the 
school  unless  theij  are  present  at  all  class  recitations.  For 
residents  of  the  city,  the  regular  hours  are  desirable  ;  that  is, 
attendance  both  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is  better  for 
health ;  they  do  not  feel  hurried,  and  are  better  able  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies,  or  attend  to  any  special  directions. 
They  are  safer  too  from  the  many  temptations  that  a  great 
city  presents  for  the  formation  of  irregular  or  vicious  habits. 
Cases  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge  of  boys  being  led 
astray  by  being  responsible  to  no  one  for  the  mode  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  afternoons.  We  think  that  no  resident  of  the  city, 
at  least,  should  be  allowed  to  be  habitually  free  from  school 
in  the  afternoon,  unless  his  parents  have  some  definite  and 
useful  occupation  for  him,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  his 
time  will  be  properly  spent.  Where  they  cannot  feel  certain  on 
this  subject,  attendance  at  school  will  ensure  regular  habits  and 
proper  occupation,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the  two 
half-holidays  will  then  be  holidays  indeed.  Boys  from  the 

country  can  always  be  accommodated  at  the  school-house  at 

- 

noon,  and  furnished  with  a  place  to  eat  their  dinners  in,  if  they 
wish  to  keep  up  that  genuine  old  New-England  fashion, 
which  was  once  thought  no  hardship. 

As  our  time  during  school  hours  is  well  filled,  it  is  proper 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Cushing  may  be  most  conveniently 
seen,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  the  half-hour  before 
school  in  the  morning  ;  while  Mr.  Thayer  is  present  and 
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disengaged,  from  two  to  three,  or  half-past  three  when  the 
intermission  is  longest.  These  are  the  only  hours  when  we 
can  see  our  friends  on  business,  without  interruption  of  our 
class  engagements. 

As  we  make  boys  responsible  to  us  for  their  lessons  and 
conduct,  we  also  make  them  responsible  to  parents.  Our 
Weekly  Reports  are  made  out  for  this  purpose,  with  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  These  give  a  mark  for  every 
day’s  lessons,  conduct,  punctuality,  and  attendance ;  and 
after  a  little  attention  at  the  beginning  to  understand  them, 
give  parents  a  record  of  their  sons’  deserts  as  exactly  as  can 
be  indicated  by  figures.  We  know  that  these  must  come 
into  the  hands  of  parents,  as  we  require  them  to  be  brought 
back  with  their  signatures.* 

This  is  all  that  ice  can  do ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these 
Reports  meet  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention  at 
home.  Some  parents  often  indicate  their  appreciation  of 
the  contents,  by  some  little  remark  in  addition  to  the  signa¬ 
ture,  and,  we  are  told,  comment  appropriately  on  them; 
while  some  boys  say,  “  Oh,  father  never  looks  at  my  Report 
when  he  signs  it.”  Those  who  treat  them  in  this  way, 
surely  neglect  an  important  means  of  influence  upon  their 
children.  A  discriminating  glance  and  an  appropriate  word 
are  what  is  asked  for.  Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  too  little.  Very  good  boys  may  occasionally 
get  low  marks  or  a  comparatively  poor  Report,  without  be- 


*  It  is  important  that  boys  should  understand  the  necessity,  propriety,  and  in  lis- 
pensable  obligation  of  having  these  signatures,  as  well  as  signatures  to  notes  of  ex¬ 
cuse,  written  by  parents  themselves ,  that  they  may  not,  on  any  plea,  be  written  by 
the  children,  or  others  than  the  persons  whose  names  they  are.  The  nature  oi forge¬ 
ry  may  here  be  explained  to  a  boy.  If  the  matter  is  treated  lightly ,  and  the  practice 
(which  some  persons  allow)  be  continued,  the  consequences  in  manhood  may  be  pecu¬ 
niary  ruin  to  the  father,  or  lasting  infamy  to  the  son  ! 


mg  worthy  of  severe  censure.  We  would  particularly  dep¬ 
recate  the  habit  of  stimulating  boys  too  highly,  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  rewards,  for  high  marks,  medals,  &c.,  as  unhappy 
consequences  have  been  known  to  follow,  where  this  motive 
has  been  too  strongly  appealed  to.  A  sense  of  duty,  the 
approbation  of  parents,  and  a  proper  ambition,  should  be 
sufficient  influences  for  the  young,  without  exciting  sordid 
motives. 

School,  with  its  various  engagements  and  duties,  is  the 
main  business  of  the  young,  occupying  most  of  their  time, 
and  being  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ence,  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  view  which  pa¬ 
rents  take  of  its  duties,  and  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  its  requisitions,  greatly  affect  this  influence,  and 
the  future  habits  and  characters  of  their  children.  The 
young  can  form  inferences  and  draw  conclusions  in  a  very 
prompt  and  decisive  manner.  If  they  see  their  parents  in¬ 
terested  in  the  results  of  their  school  labors,  and  uniting  with 
their  teachers  in  bringing  about  good  ones,  they  will  look 
upon  their  duties  as  matters  of  importance,  and  their  teach¬ 
ers’  wishes  and  directions  as  deserving  their  attention  and 
obedience.  The  whole  matter  rises  before  their  minds  in  a 
grave  and  serious  light,  affecting  all  their  conduct  in  relation 
to  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  no  interest  taken  at  home 
in  their  studies  and  conduct  at  school,  they  will  conclude 
that  they  are  put  there  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
or  to  comply  with  a  popular  custom,  and  will  endeavor  to 
pass  along  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  If  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  they  occur  in  the  rare  cases  of  those 
whose  inclination  for  study,  and  ambition  to  excel,  make 
them  independent  of  all  outward  influences. 
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Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  judges  as  to  what 
studies  they  will  pursue,  and  to  leave  off  those  which  they 
do  not  fancy,  or  which  they  find  to  require  more  labor  than 
they  are  willing  to  bestow.  This  is  a  most  mistaken  policy. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  at  school  will  be 
easy;  it  ought  not  to  be;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
mental  discipline.  Because,  for  instance,  a  boy  finds  it  easy 
to  cipher  and  hard  to  write  composition,  that  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  devote  all  his  time  to  Arithmetic,  and  drop 
Composition ;  it  shows  that  trying  to  express  his  ideas  is 
just  what  he  needs,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is,  the  more  he 
ought  to  try  to  do  it.  So,  too,  in  the  study  of  languages. 
Some  boys  pursue  French  or  Spanish  for  a  while,  and  then 
persuade  their  fathers  to  allow  them  to  drop  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extra  labor,  thereby  losing  almost  entirely  the 
time  and  money  spent,  their  knowledge  not  being  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  study  subsequently,  or  to  be 
of  any  practical  benefit  to  them.  This  is  sometimes  done 
on  the  plea  of  “  paying  more  attention  to  their  English  stu¬ 
dies  ;  ”  but  it  is  not  usually  found  that  such  increased  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  omission.  Let  us  entreat  parents  to  be 
firm  in  this  respect,  and  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment,  aided,  if  they  have  any  doubt,  by  ours,  rather 
than  to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  indolence.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  making  a  feeble  and  inefficient  man,  than 
to  let  a  boy  get  the  idea  that  he  cannot  do  what  others  can, 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  and  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  work  of  his  class,  for  any  reason  but  sickness 
or  the  failure  of  some  of  his  natural  organs. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  our  Mr.  Cushing, 
for  Dec.  31,  1853,  the  importance  of  making  use  of  all  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  for  an  extended  course  of 
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school  education,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  intended 
for  a  collegiate  course,  was  strongly  urged.  The  closing 
remarks  are  here  quoted. 

“  What  I  have  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
is  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  reasonably  extended 
school  course,  against  the  premature  forcing  of  boys  into  the 
engrossing  occupations  of  a  life  of  business  and  labor.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  education  is  valuable  in  itself, 
and  therefore  to  be  sought  by  all,  whatever  may  be  their 
destination  in  life ;  that,  in  so  far  as  parents  voluntarily  re¬ 
linquish  for  their  children  a  part  of  the  advantages  held  out 
by  a  liberal  school  course,  they  rob  them  of  the  best  part  of 
their  birthright,  and  take  from  them  that  which  they  cannot 
restore,  when  experience  shall  have  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  Many  a  man  regrets  the  narrowness  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  or  want  of  facilities,  which  prevented  his  receiving  the 
advantages  of  education  in  early  life.  So  far  as  this  was 
his  misfortune,  his  feelings  are  those  of  regret  unmingled 
with  bitterness.  But  when  to  regret  is  added  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  these  advantages  were  once  within  his  reach,  and 
might  have  been  enjoyed,  but  for  the  misjudgment  of  others, 
or  his  own  reluctance,  there  must  be  a  feeling  that  will 
embitter  many  a  moment,  even  amidst  stores  of  wealth  or 
in  the  fruition  of  great  enterprises. 

“  In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  our  own  sehool  a  fit  place  of  instruction  for  those 
who  are  to  finish  their  education  there,  and  are  prepared  to 
carry  on  those  pupils,  who  remain  to  enter  our  upper  classes, 
in  a  thorough  and  manly  course  of  instruction  in  the  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Sciences,  Modern  Languages,  English  Com¬ 
position,  and  Drawing,  —  covering  much  of  the  ground  of  a 
collegiate  course*  while  their  Spelling,  Beading,  Penman- 


ship,  &c.,  are  never  lost  sight  of ;  and  from  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  we  are  receiving,  in  the  form  of  full  upper  classes, 
we  shall  be  induced  to  de  everything  to  make  the  course  as 
full  and  effective  as  possible.  We  seek  to  send  out  young 
men,  who  shall  not  only  be  adequate  to  the  routine  and 
duties  of  a  business  life,,  but,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast, 
shall  honorably  represent  their  country  and  her  institutions, 
as  educated  American  Gentlemen. 

« 

“  If  the  views  that  have  been  advanced,  have  met  your 
approbation,  may  we  hope  to  be  allowed  to  see  it  in  your 
cooperation  with  us,  in  giving  your  sons  an  education 
worthy  of  the  name  ?  And  may  our  united  efforts  be 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing.” 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 


May,  1854. 
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PRINCIPALS. 

G.  F.  THAYER, 

Teacher  of  Reading,  Writing,  Elocution,  &c. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  JK.r 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  Composition,  &c. 


C.  C.  DAME, 

Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN, 

Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

GAETANO  LANZA, 

Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 

J.  W.  ADAMS, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Miss  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

Teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAYER  &  CUSHINGr’S  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  PLACE,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

T3R  3MC  S3  . 

$15  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars ;  and 

$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language.  Twenty  per  cent,  more 
is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time  than  one  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  Materials  ;  hut  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

$8  a  quarter  for  ditto,  with  instruction  in  writing. 

Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class-books,  furnished  to 
pupils  without  charge. 

Cash  payments  expected  quarterly.  No  credit  beyond  the  close  of  a 
quarter  given  without  a  special  contract. 

I5P  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

No  variation  is  made  from  these  terms,  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  English  studies,  when  a  seat  in  the  school  is  re¬ 
tained;  but  when  instruction  is  desired  at  other  than  regidar  class 
hours ,  an  extra  charge  toill  be  made ,  according  to  the  time  occupied. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation,* 
and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven 
weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

***  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — provided 
their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  T.  &  C. 

From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  Preparatory 
Department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued ;  one  hour  being  the 
least  time  accepted. 


*  This  year,  1855,  on  the  10th  of  September. 
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Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  monthly),  prize  books  arc  distributed  quarterly,  and 
medals  yearly.** 

I5P  Reports  to  be  returned  to  T.  §  <7.,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian ,  every  week ,  on  the  day  following  its  reception  by  the  pupil. 

An  Exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December,  at  which  time 
a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected, 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — Erom  the  first  Monday  in  April  to 
the  first  Monday  in  September — 8  1-2  to  12  1-2;  and  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Monday  in  April — 9  to  1. 

Afternoon  Sessions —  Erom  3  or  3  1-4  to  4  1-2  or  4  3-4,  according 
to  the  season.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  horn*  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  up¬ 
per  school.]  In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions  are  allowed. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons  —  New  Year’s  Day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth  Day  —  East  Day  —  May  Day  —  Christmas  Day  —  the 
Eourtlr  of  July —  Commencement,  and  the  days  of  public  exhibition 
at  Harvard  College  —  the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of 
*(  Anniversary  Week  ”  —  five  weeks  commencing  this  year  on  the  6th 
of  August  —  and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Chauncy  Hall ,  May ,  1855. 


*  To  prevent  mistake,  we  give  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals,  as  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  :  — 

All  candidates  must  have  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  full  year,  attended  to 
all  the  regular  studies  of  their  classes,  had  no  Deviation,  and  had  their  Reports  re¬ 
corded  quarterly. 

GOLD  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  ;  to  obtain  either  of  which,  a  boy  must  have  hail  no 
low  mark  of  any  kind.  The  ls£  Grade  will  be  awarded  to  those  pursuing  two  or 
more  languages,  in  addition  to  the  English ;  The  2 d  Grade ,  to  those  pursuing  one 
language  besides  the  English The  3 d  Grade ,  to  those  pursuing  English  studies  only. 

SILVER  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  low  marks  and  amount 
of  gains  from  lessons  ;  a  fair  allowance  being  made  in  the  estimate,  for  the  number  of 
studies  pursued. 

All  absences  not  marked  “  Excused  ”  on  the  face  of  the  Reports,  to  count  a3  low 
marks. 

No  marks  for  public  duties  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  gains. 
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STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar  ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part  ; 

Leach  and  Swan’s  Arithmetic  5 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Spelling  and  Defining  in  Tower’s  Gra¬ 
dual  Reader  ; 

Reading  in  Leavitt’s  Third  Tart  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Greenleaf’s  Introduction  to  Arithme¬ 
tic  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  in  Tower  and 
Walker’s  Sequel  to  the  Gradual 
Reader  ; 

Spelling,  by  writing  to  Dictation  from 
the  same  ; 

Declamation ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining  in 
Swan’s  District  School  Reader  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing ; 

Composition. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  in  Geography. 

with  Map  Drawing  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  5 
Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U.  S.  ; 
Emerson’s  Third  Part  ; 

Reading  and  Defining  from  Swan’s 
District  School  Reader,  new  edition; 
Declamation  ; 

Spelling  ; 

Writing  ; 

Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  ; 
History  of  the  U.  States  and  England; 
Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas  ; 

Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology  ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

Reading  and  Spelling  from  Parker’s 
Fourth  Reader ; 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  An¬ 
cient  Geography ; 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  ; 
Wayland’s  Moral  Science  ; 

Olmstead’s  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
Wayland’s  Political  Economy  ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Lengendre’s  Geometry  ; 
Davies’s  Surveying,  with  field  prac¬ 
tice. 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ; 

Reading  in  Miss  Robbins’s  Poetry  for 
Schools  ; 

Spelling  ; 

Declamation  ; 

Vocal  Music  by 


CLASSICAL 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar ; 

“  “  Lessons  ; 

“  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued; 
“  “  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

“  “  Viri  Romm. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons ; 


Composition ; 

Writing  ; 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequent¬ 
ly  changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety.  Those  of  several  authors, 
besides  the  above  mentioned,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used. 

all  the  classes. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exer¬ 
cises,  continued  ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished  ; 
Baird’s  Manual. 


DEPARTMENT. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar  ; 
Ollendorf’s  “ 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII.  ; 

Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 
Sales’s  Grammar  ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer  ; 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books  ; 
Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader  ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader  ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

“  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  ; 

Little  Speaker ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Spelling  Book  ; 
Swan’s  Spelling  Book  ; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Arithmetic  ; 
Child’s  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

Emerson’s  2d  Part ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  At¬ 
las  ; 

Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 


PUPILS 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Benjamin  B.  Abbe, 

Louisburg  Sq. 

Julius  Adams, 

South  Boston. 

William  F.  Almy, 

Brookline. 

Samuel  Appleton, 

D.  Webster  Appleton,  . 

•  j 

Winter  St. 

George  L.  Andrews, 

Summer  St. 

Frederic  W.  Athearn,  . 

Hanson  St. 

Charles  N.  Bacon, 

Winchester. 

Edward  Barker, 

Charlestown. 

Frank  W.  Balch, 

Boylston  Place. 

William  H.  Beale, 

Edward  F.  Bent,  . 

* 

Medford. 

i 

Herbert  Bent, 

•  South  Boston. 

Horatio  R.  Bigelow, 

Cambridge  St. 

William  B.  Bird, 

Brookline. 

Charles  M.  Blake, 

High  St. 

Edward  T.  Bouve, 

Hingham. 

Franklin  F.  Bowman, 

Temple  St. 

Charles  Boyden, 

Waltham. 

^James  0.  Bradford,  . 

Charlestown. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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Samuel  Bradstreet,  Jr., 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Oliver  W.  Briard, 

South  Boston. 

Edward  F.  Brigham,  . 

East  Boston. 

John  B.  Brown, 

Spencer  R.  Brown,  Jr., 

East  Boston. 

Joseph  H.  Bruce, 

Somerville. 

Benjamin  Burlingame,  Jr.  . 

West  Roxbury. 

^  Henry  J.  E.  Carew,  . 

Milton. 

William  W.  Cleland, 

Chelsea. 

Henry  Cobb, 

Charlestown. 

Charles  S.  Copeland,  .  .  ' 

Edward  Copeland, 

Wyoming. 

William  C.  Cotton,  .  .  ' 

George  H.  Cotton, 

Summer  St. 

Thaddeus  M.  B.  Cross, 

Saugus. 

Herbert  B.  Cushing, 

Essex  St. 

Louis  A.  DeRibas, 

Harrison  Aven, 

Francis  P.  Denny, 

Dorchester. 

James  H.  Dexter, 

Prince  St. 

Charles  H.  Doe, 

Cambridge. 

Henry  G.  Dorr, 

Dorchester. 

William  C.  Dow, 

Milton. 

^George  M.  Dugan, 

Somerville. 

Philip  Dumaresq,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

William  R.  Dupee, 

Brighton. 

James  H.  Ellison, 

Frank  Ellison,  .  .  .  1 

W  ALTHAM. 

Nathaniel  Faxon, 

Temple  St. 

^Edward  P,  Fellows,  . 

Needham. 
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George  A.  Fiske,  Jr.,  . 

Roxbury. 

Reginald  H.  Fitz, 

Brookline. 

George  A.  Flint, 

Roxbury. 

Marcellus  Freeman, 

Somerville. 

William  A  French, 

Edinburgh  St. 

Payson  P.  Fullerton,  . 

South  St. 

William  H.  Gardner,  Jr., 

Lincoln  St. 

Frederic  H.  Gibbens,  . 

Florence  St. 

George  H.  Gibson, 

Fayette  Court. 

Albert  0.  Gibson, 

West  Cedar  St. 

^Samuel  Gilmore, 

East  Boston. 

*P.  Henry  Gleason, 

High  St. 

Maurice  Goddard, 

Brookline. 

Thomas  F.  Goddard,  . 

High  St. 

William  I.  Goodrich,  . 

Charlestown.  . 

Francis  Harrington,  Jr., 

Tremont  St. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr., 

Kingston  St. 

Joseph  H.  E.  Hayden, 

Somerville. 

Albert  T.  Hewins, 

Tremont  St. 

^John  G.  L.  Himes, 

Edwin  T.  Himes, 

|  Charlestown. 

Wallace  W.  Holbrook, 

Purchase  St. 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth, 

Milton. 

Charles  W.  Holt, 

Somerville. 

Charles  Howard,  Jr.,  . 

Dix  Place. 

James  T.  Howe,  Jr.,  . 

Dorchester. 

Isaiah  Howes, 

South  Boston. 

Henry  C.  Hunt,  . 

Ash  St. 

Josiah  A.  Jennings,  Jr., 

Somerville. 

Granville  E.  Johnson, 

Chestnut  St. 
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William  T.  Jones, 

Henry  B.  Jones, 

|  Summer  St. 

*John  F.  Kilton, 

Pine  St. 

Edgar  L.  Kinsley, 

Canton. 

^Theodore  F.  Lawrence, 

Elm  St. 

David  F.  Leavitt, 

Dorchester. 

Augustus  F.  Leman,  .  .  ' 
Benjamin  B.  Leman,  .  .  j 

Dorchester. 

William  L.  Lincoln, 

Tremont  St. 

Oliver  Livermore, 

Beach  St. 

Thomas  J.  Living, 

Dorchester. 

Rhodes  Lockwood, 

Charlestown. 

Thomas  C.  Lombard, 

Chelsea. 

Josiah  S.  Lombard, 

Newton. 

James  Longley,  Jr., 

McLean  St. 

Charles  H.  Manning,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

James  W.  Mackintire, 

Somerville. 

Gurden  McKay, 

East  Boston. 

Elijah  R.  Mears, 

Green  St. 

^Ira  W.  Merritt, 

Elm  St. 

George  A.  Minott, 

Ashland  St. 

William  H.  Morse, 

Summer  St. 

Charles  H.  Moseley,  . 

Dorchester. 

Everett  H.  Newhall,  . 

East  Saugus. 

Horatio  F.  Nichols, 

Bowdoin  St. 

Charles  E.  Paige,  Jr., 

South  Boston. 
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Benjamin  W.  Parker, 

Kingston  St. 

Francis  P.  Parks, 

South  St. 

Edward  A.  Pearson,  . 

Hudson  St. 

Franklin  S.  Pratt, 

Bowdoin  St. 

Benj.  F.  S.  Pray, 

South  Boston. 

Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss, 

W.  Cambridge. 

Lorenzo  Prouty,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

Samuel  P.  Putnam, 

W.  Orange  St. 

Rob’t  C.  Randolph,  (of  Greens¬ 
boro’,  Ala.) 

|  Charlestown. 

Henry  W.  Riddell, 

Boylston  St. 

William  H.  H.  Rideout, 

Quincy. 

William  H.  Rogers, 

Watertown. 

Langdon  S.  Rogers, 

Kingston  St. 

Augustus  N.  Sampson, 

Washington  St. 

Charles  M.  Sampson,  . 
Alfred  Sampson, 

:i 

West  Roxbury. 

William  S.  Sampson,  Jr., 

Harrison  Aven.. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Beacon  St. 

Epes  Sargent,  (of  Davenport, 
Iowa,) 

»  Roxbury. 

Edward  A.  Selfridge,  . 

Charlestown.. 

John  Sherriff, 

Brookline. 

^Frederic  Simmons,  . 

Charlestown. 

George  A.  Slack, 

Cambridgeport. 

Albert  H.  Spence, 

Union  Park. 

James  P.  Stearns, 

Brookline. 

George  S.  Stevens, 

Somerville. 

*  Henry  J.  Swett, 

Jamaica  Plain.. 

George  Thacher, 

Bussey  Place;- 
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Alden  A.  Thorndike,  . 
John  P.  L.  Thorndike, 
Benjamin  H.  Ticknor, 
Jacob  G.  Townsend, 

Joseph  Yeazie,  . 

Henry  A.  Ward, 

John  M.  Ward, 
William  Ware,  . 
Thomas  H.  Webb, 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  . 
#  Charles  Whitney, 
Frederic  Whitney, 
William  J.  Whittle, 
John  T.  Wells,  Jr., 
Henry  E.  Wilkins, 
John  S.  Williams, 
Eugene  Wilson, 

John  E.  Worster, 


Kingston  St. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Waltham. 

Newton. 

|  Tremont  St. 

Milton. 

Quincy. 

Winter  St. 

|  Temple  Place. 

London  St. 

U.  States  Hotel. 

Watertown. 

Quincy. 

Hamilton  Place. 
McLean  St. 


PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Edward  D.  Adams, 
Durward  Adams, 

Samuel  K.  Bayley, 
James  Bayley, 

Albert  S.  Bigelow, 
Edward  H.  Bowker, 
Augustus  B.  Bradstreet, 
David  Crocker,  . 
William  Chapman, 

H.  Clay  Cross,  . 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 
Louis  T.  Cushing, 
William  E.  Ellison, 
Samuel  W.  French, 
Frederic  W.  Gardner, 
Charles  H.  Gooding, 
Walter  J.  Hastings, 
George  H.  Hathaway, 
Frederic  W.  Hathaway, 
2 


Residence. 

Decatur  St. 
South  Boston. 

|  Eliot  St. 

Cambridge  St. 
Saugus. 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Franklin  St.  PL 
Florence  St. 
Saugus. 

|  Essex  St. 

Waltham. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Somerville. 
Brighton. 

I  Rowe  St. 
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Charles  Hayward, 
William  P.  G.  Hayward, 
James  E.  Holt,  . 

John  Leonard, 

James  L.  Little,  . 

John  M.  Little,  . 
Charles  G.  Mackintire, 
Dennis  C.  McKay, 
Donald  McKay,  Jr., 
John  B.  McKay, 

Isaac  W.  Newton, 

James  S.  Newton, 
William  H.  A.  Parks, 
Henry  Peyser, 

George  E.  Richards, 
Newell  Sturtevant,  Jr., 
Alfred  D.  Thayer, 
Frederic  A.  Turner, 
Edward  C.  Turner, 
James  S.  Watson, 

Cecil  P.  Wilson, 

Frank  Whitney, 

Paul  West, 

Benjamin  L.  Young,  . 


|  Bedford  Place'. 

Somerville. 
Purchase  St. 

|  Tremont  St. 
Somerville. 

j  East  Boston. 

|  Winthrop  Place. 

South  St. 
Warren  St. 
Summer  St. 
Boylston  St. 
Hanson  St. 

|  Spring  St. 

Chauncy  Place. 
Hamilton  Place. 
Temple  Place. 
Harrison  Aven. 
Summer  St. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

or 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attainment 
which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the  active 
business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence  Writing, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  generally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spelling, 
an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Geography  and 
Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  Studies  [pages 
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5th  and  6th]  will  show  how  far  the  course  of  instruction  is 
carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through  them, 
instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Draw¬ 
ing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Composition, 
Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book-keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously  with 
the  English  branches,  or  some  portion  of  them.  Boys  are 
considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year , — at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spa?iish  are  formed  twice  a  year , — 
in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without  charge,  to  such 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes  as  deserve  it  by 
general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty . 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  thought 
to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than  can  be  given 
by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small  number,  in  the 
usual  variety  of  branches. 

We  divide  the  superintendence  and  management  between 
us  ;  Mr.  Thayer  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the  departments 
of  Writing,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  the  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  as  taught  by  defining ;  Mr.  Cushing  conducts 
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the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  directs 
the  exercises  of  Spelling  and  Composition.  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  Geography,  History,  and  Science,  are  assigned  to  the 
teacher  of  the  English  Department ;  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Algebra,  to  the  instructer  of  Mathematics  ;  French  and 
Spanish  are  taught  by  another  gentleman ;  and  lessons  in 
Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  are  given  twice  a  week  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  those  branches  respectively.  The  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment  for  small  boys,  is  taught,  chiefly,  by  a  lady,  in 
another  part  of  the  building.  Every  lesson  has  its  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  assigned  for  its  commencement,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  time  allotted  for  its  satisfactory  performance,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  another, 
or  by  any  interruption. 

Of  course,  this  time  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  any  individual,  without  throwing  the  school  into 
great  confusion.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  for 
those  who  sometimes  ask  for  early  dismissals,  or  a  single  at¬ 
tendance  for  their  children,  having  perhaps  been  informed 
by  them  that  they  can  recite  their  lessons  at  some  other  time. 
There  is  no  other  time  than  class  time ,  and  we  cannot,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  do  anything  for  those  who  are 
not  present  to  receive  instruction  with  their  respective  classes. 
There  is  no  propriety  in  asking  us  to  do  it ;  we  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  give  private  lessons ,  but  to  teach  a  school,  with  a 
regular  organization  of  classes  and  hours. ^  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  parent  will  request  an  early  dismissal  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind  for  his  son,  without  asking  him  whether  it 


*  Should  circumstances  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  any  pupil  to  be  instructed 
apart  from  his  class,  our  Terms,  on  page  3,  will  show  the  only  mode  iD  which  it  can  be 

done. 


2* 
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is  going  to  interfere  with  his  class  lesson ;  and  if  so,  con¬ 
sider  that  it  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  an  absence,  as  we 
can  do  nothing  for  him  unless  we  have  him  at  the  right  time. 
An  individual  might  as  well  ask  and  expect  a  special  train 
on  a  railroad  at  the  usual  fare,  to  enable  him  to  attend  to 
some  private  matter  of  his  own.  In  regard  to  boys  living 
out  of  the  city,  we  cannot  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the 
school  unless  they  are  present  at  all  class  recitations.  For 
residents  of  the  city,  the  regular  hours  are  desirable ;  that 
is,  attendance  both  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is  better  for 
health  ;  they  do  not  feel  hurried,  and  are  better  able  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies,  or  attend  to  any  special  directions. 
They  are  safer  too  from  the  many  temptations  that  a  great 
city  presents  for  the  formation  of  irregular  or  vicious  habits. 
Cases  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge  of  boys  being  led 
astray  by  being. responsible  to  no  one  for  the  mode  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  afternoons.  We  think  that  no  resident  of  the  city, 
at  least,  should  be  allowed  to  be  habitually  free  from  school 
in  the  afternoon,  unless  his  parents  have  some  definite  and 
useful  occupation  for  him,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  his 
time  will  be  properly  spent.  Where  they  cannot  feel  certain 
on  this  subject,  attendance  at  school  will  ensure  regular  hab¬ 
its  and  proper  occupation,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the 
two  half-holidays  will  then  be  holidays  indeed.  Boys  from 
the  country  can  always  be  accommodated  at  the  school-house 
at  noon,  and  furnished  with  a  place  to  eat  their  dinners  in, 
if  they  wish  to  keep  up  that  genuine  old  New-England 
fashion,  which  was  once  thought  no  hardship.^ 


*  A  teacher  Is  always  at  the  hall  during  the  intermission  ;  anil  pupils  may,  by  re¬ 
maining,  be  shielded  from  temptation,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  room  to  pursue  such  studies 
in  as  may  be  necessary. 
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As  our  time  during  school  hours  is  well  filled,  it  is  propel" 
to  mention  that  we  may  be  most  conveniently  seen,  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  in  the  half-hour  before  school  in  the 
morning ;  also  that  Mr.  Thayer  may  usually  be  seen  at  the 
close  of  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Cushing  at  that  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session.  These  are  the  only  hours  when  we  can 
see  our  friends  on  business,  without  interruption  of  our 
class  engagements. 

As  we  make  boys  responsible  to  us  for  their  lessons  and 
conduct,  we  also  make  them  responsible  to  'parents.  Our 
Weekly  Reports  are  made  out  for  this  purpose,  with  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  These  give  a  mark  for  every 
day’s  lessons,  conduct,  punctuality,  and  attendance  ;  and 
after  a  little  attention  at  the  beginning  to  understand  them, 
give  parents  a  record  of  their  sons’  deserts  as  exactly  as  can 
be  indicated  by  figures.  We  know  that  these  must  come 
into  the  hands  of  parents,  as  we  require  them  to  be  brought 
back  with  their  signatures.^ 

This  is  all  that  we  can  do  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these 
Reports  meet  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention  at 
home.  Some  parents  often  indicate  their  appreciation  of 
the  contents,  by  some  little  remark  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture,  and,  we  are  told,  comment  appropriately  on  them ; 
while  some  boys  say,  “  Oh,  father  never  looks  at  my  Report 
when  he  endorses  it.”  Those  who  treat  them  in  this  way, 
surely  neglect  an  important  means  of  influence  upon  their 


*  It  is  important  that  boys  should  understand  the  necessity,  propriety,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  obligation  of  having  these  signatures,  as  well  as  signatures  to  notes  of  ex¬ 
cuse,  written  by  parents  themselves ,  that  they  may  not,  on  any  plea ,  be  written  by 
the  children,  or  others  than  the  persons  whose  names  they  are.  The  nature  of  forgery 
may  here  be  explained  to  a  boy.  If  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  and  the  practice 
(which  some  persons  allow)  be  continued,  the  consequences  in  manhood  may  be  pecu¬ 
niary  ruin  to  the  father,  or  lasting  infamy  to  the  son  ! 
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children.  A  discriminating  glance  and  an  appropriate  word 
are  what  is  asked  for.  Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  too  little.  Very  good  boys  may  occasionally 
get  low  marks  or  a  comparatively  poor  Report,  without  be¬ 
ing  worthy  of  severe  censure.  We  would  particularly  dep¬ 
recate  the  habit  of  stimulating  boys  too  highly,  by  pecuniary 
rewards,  for  high  marks,  medals,  &c.,  as  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  known  to  follow,  where  this  motive  has 
been  too  strongly  appealed  to.  A  sense  of  duty,  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  parents,  and  a  proper  ambition,  should  be  sufficient 
influences  for  the  young,  without  exciting  sordid  motives. 

School,  with  its  various  engagements  and  duties,  is  the 
main  business  of  the  young,  occupying  most  of  their  time, 
and  being  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ence,  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  view  which  pa¬ 
rents  take  of  its  duties,  and  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  its  requisitions,  greatly  affect  this  influence  and 
the  future  habits  and  characters  of  their  children.  The 
young  can  form  inferences  and  draw  conclusions  in  a  very 
prompt  and  decisive  manner.  If  they  see  their  parents  in¬ 
terested  in  the  results  of  their  school  labors,  and  uniting  with 
their  teachers  in  bringing  about  good  ones,  they  will  look 
upon  their  duties  as  matters  of  importance,  and  their  teach¬ 
ers’  wishes  and  directions  as  deserving  their  attention  and 
obedience.  The  whole  matter  rises  before  their  minds  in  a 
grave  and  serious  light,  affecting  all  their  conduct  in  relation 
to  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  no  interest  taken  at  home  in 
their  studies  and  conduct  at  school,  they  will  conclude  that 
they  are  put  there  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  or  to 
comply  with  a  popular  custom,  and  will  endeavor  to  pass 
along  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  If  there  are  ex- 
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ceptions  to  this,  they  occur  in  the  rare  cases  of  those  whose 
inclination  for  study,  and  ambition  to  excel,  make  them  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  outward  influences. 

Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  judges  as  to  what 
studies  they  will  pursue,  and  to  leave  off  those  which,  they 
do  not  fancy,  or  which  they  find  to  require  more  labor  than 
they  are  willing  to  bestow.  This  is  a  most  mistaken  policy. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  at  school  will  be 
easy  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  men¬ 
tal  discipline.  Because,  for  instance,  a  boy  finds  it  easy  to 
cipher  and  hard  to  write  composition,  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  devote  all  his  time  to  Arithmetic,  and  drop  Com¬ 
position  ;  it  shows  that  trying  to  express  his  ideas  is  just 
what  he  needs,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is,  the  more  he 
ought  to  try  to  do  it.  So,  too,  in  the  study  of  languages. 
Some  boys  pursue  French  or  Spanish  for  a  while,  and  then 
persuade  their  fathers  to  allow  them  to  drop  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extra  labor, — thereby  losing  almost  entirely  the 
time  and  money  spent,  their  knowledge  not  being  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  study  subsequently,  or  to  be 
of  any  practical  benefit  to  them.  This  is  sometimes  done 
on  the  plea  of  “  paying  more  attention  to  their  English  stu¬ 
dies  ;  ”  but  it  is  not  usually  found  that  such  increased  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  omission.  Let  us  entreat  parents  to  be 
firm  in  this  respect,  and  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment,  aided,  if  they  have  any  doubt,  by  ours,  rather 
than  to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  indolence.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  making  a  feeble  and  inefficient  man,  than 
to  let  a  boy  get  the  idea  that  he  cannot  do  what  others  can, 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  and  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  work  of  his  class,  for  any  reason  but  sickness 
or  the  failure  of  some  of  his  natural  organs. 
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In  the  last  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  our  Mr.  Thayer, 
for  Dec.  31,  1854,  it  was  said  : — 

“  And  here,  my  friends,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  our 
duty  to  the  pupils,  begins,  as  we  apprehend  it,  when  they 
are  placed  under  our  care  in  the  school-room — which  duty 
devolves  on  you.  We  have  to  ask,  therefore,  not  only  that 
you  will  see  that  their  attendance  be  regular  and  as  constant 
as  their  health  and  the  circumstances  of  their  families  will 
permit,  but  that  you  will,  in  every  case  of  absence  from  any 
cause  whatever,  give  notice  of  the  fact  in  person  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  day.  If  the  absence  be 
continued,  and  we  do  not  receive  notice  that  it  is  for  good 
cause,  we  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  absentee,  and  devolve  upon  him  any  further  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  case.  The  families  of  all  pupils  of  the  school, 
will  soon  receive  a  Circular  from  us,  pointing  out  the  pre¬ 
cise  mode  in  which  this  arrangement  will  be  carried  into 
effect.” 

Accordingly,  the  following  Circular  was  soon  after  issued: 

Chauncy-Hall  School,  January,  1855. 

Dear  Sir,  —  It  is  important,  on  many  accounts,  that  we  should  be 
informed  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  continued  absence  of  any  pupil 
is  by  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian.  We,  therefore,  request  to 
be  notified,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  whenever  your  son  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  detained  from  school.  If  we  do  not  receive  such  notice 
within  a  reasonable  period,  we  shall  notify  you  in  writing,  of  the  ab¬ 
sence,  and  consider  ourselves  free  from  any  further  responsibility  on 
the  subject.  If  a  pupil  is  to  be  absent  more  than  a  single  half-day, 
we  deem  it  important  that  a  notification  should  be  furnished  us. 

^  ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  below  the  address  by  which  a 
letter  will  most  safely  and  expeditiously  reach  you  ? 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Thayer  &  Cushing. 

***  A  copy  of  this  circular  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  pupil  connected  with  the  school. 

T.  &  C. 

We  have  since  acted  in  accordance  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so;  and  we  respectfully 
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request  both  those  parents  who  received  the  Circular,  and 
those  who  have  since,  or  may  hereafter,  place  pupils  under 
our  charge,  to  assist  us  in  carrying  it  fully  into  effect. 

In  the  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  our  Mr.  Cushing,  for 
Dec.  31,  1S53,  the  importance  of  making  use  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  opportunities  for  an  extended  course  of  school 
education,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course,  was  strongly  urged.  The  closing  remarks 
are  here  quoted. 

“  What  I  have  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
is  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  reasonably  extended 
school  course,  against  the  premature  forcing  of  boys  into  the 
engrossing  occupations  of  a  life  of  business  and  labor.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  education  is  valuable  in  itself, 
and  therefore  to  be  sought  by  all,  whatever  may  be  their 
destination  in  life ;  that,  in  so  far  as  parents  voluntarily  re¬ 
linquish  for  their  children  a  part  of  the  advantages  held  out 
by  a  liberal  school  course,  they  rob  them  of  the  best  part  of 
their  birthright,  and  take  from  them  that  which  they  cannot 
restore,  when  experience  shall  have  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  Many  a  man  regrets  the  narrowness  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  or  want  of  facilities,  which  prevented  his  receiving  the 
advantages  of  education  in  early  life.  So  far  as  this  was 
his  misfortune,  his  feelings  are  those  of  regret  unmingled 
with  bitterness.  But  when  to  regret  is  added  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  these  advantages  were  once  within  his  reach,  and 
might  have  been  enjoyed,  but  for  the  misjudgment  of  others, 
or  his  own  reluctance,  there  must  be  a  feeling  that  will  em¬ 
bitter  many  a  moment,  even  amidst  stores  of  wealth  or  in 
the  fruition  of  great  enterprises. 

“  In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  our  own  school  a  fit  place  of  instruction  for  those  who 
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are  to  finish  their  education  there,  and  are  prepared  to  carry 
on  those  pupils,  who  remain  to  enter  our  upper  classes,  in  a 
thorough  and  manly  course  of  instruction  in  the  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Sciences,  Modern  Languages,  English  Com¬ 
position,  and  Drawing, — cavering  much  of  the  ground  of  a 
collegiate  course,  while  their  Spelling,  Reading,  Penman¬ 
ship,  &c.,  are  never  lost  sight  of ;  and  from  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  we  are  receiving,  in  the  form  of  full  upper  classes, 
we  shall  be  induced  to  do  everything  to  make  the  course  as 
full  and  effective  as  possible.  We  seek  to  send  out  young 
men,  who  shall  not  only  be  adequate  to  the  routine  and  du¬ 
ties  of  a  business  life,  but,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast, 
shall  honorably  represent  their  country  and  her  institutions, 
as  educated  American  Gentlemen. 

“  If  the  views  that  have  been  advanced,  have  met  your 
approbation,  may  we  hope  to  be  allowed  to  see  it  in  your 
cooperation  with  us,  in  giving  your  sons  an  education  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  ?  And  may  our  united  efforts  be  crowned 
with  the  divine  blessing.” 

THAYER  &  CUSHING. 

May,  1855. 
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PRINCIPAL, 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  Jr. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  Composition,  Writing,  &c. 


C  .  C.  DAME, 

Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN, 

Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

WILLIAM  H.  LADD, 

%  Teacher  of  Reading,  Elocution  and  English  Literature. 

GAETANO  LANZA, 

Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 

J  .  W  .  ADAMS, 

Teacher  of  Yocal  Music. 


Miss  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

Teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHAUNC  Y-HALL  SCHOOL,  . 

CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TEH.MS. 

$15  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars;  and 

$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language.  Twenty  per  cent,  more 
is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time  than  one  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  Materials  ;  but  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$6  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

$8  a  quarter  for  ditto,  with  instruction  in  writing. 

Stationery,  and  the  use  of  all  English  class-books,  furnished  to 
pupils  without  charge. 

Cash  ‘payments  expected  quarterly.  No  credit  beyond  the  close  of  a 
quarter  given  without  a  special  contract. 

BP  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

BP  N  o  variation  is  made  from  these  terms,  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  English  studies,  when  a  seat  in  the  school  is  re¬ 
tained  ;  but  when  instruction  is  desired  at  any  other  than  regular  class 
hours ,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made ,  according  to  the  time  occupied. 

Some  single  studies  may  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  classes  of 
the  school,  at  $5  a  quarter,  each. 

Private  instruction  in  Elocution  and  Mathematics  is  given  by  the 
teachers  of  those  Departments. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation,* 
and  the  time  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven 
weeks  each,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

%*  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — provided 
their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  a  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


*  This  year,  1856,  on  the  8th  of  September. 


REGULATIONS,  &<s. 

XW"  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  Preparatory 
Department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued ;  one  hour  being  the 
least  time  accepted. 

Deports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  monthly),  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly,  and 
medals  yearly.* 

OP  Reports  to  be  returned,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  every 
week,  on  the  day  folloioing  their  reception  by  the  pupil. 

Written  or  personal  notice  of  necessary  absence  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested. 

An  Exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December,  at  which  time 
a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected,- 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the 
first  Monday  in  September — 8  1-2  to  12  1-2;  and  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Monday  in  April — 9  to  1. 

Afternoon  Sessions — From  3  or  3  1-4  to  4  1-2  or  4  3-4,  according  to* 
the  season.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  up¬ 
per  school.]  In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions  are  allowed, 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons — New  Year’s  Day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth  Day — -Fast  Day  —  May  Day — Christmas  Day — the 
Fourth  of  July — Commencement,  and  the  days  of  public  exhibition 
at  Harvard  College  —  the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  Monday  of 
«  Anniversary  Week” — 5  weeks  commencing  this  year  on  the  4th  of 
August — and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1856. 


*  To  prevent  mistake,  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  are  here  given,  as  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  : — 

All  candidates  must  have  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  full  year,  attended  to  all 
the  regular  studies  of  their  classes,  had  no  Deviation,  and  had  their  Reports  recorded 
quarterly. 

GOLD  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  5  to  obtain  either  of  which,  a  boy  must  have  had  ncr 
low  mark  of  any  kind.  The  1st  Grade  will  be  awarded  to  those  pursuing  two  or 
more  languages,  in  addition  to  the  English  5  The  2d  Grade ,  to  those  pursuing  one 
language  besides  the  English  ;  The  3d  Grade,  to  those  pursuing  English  studies  only. 

SILVER  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  low  marks  and  amount 
of  gains  from  lessons  ;  a  fair  allowance  being  made  in  the  estimate,  for  the  number  of 
studies  pursued. 

All  absences  not  marked  “  Excused  ”  on  the  face  of  the  Reports,  to  count  as  low 
marks. 

No  marks  for  public  duties  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  gains. 


STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell's  Geography  and  Map  Ques- 
tions  5 

Bullions’s  Grammar  5 
Emerson’s  Second  Part  5 
Leach  and  Swan’s  Arithmetic  5 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  5 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in 
Tower’s  Sequel  5 
Declamation  ; 

Writing. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Qnes-- 
tions 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
Greenieaf’s  Introduction  to  Arithme¬ 
tic  i 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons  5 
Reading  and  Defining  in  Sargent’s 
Third  Reader  5 

Spelling,  by  Writing  to  Dictation  from 
the  same ; 

Declamation 
Writing  5 

Composition,  once  a  fortnight. 
FOURTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Ques¬ 
tions  ^ 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  5 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in 
Russell’s  Practical  Reader  5 
Declamation 5 
Writing  ; 

Composition. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  in  Geography, 
with  Map  Drawing 5 
Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
Goodrich’s  History  of  the  U.  S. ; 
Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Reading  and  Defining  from  Sargent’s 
Fourth  Reader  ; 

Declamation  5 
Spelling  ■, 

Writing  $ 

'  Composition. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing ; 
History  of  the  U.  States  and  England  5 
Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas  5 
Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology  5 
Greenieaf’s  Arithmetic  > 

Sherwin’s  Algebra ; 

Reading  and  Defining  from  Scott’s 
Poetical  Works  '5 
Spelling  ; 

Composition  ; 

Declamation  5 
Writing. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  An¬ 
cient  Geography  ; 

Grammatical  Analysis  with  Wilson’s 
Punctuation  5 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science  5  ^ 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy  ; 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  5 
Draper’s  Chemistry  5 
Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry  ; 
Davies’s  Surveying,  with  field  prac¬ 
tice  ; 
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Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ; 

Reading  in  Shakspeare  and  Long¬ 
fellow  ; 

Spelling ; 

Declamation  ; 


Composition  5 
Writing. 

*#*  The  reading  books  are  frequent' 
ly  changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety.  Those  of  several  authors, 
besides  the  above  mentioned,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used. 


Yocal  Music  by  all  the  classes. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT, 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  ; 

“  “  Lessons  ; 

“  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued; 
“  “  Reader,  finished ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  ; 

“  “  Yiri  Romae. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons ; 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  ; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exer¬ 
cises,  continued  ; 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished  ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished  ; 
Baird’s  Manual. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 

Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar  5 
Ollendorf’s  “ 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII.  5 
Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Ve  lasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books; 
Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader ; 

Swan’s'  Primary  School  Reader  ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

“  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  ; 

Little  Speaker  ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Spelling  Book  ; 
Swan’s  Spelling  Book; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Arithmetic  ; 
Child’s  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  ; 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  5 
Emerson’s  2d  Part  5 
Bullions’s  Grammar  ; 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography  ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  At¬ 
las  ; 

Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Benjamin  B.  Abbe, 

Louisburg  Sq. 

*Francis  C.  Adams,  (of  Am-] 
herst, ) 

'  Waltham. 

*Franklin  R.  Adams, 

Washington  St, 

Cornelius  A.  Ahearne, 

Chelsea. 

William  F.  Almy, 

Brookline. 

George  L.  Andrews,  . 

Otis  Place. 

Samuel  Appleton,  .  .  ] 
D.  Webster  Appleton,  .  j 

Winter  St. 

Alonzo  P.  Bacon, 

Winchester. 

George  G.  Bacon,  (of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.) 

-  Chauncy  St. 

Edward  Barker, 

Charlestown. 

William  H.  Beale,  . 

Medford. 

Herbert  Bent,  . 

South  Boston. 

Edward  C.  Bowman, 

Ashburton  Place 

Franklin  F.  Bowman, 

Temple  St. 

Charles  Boyden, 

Waltham. 

Samuel  Bradstreet,  Jr., 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 

*Jolm  H.  Breed, 

Lynn. 

Oliver  W.  Briard, 

South  Boston. 

*  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  have  entered  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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Joseph  H.  Bruce, 

Somerville. 

Benjamin  Burlingame,  Jr., 

West  RoxburY. 

Frank  B.  Child,  . 

Dorchester. 

*Isaac  H.  Childs,  .  . 

Lynn. 

William  W.  Cleland,  .  . 

Chelsea. 

Alexander  M>  Collins, 

Lynn. 

James  W,  Converse,  Jr.,  . 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Thaddeus  Mv  B.  Cross,  -.  i 
H.  Clay  Cross,  .  .  ) 

Saugus. 

George  H.  Cumings,  . 

Asylum  St. 

Herbert  B.  Cushing,  .  . 

Essex  S't. 

Louis  A.  De  Ribas,  . 

Harrison  Av. 

Henry  A.  Dickerman,  . 

Stoughton. 

Charles  H.  Doe, 

Bowdoin  Sq. 

William  R.  Dupee,  .  * 

Brighton. 

Freeman  Dyer,  .  . 

Richmond  St. 

Frank  Ellison,  .  .  .  j 

William  E.  Ellison,  .  .  j 

.  Waltham. 

*  Abram  T.  English,  Jr.,  »  j 
George  E.  English,  .  .  j 

Green  St. 

Nathaniel  Faxon,  Jr., 

Temple  St. 

George  A.  Fiske,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

Frank  Fiske, 

Union  Park. 

Reginald  H.  Fitz, 

Brookline. 

William  R.  Ford, 

Dorchester. 

Marcellus  Freeman,  ‘  . 

Somerville. 

William  A.  French,  . 

Edinburgh  St. 

Payson  P.  Fullerton, 

South  St. 

« 
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William  H.  Gardner,  Jr., 

Cambridge  St, 

Frederic  H.  Gibbens, 

Harrison  Av. 

George  H.  Gibson, 

Fayette  Court. 

Albert  0.  Gibson, 

West  Cedar  St, 

*Marmaduke  H.  Gilman, 

Charlestown. 

Maurice  Goddard, 

Brookline, 

Thomas  F.  Goddard,  . 

High  St. 

Richard  J.  P.  Goodwin, 

Cooper  St. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr., 

Kingston  St, 

*Cyrus  S.  Hapgood,  . 

N.  Cambridge, 

Francis  Harrington,  . 

Tremont  St. 

Theodore  Harrington, 

Seaver  Place. 

George  H,  Hathaway, 

Chauncy  St. 

Joseph  H.  Hayden,  . 

Somerville. 

Albert  T.  Hewins, 

Tremont  St. 

*  James  Higgins,  Jr., 

East  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Holt, 

Somerville. 

Charles  Howard,  Jr.., 

Dix  Place. 

James  T.  Howe,  Jr., 

Dorchester. 

William  L.  Howortb, 

Kneeland  St. 

Granville  E.  Johnson, 

Chestnut  St. 

Henry  B.  Jones, 

Summer  St, 

HCneas  E.  Kenney, 

Roxbury. 

Edgar  L.  Kinsley, 

Canton. 

Charles  D.  Leckie, 

Chelsea. 

Augustus  F.  Leman,  . 
Benjamin  B.  Leman,  . 

Dorchester, 

John  Leonard,  . 

# 

Roxbury, 
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William  L.  Lincoln,  . 

r- 

Tremont  St, 

James  L.  Little, 

•• 

Tremont  St. 

Oliver  Livermore, 

Otis  Place. 

Rhodes  Lockwood, 

Charlestown. 

Josiah  S.  Lombard,  . 

#- 

Newton  Corner. 

James  Longley,  Jr.,  . 

McLean  St. 

Charles  F.  Loring, 

Warren  St. 

James  W.  Mackintire, 
Charles  G.  Mackintire, 

:} 

Somerville. 

Charles  H.  Manning,  . 

Jamaica  Plain, 

• 

John  D.  Mansfield, 

Reading. 

Gurden  McKay, 

East  Boston. 

Dennis  C.  McKay, 

n  (t 

John  B.  McKay 

H  U 

Charles  H.  McBurney, 

Roxbury. 

George  A.  Minott, 

Malden  Centre. 

William  H.  Morse, 

Summer  St. 

Charles  H.  Moseley,  . 

Dorchester. 

Calvin  R.  Mower, 

Bulfinch  St. 

William  H.  Nason, 

Bowdoin  Sq. 

Gustavus  D.  Parker,  . 

Dorchester. 

Francis  P.  Parks, 

South  St. 

George  W.  Partridge, 

South  Boston. 

Adina  H.  Pearce, 

Oxford  St. 

William  Penniman, 

Weymouth. 

William  H.  Perkins,  . 

Reading. 

Francis  A.  Phillips,  . 

Chilson  Place. 

Argus  B.  Pond, 

Edwin  L.  Pond, 

■l 

•) 

Chelsea. 
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Edward  Potter,  Jr.,  . 

So.  Braintree. 

Franklin  S.  Pratt, 

Bowdoin  St. 

Benjamin  F.  S.  Pray, 

South  Boston. 

Charles  A.  Pray, 

Dorchester. 

Augustine  A.  Randall, 

Braintree. 

Billings  B.  Reed, 

Pinckney  St. 

Edward  D.  Rice, 

Dorchester. 

Henry  W.  Riddell, 

Boylston  St. 

Henry  C.  Rogers, 

Quincy. 

Augustus  N.  Sampson, 

Walnut  St. 

Charles  M.  Sampson,  .  ; 

Alfred  Sampson,  .  .  ' 

West  Roxbury. 

William  S.  Sampson,  Jr.,  . 

Harrison  Av. 

Daniel  Sargent, 

Beacon  St. 

William  H.  Sawtell,  . 

Charlestown. 

James  W.  Seward, 

Pinckney  St. 

Thomas  H.  Snow, 

East  Boston. 

James  P.  Stearns, 

Brookline. 

George  S.  Stevens,  . 

Somerville. 

Dwight  Sturtevant,  . 

Boylston  St. 

Henry  S.  Tappan, 

Joy  St. 

George  Thacher, 

Bussey  Place. 

John  Si  Thompson,  . 

Charlestown. 

Alden  A.  Thorndike,  . 

Kingston  St, 

John  P.  L.  Thorndike, 

Edinburgh  St. 

Benjamin  H.  Ticknor, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Henry  C.  Towne, 

Tremont  St. 

*George  H.  Tyler, 

Washington  St. 
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John  M.  Ward,  . 
William  Ware,  . 
James  H.  Watson, 
Thomas  H.  Webb, 
John  T.  Wells,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Wendte, 
Josiah  J.  White, 
Frederic  Whitney, 
William  J.  Whittle, 
John  D.  Williams, 
John  S.  Williams, 
Herman  Winship, 


Tremont  St. 
Milton. 
Franklin  St. 
Quincy. 

Blackstone  Sq. 
Harrison  Av. 
Newton. 
Temple  Place. 
S.  Cedar  St. 
Roxbury. 
Quincy. 
Brighton. 


The  Medals  for  1855  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Gold  Medal, 

James  P.  Stearns. 

Second  Gold  Medals, 

Geo.  A.  Fiske,  Jr.,  Benj.  H.  Ticknor. 

Third  Gold  Medal, 

Thomas  C.  Lombard. 


Second  Silver  Medal, 
Wallace  W.  S.  Holbrook. 


Third  Silver  Medals, 


D.  Webster  Appleton, 
Thomas  Hall,  Jr., 
Albert  T.  Hewins, 
Augustus  F.  Leman, 
Benj.  F.  S.  Pray, 


William  J.  Whittle. 


Wm.  R.  Dupee, 
Joseph  H.  Hayden, 
William  II.  Morse, 
Benj.  B.  Leman, 
George  Thacher, 


The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Chauncy-IIall 
Association, 

William  H.  Beale. 


/ 

PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Residence. 


Names. 

Edward  D.  Adams,  ■) 
Charles  A.  Adams,  j 
Augustus  B.  Bradstreet, 
Edward  H.  Bowker,  . 
William  Ghapman, 

Jacob  Chany, 

Charles  H.  Cheever,  . 

*  Albert  F.  Copeland, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing,  i 
Louis  T.  Cushing,  j 
James  Dillon,  Jr., 

Samuel  W.  French,  . 
Theodore  P.  Farmer,  . 
Charles  H.  Gooding,  . 
Charles  B.  Gookin,  . 
Henry  L.  Haven, 

Ethan  A.  Haven, 

Charles  L.  Hayward,  Jr., 
William  P.  G.  Hayward, 
Frederic  W.  Hathaway, 

William  B.  Kendrick, 

2 


Decatur  St. 

Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Hanover  St. 
Florence  St. 
Purchase  St. 
Oxford  St. 
Wyoming. 

Essex  St. 

Hayward  Place. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Newton  Corner. 
Somerville. 


Bowdoin  St. 

ti  ti 

it  a 

Chauncy  St. 

a  a 

it  it 


Washington  St. 
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Henry  B.  Leonard, 
Charles  H.  Leavitt,  , 
John  M.  Little,  . 
George  A.  Loring, 
Henry  P.  Lovering,  . 
Francis  H.  Manning, 
Isaac  W.  Newton,  ) 
James  S.  Newton,  j 
Thomas  F.  Norris, 
William  H.  A.  Parks, 
Henry  Peyser,  . 
*Edward  Prince, 

Henry  A.  Rice,  . 

Henry  B.  Ryan, 

Newell  Sturtevant,  Jr., 
George  S.  Sumner,  . 
James  B.  Taylor, 

G.  Francis  Thorndike, 
Frederic  A.  Turner,  ) 
Edward  C.  Turner,  j 
Frederick  A.  Watson, 
Cecil  P.  Wilson, 

Frank  Whitney, 

Paul  West, 

Frank  L.  Whittle, 
Benjamin  L.  Young,  . 


Roxbtjry, 
Chapman  St, 
Tremont  St. 
Warren  St. 

,  Temple  Place. 
Chauncy  St. 

Winthrop  Place, 

Somerville. 
South  St. 

W arren  St. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Temple  St. 
Bowdoin  Sq. 
Boy  1st  on  St. 
Summer  St. 
Linwood  St. 
Edinburgh  St. 

E.  Brookline  St. 

Franklin  Place. 
Hamilton  Place. 
Temple  Place. 
Harrison  Av. 
South  Cedar  St. 
Summer  St. 


GENERA  LRE  M  A  R  K  S 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  qualifies  young  men  for  entrance  upon  the 
active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  in¬ 
struction.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence 
Writing,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal,  and  are 
generally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine 
years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spell¬ 
ing,  an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules 


of  Arithmetic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Ge« 
ography  and  Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue 
of  Studies  [pages  5th  and  6th]  will  show  how  far  the 
course  of  instruction  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through 
them,  instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  SpelP 
ing,  Drawing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology, 
Composition,  Declamation,  and — when  requested— Book¬ 
keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
Cambridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously 
with  the  English  branches  or  some  portion  of  them. 
Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when 
they  have  reached  the  fourth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is 
sometimes  accomplished  in  less. 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year,— at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year , 
— in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without 
charge,  to  such  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes 
as  deserve  it  by  general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty , 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by 
different  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than 
can  be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small 
number,  in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 

The  Principal  takes  the  general  superintendence  and 


management  of  the  school.  All  arrangements  are  to  he 
tnade  with  him,  and  all  notes,  excuses,  &c.,  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  him.  He  may  always  be  found  at  his  post  before 
and  after  every  session,  at  which  times  he  will  be  happy 
to  receive  calls  upon  any  business  connected  with  the 
school.  He  has  also  the  entire  charge  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Writing,  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in  part,  in  French 
and  Composition.  The  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  given  from  the  text-books  required  for  admission  at 
Harvard  and  other  Colleges.  Having  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  presented  about  one  hundred  candidates, 
who  have  uniformly  been  admitted,  and  many  of  whom 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  scholars  at  College,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  particular 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department. 

The  style  of  Writing  taught  is  precisely  what  has 
been  taught  at  Chauncy  Hall  since  1828,  and  by  which 
the  school  has  been  known  in  the  books  and  counting- 
rooms  of  Boston  merchants  ;  neither  the  angular  nor 
anti-angular,  Paysonian  nor  Duntonian,  but  the  old  Bos¬ 
ton  style  of  Writing,  of  which,  as  taught  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  speaks  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  That  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation 
(which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement), 
been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.77  It  will  not  be 
taught  in  twelve  or  twenty-four,  or  ten  times  twelve  or 
twenty-four,  or  any  other  set  number  of  lessons  ;  but, 
when  the  pupil  commences  sufficiently  young,  by  years 
of  practice,  commencing  with  the  simplest  elements  of 
letters  and  going  progressively  through  small  letters, 
2* 
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capitals,  combined  letters,  large,  medium  and  small  join¬ 
ing  hand.  Where  nature  has  not  denied  the  necessary 
powers  of  eye  and  hand,  and  where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  copies,  a  good  and  permanent  handwriting 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result  of  this  system. 

The  department  of  Reading  and  Elocution  occupies  a 
large  share  of  attention,  the  whole  time  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  being  devoted  to  it.  No  class  reads  less 
than  twice,  the  three  younger  ones  three  times,  a  week, 
and  a  whole  day  is  weekly  devoted  to  Declamation. 
The  reading  lessons  are  made  the  means  of  general  lite¬ 
rary  culture,  by  exercises  in  Defining  and  thorough  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  matter  read  ;  and  the  scholars  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  up  all  historical,  geographical  and 
other  allusions  in  an  Encyclopedia  and  other  books  of 
reference  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  experiment 
of  using  standard  works  of  the  best  authors  as  reading 
books  for  the  upper  classes  has  this  year  been  success¬ 
fully  tried.  Scott’s  poetry  is  used  by  the  Second  Class, 
and  Shakspeare  by  the  First,  as  reading  books,  and 
other  authors,  calculated  to  induce  and  cultivate  a  lite¬ 
rary  taste,  will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  English  and  Mathematical  Departments,  the 
-course  embraces  many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  Col¬ 
leges,  as  it  is  considered  that  those  who  finish  their 
education  at  school,  in  preparation  for  a  business  life, 
•should  have  every  opportunity  that  school  can  provide 
to  enlarge  and  cultivate  their  minds,  to  enable  them  to 
take  a  high  position  as  merchants  and  gentlemen.  To 
obviate  any  supposed  necessity  of  shortening  the  school 
•'Course,  to  attend  to  Book-keeping,  that  study  can  be 
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pursued  here  by  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
take  it  up  to  advantage,  without  any  extra  expense, 
The  gentleman  who  conducts  the  English  Department, 
has  had  much  practical  experience  in  this  branch,  and 
yields  to  no  one  in  ability  to  teach  it. 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  a  liberal  course  of  study 
for  those  intended  for  mercantile  life,  to  meet  the  present 
high  standard  of  what  an  American  merchant  should  be, 
Much  less  education  will  answer  for  the  first  duties  of 
the  apprentice  ;  the  man  Will  regret  that  he  did  not  have 
the  whole. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  teachers  of  all  the  Departments  above-mentioned, 
are  persons  of  maturity  and  experience,  who  have  been 
successful  principals  of  large  institutions,  and  are  ens 
tirely  competent  to  the  management  of  the  school  in  the 
absence  of  the  Principal  from  sickness  or  necessary 
causes. 

[Some  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report,  read  Dec.  31, 
1855,  are  here  introduced.] 

“  The  Moral  Element  in  the  school  is  considered  of 
primary  importance.  Boys  who  are  dishonest,  false, 
corrupt  or  profane,  are  not  knowingly  received  as  pupils, 
and  constant  effort  is  made  to  eradicate  such  tendencies, 
and  substitute  in  their  stead,  honor,  truth  and  purity. 
As  the  bad  qualities  just  mentioned  would,  if  known,  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  a  boy  thorough¬ 
ly  imbued  with  them,  so,  if  subsequently  exhibited  or 
developed  and  no  progress  is  made  in  conquering  them, 
they  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  ask  foi*  the  withdrawal 
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the  unfortunate  possessor.  Nothing  can  be  so  impor- 
tant  to  the  school  as  the  maintaining  of  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  and  purity,  and  it  will  be  my  constant  en¬ 
deavor,  publicly  and  privately,  in  my  remarks  to  the 
school  and  my  interviews  with  individuals,  to  do  my 
part  towards  developing  the  good  and  crushing  the  evil 
tendencies  of  our  nature.  I  request  of  all  parents,  when 
notified  of  the  delinquencies  of  their  sons,  to  co-operate 
With  me  in  the  strongest  manner,  if  they  expect  them  to 
be  retained  in  the  school.  Great  temptations  are  abroad  ; 
the  habits  of  a  large  city  are  beginning  to  tell  unfavorably 
upon  the  young.  Too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  regard  to  their  hours,  amusements,  reading  and 
companions.  The  teacher  will  do  his  part,  but  his 
sphere  is  limited  ;  the  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
parents,  and  bitter  will  be  the  result  of  negligence  on 
their  part.” 

“  Next  to  pure  morals,  Good  Manners  have  always  been 
insisted  upon,  it  is  believed,  with  some  effect.  It  will 
still  be  my  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  pupils  habits  of  de¬ 
ference,  respect  and  attention  to  the  civilities  and  ame¬ 
nities  of  Social  life,  which  mark  the  Well-bred  gentleman 
and  which  cannot  be  safely  laid  aside  in  any  place.  If 
the  standard  of  manners  has  been  lowered  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  becomes  the  more  my  duty  as  an  instructor, 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  as  far  as  my  observation 
and  authority  extend,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  against  the  Want  of  respect  and  courtesy,  which 
is  so  often  charged  upon  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day.” 

“The  arrangements  of  the  school  have  been  made  to 
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assist  in  forming  habits  of  Punctuality,  Order,  Fore¬ 
thought  and  Industry,  the  learning  of  which  is.  a  most 
important  part  of  education.  The  lessons  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  each  are 
known,  and  the  certainty  of  its  occurrence  is  no  more 
questioned  than  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  A 
large  portion  of  the  pupils  make  arrangements  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  regularity,  and  prepare  their  lessons, 
compositions,  exercises,  Ac.,  in  good  season  or  even  in 
advance,  thus  acquiring  a  habit  of  incalculable  value  for 
their  future  success  in  life.  In  the  acquisition  of  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  the  pupil’s  own  industry 
and  mental  effort  are  the  means  chiefly  relied  on  to  bring 
about  any  satisfactory  result.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cram  the  mind  with  dead  facts,  the  receiver  being  mere¬ 
ly  passive  during  the  process  ;  nor  to  teach  merely  by 
lecturing  or  explaining,  the  teacher  doing  all  the  think¬ 
ing  and  mental  labor.  But,  after  the  leading  principles 
of  any  study  have  been  duly  explained,  the  pupil  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  his  own  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  to  rouse 
up  his  energies  to  the  work  and  to  master  it  by  his  own 
efforts.  Any  fancied  knowledge  supposed  to  be  gained 
in  any  other  way,  is  but  the  mere  veneering  and  gilding 
of  education,  which  will  not  bear  the  hard  tests  of  actual 
use,  but  will-  drop  off  and  expose  the  coarseness  of  igno¬ 
rance  beneath.” 

“  The  Discipline  of  the  school  is  not  of  the  fixed,  un* 
varying,  cast-iron  nature  that  treats  all  cases  alike,  and 
has  no  regard  for  the  age,  character  and  disposition  of 
its  subjects.  As  far  as  is  practicable  in  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber,  it  may  be  called  paternal,  suiting  means  to  ends, 
and  governing  with  the  least  severity  possible,  though 
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it  does  not  shrink  from  whatever  measures  are  necessary 
to  conquer  disobedience  or  break  up  negligence.  It 
has  these  two  ends  in  view,  viz.,  that  obedience  must  be 
had,  and  duty  must  be  done.  Due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  weakness,  the  forgetfulness,  the  mental  and  moral 
feebleness  of  childhood  ;  but  a  general  disposition  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  requisitions  of  the  school,  must 
be  exhibited  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  continue  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.” 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  an  opportunity 
is  here  afforded  to  pursue  a  thorough  and  extended 
course  of  education,  embracing  many  of  the  branches 
taught  in  our  Colleges  ;  and  that  pupils  may  profitably 
remain  at  school  till  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or  till  they  have  been  through  all  the  classes.  To  make, 
these  advantages  available  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  spirit 
of  obedience,  zeal  and  industy  is  needed  in  the  scholars, 
and  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Without  these,  little  will  be  accomplished  ; 
with  them,  a  fair  scholarship  is  almost  certainly  to  be 
expected. 

The  teachers  pledge  themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  the  more  desirable  result. 

T.  CUSHINGv,  Jr. 

Chauncy  Hall,  ) 

May,  1856.  y 
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TEACHERS,  ETC7. 


PRINCIPAL, 

THOMAS  CUSHING, 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  Composition,  Writing,  &c. 


C.  C.  GAME, 

Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN, 

Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

WILLIAM  H.  LADD, 

Teacher  of  Reading,  Elocution  and  English  Literature. 

GAETANO  LANZA, 

Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish. 


D.  C.  JOHNSTON, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 


J.  W.  ADAMS, 

Teacher  of  Yocal  Music. 


Miss  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

Teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  Upper  Department. 

TERMS. 

$15  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars;  and 

$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language.  Twenty  per  cent,  more 
is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time  than  one  year. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  Materials  ;  but  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$8  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

The  use  of  all  English  Class-books,  and  Stationery  of  all  sorts,  fur¬ 
nished  to  pupils  in  the  Upper  Department  for  one  dollar  per  quarter ;  in 
the  Preparatory  School,  half  a  dollar. 

Cash  payments  expected  quarterly.  N o  credit  beyond  the  close  of  a 
quarter  given  without  a  special  contract. 

GP  A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

No  variation  is  made  from  these  terms,  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  English  studies,  when  a  seat  in  the  school  is  re¬ 
tained  ;  but  when  instruction  is  desired  at  any  other  than  regular  class 
hours,  an  extra  charge  toill  be  made,  according  to  the  time  occupied. 

Some  single  studies  may  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  classes  of 
the  school,  at  $5  a  quarter,  each. 

Private  instruction  in  Elocution,  Mathematics  and  Book-Keeping  is 
given  by  the  teachers  of  those  Departments. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation, 
(this  year,  1857,  on  the  7th  of  September),  and  the  time  of  instruction 
is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
vacations. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

%*  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — provided 
their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  a  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


REGULATIONS,  &c. 

ISP  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  Preparatory 
Department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour  being  the 
least  time  accepted . 

Deports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  monthly),  prize  books  are  distributed  quarterly,  and 
medals  yearly.* 

HtSF3  Reports  to  be  returned^enclorsed  by  the  parent  or  guardian ,  every 
week,  on  the  day  folloioing  their  reception  by  the  pupil. 

Written  or  personal  notice  of  necessary  absence  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested. 

An  Exhibition  is  given  on  the  last  day  of  December,  at  which  time 
a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected, 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October — 8  1-2  to  12  1-2;  and  from  the  first  Monday 
in  October  to  the  first  Monday  in  April — 9  to  1. 

Afternoon  Sessions — From  3  or  3  1-4  to  4  1-2  or  4  3-4,  according  to 
the  season.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually 
dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon,  than  those  of  the  up¬ 
per  school.]  In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions  are  allowed. 

Pupils  from  the  country,  and  others  for  whom  it  is  specially  desired, 
are  allowed  to  finish  their  exercises  at  a  single  attendance,  giving  the 
same  amount  of  time  as  those  who  come  in  the  afternoon. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons — New  Year’s  Day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth  Day — Fast  Day — May  Day — Artillery  Election — the 
Fourth  of  July — Commencement,  and  the  days  of  Public  Exhibition 
at  Harvard  College — Christmas — the  week  commencing  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  of  “  Anniversary  Week  ” — 6  wreeks  commencing  this  year  on  the 
27th  of  July, — and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Chauncy  Hall,  May,  1857. 


*  To  prevent  mistake,  the  conditions  of  obtaining  medals  are  here  given,  as  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  : — 

All  candidates  must  have  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  full  year,  attended  to  all 
the  regular  studies  of  their  classes,  had  no  Deviation,  and  had  their  Reports  recorded 
quarterly. 

GOLD  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  ;  to  obtain  either  of  which,  a  boy  must  have  had  no 
low  mark  of  any  kind.  The  ls£  Grade  will  be  awarded  to  those  pursuing  two  or 
more  languages,  in  addition  to  the  English.  The  2 d  Grade,  to  those  pursuing  one 
language  besides  the  English  ;  The  2>d  Grade,  to  those  pursuing  English  studies  only. 

SILVER  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  low  marks  and  amount 
of  gains  from  lessons  ;  a  fair  allowance  being  made  in  the  estimate,  for  the  number  of 
studies  pursued. 

All  absences  not  marked  “  Excused  ”  on  the  face  of  the  Reports,  to  count  as  low 
marks. 

No  marks  for  public  duties  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  gains 


STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Written  Spelling  Lessons  every  day  by  all  classes. 

Writing  in  copy  books  four  times  a  week  by  all  classes. 
Declamation  every  third  week  by  all  classes. 

Composition  once  a  fortnight  by  all  classes  except  the  Sixth. 

Yocal  Music  twice  a  week  by  all  classes  except  the  First  and  Second. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Questions  ; 
Bullions’s  Grammar  3 
Davies’s  Arithmetic  3 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  3 
Steading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Tower’s 
Sequel. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Questions  3 
Bullions’s  Larger  Grammar,  with  Parsing/, 
Davies’s  Arithmetic  3 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  5 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Sar¬ 
gent’s  Third  Reader. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Map  Questions  ; 
Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  5 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  and  Leach  and 
Swan’s  Arithmetic  5 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Practical  Reader,  and  Sargent’s 
Fourth  Reader. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Carter’s  Physical  Geography,  with  Map 
Drawing  3 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 
History  of  the  United  States  ; 

Emerson’s  Third  Part ; 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  from  Miss 
Robbins’s  Poetical  Selections  ; 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  3 
History  of  England  5 
Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas ; 

Natural  Philosophy } 

Jarvis’s  Physiology ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  5 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  3 
Scott’s  Poetical  Works. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  An¬ 
cient  Geography ; 

Grammatical  Analysis  with  Wilson’s  Punc¬ 
tuation  ; 

Way  land’s  Moral  Science  ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  3 
Davies’s  Bourdon  5 
Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry  } 

Davies’s  Surveying,  with  field  practice  3 
Book-Keeping. 

Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  3 

Shakspeare,  Goldsmith  and  Longfellow. 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety. 
Those  of  several  authors,  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  are  occasionally  used. 
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CLASSICAL 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar  ; 

“  “  Lessons ; 

“  “  Reader,  begun. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar,  continued  5 
“  “  Reader,  finished  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun ; 

“  “  Viri  Romse. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  continued  5 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  ; 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons. 


DEPARTMENT. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  continued  ; 
Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun  •, 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued  ; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun  5 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
continued  ) 

Virgil,  finished  ; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished ; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished  ; 

Baird’s  Manual. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 
Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar ; 
Ollendorf ’s  “ 

Recueil  Choisi ; 

Charles  XII. ; 

Rowan’s  French  Reader. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 

Sales’s  Grammar ; 

Ollendorf’s  “ 

Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


PREPARATORY 

Worcester’s  Primer ; 

Worcester’s  Second  and  Third  Books ; 
Leavitt’s  Easy  Reader ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader  ; 

Russell’s  Primary  Reader ; 

“  Sequel  to  Primary  Reader  ; 
Introduction  to  National  Reader  5 
Little  Speaker ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Spelling  Book  ; 


DEPARTMENT. 

Swan’s  Spelling  Book  ; 

Swan’s  Primary  School  Arithmetic ; 
Child’s  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  *, 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons ; 

Emerson’s  Second  Part ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar  •, 

Mitchell’s  Primary  Geography ; 
Mitchell’s  Larger  Geography  and  Atlas  ; 
Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 


PUPILS. 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Residence. 

Edward  D.  Adams, 

Decatur  St. 

Jacinto  Aguero  (of  Cuba), 

Avery  St. 

George  W.  Allen, 

Chambers  St. 

Cornelius  A.  Aliearne,  . 

Chelsea. 

Samuel  Appleton,  .  ] 

D.  Webster  Appleton,  .  J 

Winter  St. 

\ 

Alonzo  P.  Bacon, 

Winchester. 

Frederic  D.  Bacon, 

Dedham. 

Edward  Barker,  . 

Charlestown. 

Hiram  E.  Barker, 

Brighton. 

*William  H.  Barnes,  . 

W.  Cambridge. 

George  Barrows, 

Easton. 

Herbert  Bent, 

S.  Boston. 

William  E.  Blanchard,  Jr., 

Concord  St. 

Charles  Boyce, 

Lynn. 

Edward  C.  Bowman,  . 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Franklin  F.  Bowman,  .  Temple  St. 

Samuel  Bradstreet,  Jr., 
Augustus  B.  Bradstreet, 

»  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

Frederic  Brooks,  . 

Ashburton  Place. 

Benjamin  Burlingame,  Jr., 

W.  Roxbury. 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk-  have  entered  since  the  publication  of  the  last  An¬ 
nual  Catalogue,  but  are  not  at  present  members  of  the  school. 
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William  Chapman, 

Florence  St. 

Jacob  Chany, 

Purchase  St. 

Charles  H.  Cheever, 

Oxford  St. 

Frank  B.  Child,  . 

Dorchester. 

David  C.  Clapp,  . 

S.  Boston. 

Charles  E.  Coffin, 

Eliot  St. 

A.  Mitchel  Collins, 

Lynn. 

James  W.  Converse,  Jr., 

Jamaica  Plain. 

H.  Clay  Cross, 

Saugus. 

George  H.  Cumings, 

Herbert  B.  Cushing, 
Ernest  W.  Cushing, 

:  ! 

Asylum  St. 

Essex  St. 

George  Damon,  , 

Pinckney  St. 

*  John  S.  Davis,  . 

Charlestown. 

Henry  A.  Dickerman, 

Stoughton. 

Henry  T.  Dunham, 

S.  Boston. 

Isaac  S.  Dillingham, 

Chelsea. 

Frank  Ellison, 

William  E.  Ellison, 

:  ) 

Waltham. 

George  E.  English, 

Green  St. 

Arthur  P.  Fenner, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

George  A.  Fiske,  Jr., 

Roxbury. 

Frank  Fiske, 

Union  Park. 

R.  Heber  Fitz, 

Brookline. 

Frederic  A.  Freeman, 

Lyman  St. 

George  A.  Freeman, 

Chauncy  St. 

William  A.  French, 

S.  Waldo  French, 

:  ! 

Edinburgh  St. 
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Charles  H.  Frost, 

Carver  St. 

P.  P.  Fullerton, 

Roxhury. 

William  H.  Gardner,  Jr., 

Temple  St. 

Frederic  H.  Gibbens,  . 

Harrison  Avenue. 

George  II.  Gibson, 

Fayette  Court. 

Albert  0.  Gibson, 

W.  Cedar  St. 

Maurice  Goddard, 

Brookline. 

Thomas  F.  Goddard, 

High  St. 

James  F.  Goodridge, 

S.  Boston. 

Charles  B.  Gookin, 

Bowdoin  St. 

Samuel  B.  Groom, 

Dorchester. 

Thomas  ITall,  Jr., 

Kingston  St. 

Theodore  Harrington,  . 

Seaver  Place. 

Frederic  W.  Hathaway, 

Chauncy  St. 

Henry  L.  Haven, 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Charles  L.  Hayward,  Jr., 

Chauncy  St. 

Joseph  H.  Hayden, 

Somerville. 

Henry  A.  Homer, 

Cambridge. 

Cornelius  A.  A.  Horgan, 

Warren  St. 

Charles  Howard,  Jr,,  . 

Dix  Place. 

Henry  B.  Jones,  . 

Summer  St. 

Edgar  L.  Kinsley, 

Canton. 

Augustus  F.  Leman,  .  | 

Benjamin  B.  Leman,  \  ) 

Dorchester.. 

John  Leonard, 

Roxbury. 

William  L.  Lincoln, 

Tremont  St. 

James  L.  Little,  . 

Chestnut  St. 
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Rhodes  Lockwood, 

Charlestown. 

Josiah  S.  Lombard, 

Newton  Corner. 

Charles  F.  Loring, 

Warren  St. 

John  D.  Mansfield, 

Reading. 

Bartolo  Marrero  (of  Cuba), 

Avery  St. 

Charles  H.  McBurney, 

Roxbury. 

Dennis  C.  McKay, 

E.  Boston. 

George  W..McQuestion, 

Carver  St. 

Charles  W.  Melcher, 

Lynn. 

Charles  A.  Merrill, 

Union  Park. 

Nathaniel  Merritt, 

Lincoln  St. 

Frank  R.  Moore,  . 

Malden. 

William  M.  Mudge, 

N.  Russell  St. 

Frank  H.  Nelson, 

Purchase  St. 

Isaac  W.  Newton, 

Winthrop  Place. 

Lorenzo  F.  Papanti,  .  ) 
Augustus  L.  Papanti,  .  j 

Tremont  St. 

Gustavus  D.  Parker, 

Dorchester. 

John  D.  Parker,  Jr., 

U.  S.  Hotel. 

Adina  H.  Pearce, 

Oxford  St. 

William  Penniman, 

Chauncy  St. 

Henry  P.  Perrin, 

Brookline. 

Henry  Peyser, 

Warren  St. 

George  B.  Phinney, 

Charlestown. 

Thomas  J.  Pinter, 

Malden  St. 

Charles  G.  Poland,  .  ) 

William  Poland,  .  j 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Edward  Potter,  Jr., 

S.  Braintree. 

Charles  A.  Pray,  . 

Dorchester. 
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Harrison  T.  Reed, 

• 

Hanover  St. 

Edward  D.  Rice,  . 

• 

Dorchester. 

Henry  A.  Rice,  Jr., 

• 

Roxbury. 

Thomas  H.  Richardson, 

Allen  St. 

Alfred  Sampson,  . 

Brookline. 

Howard  Sears, 

Dorchester. 

Nathan  H.  Seaver. 

Roxbury. 

James  W.  Seward, 

Pinckney  St. 

*J.  R.  M.  Squire, 

Cambridge  St. 

Henry  C.  Stetson, 

Roxbury. 

Henry  S.  Tappan, 

Joy  St. 

James  B.  Taylor, 

Linwood  Place. 

George  Thacher, 

Bussey  Place. 

John  S.  Thompson, 

Charlestown. 

George  F.  Thorndike, 

Edinburgh  St. 

Benjamin  H.  Ticknor, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

*Wm.  EL  H.  Towne, 
Henry  C.  Towne, 

■ } 

Somerville. 

Frederic  A.  Turner, 

E.  Brookline  St. 

Lucas  B.  Yargas  (of  Peru), 

Watertown. 

William  Wallace,  Jr., 

Cambridgeport. 

John  M.  Ward,  . 

Tremont  St. 

James  H.  Watson, 

Franklin  Place. 

Thomas  H.  Webb, 

Quincy. 

John  T.  Wells,  Jr., 

Blackstone  Square. 

Charles  W.  Wendte, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Paul  West, 

Harrison  Avenue. 

Josiah  J.  White,  . 

Bussey  Place. 
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Frederic  Whitney, 
Frank  Whitney,  . 

Benjamin  H.  Whitney, 
George  B.  Wilder, 

John  D.  Williams, 
Frederic  A.  Winslow,  . 
Herman  Winship, 


Temple  Place. 

Brighton. 
Chestnut  St. 
Roxbury. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Brighton. 


The  Medals  for  1856  were  awarded  as  follows : 


FIRST  GOLD  MEDALS, 

George  A.  Fiske,  Jr.  Benjamin  H.  Ticknor. 

SECOND  GOLD  MEDALS, 

Charles  Howard,  Jr.,  Rhodes  Lockwood, 

Gustavus  D.  Parker. 


THIRD  GOLD  MEDAL, 

George  H.  Cumings. 

FIRST  SILVER  MEDAL, 

A.  M.  Collins. 


SECOND  SILVER  MEDALS, 

Samuel  Appleton,  Josiah  S.  Lombard, 

D.  Webster  Appleton,  Billings  B.  Reed. 


THIRD  SILVER  MEDALS, 

Alonzo  P.  Bacon,  Wm.  A.  French, 

Frank  B.  Child,  Wm.  S.  Lincoln, 

J.  W.  Converse,  Jr.,  Edward  D.  Rice, 

Wm.  E.  Ellison,  Franklin  S.  Pratt, 

R.  H.  Fitz,  Alfred  Sampson, 

Josiah  J.  White. 


PRIZE  BOOKS, 

Frank  Ellison,  Augustus  F.  Leman, 

Joseph  II.  Hayden,  v  B.  B.  Leman, 
Frederic  N.  Gibbens,  Frederic  Whitney. 

The  GOLD  MEDAL  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  Association, 

Thaddeus  M.  B.  Cross. 


PUPILS. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Charles  A.  Adams, 

Clarence  A.  Barrow, 
George  W.  Bowker, 
William  C.  Burrage, 
George  Carter, 

*George  N.  B.  Chamberlin, 
William  H.  Chany, 

Louis  T.  Cushing, 

James  Dillon, 

•(•Frederic  W.  Field, 

Ethan  A.  Haven,  . 

William  P.  G.  Hayward, 
Joseph  Healy, 

Henry  W.  Holbrook, 
George  Homer,  Jr., 
f  William  B.  Kendrick, 
John  M.  Little, 

George  A.  Loring, 

Henry  P.  Lovering, 

Thomas  Motley,  . 

James  S.  Newton, 


Residence. 

Decatur  St. 
Washington  St. 
Shawmut  Avenue. 
Bussey  Place. 
Kingston  St. 
Washington  St. 
Purchase  St. 

Essex  Street. 
Hayward  Place. 
Pine  St. 

Bowdoin  Square. 
Chauncy  St. 

Avon  Place. 
Lincoln  St. 
Washington  St.. 
Washington  St. 
Chestnut  St. 
Warren  St. 

Temple  Place. 
Chauncy  St. 
Winthrop  Place. 
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Goodwin  Palmer, 

Harrison  Avenue, 

Edward  L.  Parks, 

Dover  St. 

Edward  Prince, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Henry  W.  Pratt, 

J amaica  Plain, 

George  B.  Prentice, 

South  St. 

Joseph  B.  Roberts, 

Essex  St. 

Henry  B.  Ryan,  . 

Bowdoin  Square. 

John  E.  M.  Sanford, 

Florence  St. 

*-  • 

Arthur  G.  Tompkins,  . 

Franklin  Square, 

Edward  C.  Turner, 

E.  Brookline  St. 

Job  A.  Turner,  Jr., 

E.  Brookline  St. 

Cecil  P.  Wilson, 

Hamilton  Place. 

Frank  L.  Whittle, 

Avery  St. 

The  “  Founder’s  Medal,”  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F, 

Thayer  to  the  boy  voted  by  his 

school-mates  to  be  the 

“  best  boy”  in  the  Preparatory  School,  was  awarded 
December  31st,  1856,  to 

George  Homer, 

/  w 

Jr. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

SYSTEM  AND  OBJECTS 

■OF 

CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL. 


The  course  of  instruction  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  tender  years,  and  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  that  degree  of  attain- 

ment  which  qualifies  young  men  lor  enirance  up  WU.  UUV/ 
active  business  of  life,  or  the  highest  literary  institutions. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Preparatory  Department  as 
young  as  four  years,  and  without  any  preliminary  in¬ 
struction.  At  about  the  age  of  six,  they  commence 
Writing,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal,  and  are 
generally  prepared  for  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine 
years  of  age. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Department, 
are  some  fluency  in  Reading,  some  knowledge  of  Spell¬ 
ing,  an  acquaintance  with,  at  least,  the  first  four  rules 
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of  Arithmetic,  and  some  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  Ge¬ 
ography  and  Grammar.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue 
of  Studies  [pages  5th  and  6th]  will  show  how  far  the 
course  of  instruction  is  carried. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  reference  to  the  English 
studies  pursued  by  all  the  school.  In  passing  through 
them,  instruction  is  received  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spell¬ 
ing,  Drawing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology, 
Composition,  Declamation,  and — when  requested — Book¬ 
keeping. 

The  Classical  Studies,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
Cambridge  or  other  Colleges,  are  pursued  simultaneously 
with  the  English  branches  or  some  portion  of  them. 
Boys  are  considered  fit  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when 
they  have  reached  the  fifth  class.  Five  years  is  the 
time  required  to  fit  a  pupil  for  College,  though  it  is 
sometimes  accomplished  in  less.  ' 

Classes  in  Latin  are  formed  but  once  a  year , — at  the 

commencement  of  the  School  year,  in  September. 

Classes  in  French  and  Spanish  are  formed  twice  a  year, 
— in  September  and  February, — and  pursue  these  studies 
without  any  interruption  to  those  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Instruction  in  Drawing  is  furnished  without 
charge,  to  such  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes 
as  deserve  it  by  general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  duty. 

The  recitations  are  heard,  and  instruction  given,  by 
different  teachers,  and  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan  is  * 
thought  to  secure  more  full  and  exact  instruction  than 
can  be  given  by  a  single  teacher,  even  to  a  very  small 
number,  in  the  usual  variety  of  branches. 
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The  Principal  takes  the  general  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  school.  All  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  with  him,  and  all  notes,  excuses,  &c.,  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  him.  He  may  always  be  found  at  his  post  before 
and  after  every  session,  at  which  times  he  will  be  happy 
to  receive  calls  upon  any  business  connected  with  the 
school.  He  has  also  the  entire  charge  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Writing,  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in  part,  in  French 
and  Composition.  The  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  given  from  the  text-books  required  for  admission  at 
Harvard  and  other  Colleges.  Having  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  presented  about  one  hundred  candidates, 
who  have  uniformly  been  admitted,  and  many  of  whom 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  scholars  at  College,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  particular 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department. 

The  style  of  Writing  taught  is  precisely  what  has 
been  taught  at  Chauncy  Hall  since  1828,  and  by  which 
the  school  has  been  known  in  the  books  and  counting- 
rooms  of  Boston  merchants ;  neither  the  angular  nor 
anti-angular,  Paysonian  nor  Duntonian,  but  the  old  Bos¬ 
ton  style  of  Writing,  of  which,  as  taught  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  speaks  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  That  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation 
(which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement), 
been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.”  It  will  not  be 
taught  in  twelve  or  twenty-four,  or  ten  times  twelve  or 
twenty-four,  or  any  other  set  number  of  lessons ;  but, 
when  the  pupil  commences  sufficiently  young,  by  years 
2* 
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of  practice,  commencing  with  the  simplest  elements  of 
letters  and  going  progressively  through  small  letters 
capitals,  combined  letters,  large,  medium  and  small  join¬ 
ing  hand.  Where  nature  has  not  denied  the  necessary 
powers  of  eye  and  hand,  and  where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  copies,  a  good  and  permanent  handwriting 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result  of  this  system. 

The  weekly  reports  continue  to  be  the  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  between  school  and  home.  Every  mark  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  is  noticed,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  verified,  so  far  as  low  marks  and  misde¬ 
meanors  are  concerned,  by  a  weekly  list  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  case  seems  to  require  it,  a  brief 
memorandum  or  remark  is  made  upon  the  face  of  the  re¬ 
port,  which  parents  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice 
and  enforce  ;  or,  when  a  question  is  asked,  to  answer  it 
in  the  same  brief  and  unceremonious  manner.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  remarks  of  this  sort,  that  seem  necessary  weekly, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  apology  for 
not  adopting  a  more  formal  and  elaborate  mode  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  obtain  for  them  a  respectful  consideration. 

The  department  of  Reading  and  Elocution  occupies  a 
large  share  of  attention,  the  whole  time  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  being  devoted  to  it.  No  class  reads  less 
than  twice,  the  three  younger  ones  three  times,  a  week, 
and  a  whole  day  is  weekly  devoted  to  Declamation. 
In  the  First  and  Second  Classes,  works  of  standard  au¬ 
thors  have  been  introduced,  with  great  success,  instead 
of  the  school  reading  books.  The  Second  Class  have 
been  engaged  upon  Scott’s  Poetical  Works,  and  the 
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First  Class  have  read  several  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
are  now  reading  Longfellow.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  this  exercise  in  all  the  classes  a  means  of 
general  literary  culture,  as  well  as  of  improvement  in 
Elocution.  The  boys  have  been  encouraged  and  requir¬ 
ed  to  master  the  geographical,  historical,  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  other  allusions,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  their 
author.  This  mode  of  reading  as  a  habit  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  effects  of  it  are  soon  seen  in  the  com¬ 
positions  and  style  of  thought  and  expression  of  those 
who  faithfully  pursue  it,  and,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  a 
literary  taste  and  developing  important  faculties  of  the 
mind,  has  no  superior.  Much  interest  has  in  this  way 
been  excited  ;  much  time  is  spent  by  many  in  preparing 
their  reading  lessons,  and  also  in  previous  drilling  with 
the  teacher  before  the  regular  lesson,  and  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  for  the  younger  boys  to  ask,  as  a  favor, 
“to  go  and  hear  the  First  Class  read.” 

Much  interest  too  is  felt  in  Declamation,  and  much 
previous  practice  and  drilling  is  gone  through  by  those 
who  are  about  “to  speak  in  the  Hall,”  as  is  now  re¬ 
quired  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes,  and  permitted  to 
all  who  will  take  the  previous  necessary  steps  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves.  Those  about  to  declaim  in  this  way 
have  been  requested  to  invite  any  of  their  friends  to 
come,  without  ceremony,  and  hear  their  Declamation. 
As  an  inducement  to  steady  effort  in  this  branch,  the 
teacher  of  this  department  has  offered  three  medals  to 
be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  1857,  the  per¬ 
formances  throughout  the  year  as  well  as  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  being  taken  into  consideration. 


The  difficult  but  much  neglected  study  of  Spelling  is 
pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school 
course.  A  daily  lesson  is  given  to  all  the  classes  in  the 
following  manner  : — Words  are  dictated  from  portions 
of  the  reading  books  previously  assigned,  and  written 
by  the  pupils  upon  their  slates ;  the  slates  are  carefully 
examined,  and  the  words  incorrectly  spelled  are  marked. 
These  are  corrected  by  the  boys  missing  them,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  pronounced  correct,  are  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  for  future  reference  and  study. 
This  process,  in  time,  produces  the  desired  result.  Boys 
passing  through  the  school  almost  invariably  learn  to 
spell  correctly.  In  the  present  First  Class,  spelling 
each,  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a  week,  not  more 
than  one  error,  on  an  average,  is  made,  being  about  one 
fifteen-hundredth  of  the  number  spelled.  These  boys 
also  rarely  miss  a  word  in  their  compositions  or  other 
exercises,  thus  showing  the  efficacy  of  the  above  meth¬ 
od  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  boys  entering  the  school 
usually  spell  incorrectly,  showing  either  that  their  at¬ 
tention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  subject,  or  that 
inadequate  methods  have  been  pursued. 

In  the  English  and  Mathematical  Departments,  the 
course  embraces  many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  Col¬ 
leges,  as  it  is  considered  that  those  who  finish  their 
education  at  school,  in  preparation  for  a  business  life, 
should  have  every  opportunity  that  school  can  provide 
to  enlarge  and  cultivate  their  minds,  to  enable  them  to 
take  a  high  position  as  merchants  and  gentlemen.  To 
obviate  any  supposed  necessity  of  shortening  the  school 
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course,  to  attend  to  Book-keeping,  that  study  can  be 
pursued  here  by  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
take  it  up  to  advantage,  without  any  extra  expense. 
The  gentleman  who  conducts  the  English  Department, 
has  had  much  practical  experience  in  this  branch,  and 
yields  to  no  one  in  ability  to  teach  it. 

A  complete  and  expensive  Philosophical  Apparatus 
has  been  procured  for  the  school  during  the  past  year, 
which  adds  much  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Experiments  with  it  will  be  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibited  to  the  whole  school. 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  a  liberal  course  of  study 
for  those  intended  for  mercantile  life,  to  meet  the  present 
high  standard  of  what  an  American  merchant  should  be. 
Much  less  education  will  answer  for  the  first  duties  of 
the  apprentice  ;  the  man  will  regret  that  he  did  not  have 
the  whole. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  teachers  of  all  the  Departments,  above-mentioned, 
are  persons  of  maturity  and  experience,  who  have  been 
successful  principals  of  large  institutions,  and  ax'e  en¬ 
tirely  competent  to  the  management  of  the  school  in  the 
absence  of  the  Principal  from  sickness  or  necessary 
causes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  arrangements 
made  to  provide  a  thorough  and  complete  educa¬ 
tion  have  seemed  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  than 
formerly.  The  classes  in  the  Languages  and  Drawing 
are  now  larger  than  usual,  while  the  present  First  Class 
is  larger  than  ever  before  at  this  period  of  their  coui’se, 
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and  many  of  them  propose  to  extend  their  studies  into 
the  next  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  All  but  the 
youngest  boys,  who  have  the  ability,  should  take  up 
something  in  addition  to  their  English  studies,  and  should 
at  least  finish  the  regular  course. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1856,  it  was  remarked  in 
this  connection  : — 

"  In  a  community  like  ours,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  young  men  are  training  for  mercantile  or  mechani¬ 
cal  pursuits,  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  the  school 
course  as  manly  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  that 
something  approaching  a  liberal  education  may  be  se¬ 
cured  before  entering  the  absorbing  scenes  of  a  business 
life.  The  long  apprenticeships  of  six,  seven  or  eight 
years  are  no  longer  in  vogue.  It  is  found  that,  with' a 
proper  previous  training,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
business  is  obtained  equally  well  in  three  or  four. 
School,  therefore,  must  provide  something  interesting 
and  useful  for  youth  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  this  is  what  the  present  course  oi 
study  at  Chauncy  Ilall  is  intended 'to  do.  Whiles' 
constant  practice  is  kept  up  of  the  elementary  branches, 
such  as  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic, 
these  are  not  considered  sufficient  as  an  education  for  a 
young  man  in  any  situation  of  life,  however  sufficient 
for  his  immediate  duties  on  entering  the  counting- 
room  or  workshop.  It  is  as  desirable  in  the  mental  as 
the  physical  outfit,  to  have  more  than  will  barely  enable 
one  to  get  along  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  and  the  mere  elements  of  an  education  no  more  fit 
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a  man  to  fill  the  position  of  an  American  merchant  and 
gentleman,  than  would  a  single  garment  be  an  outfit  to 
pass  a  winter  amid  the  eternal  ice  of  the  polar  regions. 
The  reasoning  powers  need  to  be  disciplined  by  the 
study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  use  words  by  the  study  of  languages  and  the 
practice  of  composition,  and  the  imagination  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  and  the  mind  stored  by  general  literary  culture, 
I  hold  it,  therefore,  an  entirely  mistaken  course  to  limit 
the  studies  of  a  boy  of  any  ability,  who  is  not  to  receive 
a  Collegiate  education,  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have 
no  use  for  anything  but  Arithmetic  and  Writing.  All 
that  he  can  learn  in  addition  will  make  him  more  of  a 
man  and  none  the  less  of  a  merchant.  He  has  more 
need  of  an  elaborate  and  prolonged  school  education 
than  those  of  his  companions  who  are  going  to  College, 
if  he  is  to  appear  at  all  on  an  equality  with  them  in  after 
life.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  multiplication  table,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  be  quick  at  other  things  besides  figures. 

"Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  this  subject ; 
but  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  nothing 
is  gained,  but  much  lost,  by  abandoning  one  study  on  the 
ground  of  paying  more  attention  to  another.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  school  do  not  readily  admit  this  trans¬ 
fer  of  labor,  and  such  changes  usually  occasion  loss  mere¬ 
ly  without  any  gain.  The  whole  benefit  of  the  school  is 
open  to  all  its  members,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  all  they  are  entitled  to,  as  they  would 
under  any  other  circumstances.  Parents  cannot  do  a 
greater  favor  to  their  children  than  by  requiring  themy 
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when  young,  to  learn,  as  far  as  their  abilities  will  allow, 
all  that  may  be  considered  useful  by  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  devise  and  carry  out  systems  of  education 
in  our  highest  literary  institutions,  rather  than  by  taking 
part  with  their  laziness  and  want  of  judgment,  and  ex¬ 
cusing  them  from  the  usual  requisitions  of  school. 

“  It  is  hard  enough  to  reflect,  in  after  life,  that  unfavora¬ 
ble  circumstances  curtailed  one’s  education,  but  no  self- 
reproach  accompanies  the  thought ;  but  to  think  that 
the  loss  was  occasioned  by  one’s  own  want  of  judgment 
and  lack  of  parental  firmness,  is  a  most  mortifying  re¬ 
flection.  From  this  I  trust  you  will  join  me  in  saving 
all  those  under  our  charge,  by  requiring  them  in  good 
season  to  pursue  a  full,  thorough  and  manly  course  of 
study.” 

T.  CUSHING. 


Chauncy  Hall,  ) 
May,  185U  ) 
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TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


OF 


GHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 


CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON: 


Containing  i\t  Annual  Jltport  for  1858. 
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J  anuary,  1859. 


BOSTON: 


DAYID  CLAPP . OYER  184  YTASIIINGTON  STREET. 

1859. 


Annual  Catalogue 

or 

CHAUNCY  -  H ALL  SCHOOL, 

1  8  5  9. 


TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 

THOMAS  CUSHING, 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  Composition,  Writing,  &c. 


C.  C.  DAME, 

Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

HORACE  CHAPIN, 

Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

WILLIAM  H.  LADD, 

Teacher  of  Reading,  Elocution  and  English  Literature. 

C.  LADREYT, 

Teacher  of  French. 

M.  RICHTER, 

Teacher  of  Spanish  and  German. 

D.  C.  JOHNSTON, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 

J.  W.  ADAMS, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Miss  SUSAN  D.  NICKERSON, 

Teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHAUNCY-HALL  SCHOOL, 

CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  a  complete  course  of  school  education. 

It  consists  of  a  Preparatory  and  "Upper  Department. 

TEH.  M  S  . 

$15  a  quarter  for  the  English  studies,  to  permanent  scholars ;  and 
$5  a  quarter  for  every  additional  language. 

Twenty  per  cent,  more  is  charged  to  pupils  remaining  a  less  time 
than  one  vear. 

$6  a  quarter  for  Drawing  and  Materials  ;  but  furnished  without 
extra  charge  to  deserving  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

$8  a  quarter  for  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

The  icse  of  all  English  Class-books ,  and  Stationery  of  all  sorts,  fur¬ 
nished  to  pupils  in  the  Upper  Department  for  one  dollar  per  quarter ;  in 
the  Preparatory  School ,  half  a  dollar. 

Cash  payments  expected  quarterly.  No  credit  beyond  the  close  of  a 
quarter  given  without  a  special  contract. 

A  pupil  commencing  a  quarter,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
jt ;  and  no  claim  for  allowance  on  account  of  absence  is  admitted, 
except  by  agreement  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

UW*  No  variation  is  made  from  these  terms,  for  the  omission  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  English  studies,  when  a  seat  in  the  school  is  re¬ 
tained  ;  but  when  instruction  is  desired  at  any  other  than  regidar  class 
hours,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made ,  according  to  the  time  occupied. 

Private  instruction  in  Elocution,  Mathematics  and  Book-keeping  is 
given  by  the  teachers  of  those  Departments. 

The  school  year  commences  at  the  close  of  the  August  vacation, 
(this  year,  1859,  on  the  5th  of  September),  and  the  time  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  eleven  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
Vacations. 

One  quarter’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil,  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited. 

***  Pupils  intended  for  stores,  may,  by  giving  three  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  their  desire  to  obtain  places,  usually  secure  them, — provided 
their  attainments  and  character  are  such  as  to  deserve  a  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


REGULATIONS,  &c. 

t-#°  From  one  to  two  hours  of  home  study ,  daily,  is  required  of 
every  boy  (excepting  those  of  the  younger  classes  in  the  Preparatory 
Department),  according  to  the  branches  pursued  ;  one  hour  being  the 
least  time  accepted. 

Reports  of  studies,  conduct,  &c.,  are  furnished  weekly  (in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  monthly),  to  be  returned ,  endorsed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian ,  on  the  day  following  their  reception  by  the  pupil. 

Previous  written  or  personal  notice  of  necessary  absence  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested,  and  a  note  of  excuse  is  required  at  its  close. 

An  Exhibition  is  given  at  the  close  of  December,  at  which  time 
a  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  with  other  topics  connected, 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  medals  are  awarded. 

Hours. — Morning  Sessions — From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  8^  to  12£  ;  and  from  the  first  Monday  in 
October  to  the  first  Monday  in  April,  9  to  1. 

Afternoon  Sessions — From  3  or  3^  to  4J  or  4|,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  [The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  are  usually  dismiss¬ 
ed  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  forenoon  than  those  of  the  upper  school.] 
In  inclement  weather,  double  sessions  are  allowed. 

Pupils  from  the  country,  and  others  for  whom  it  is  specially  desir¬ 
ed,  are  allowed  to  finish  their  exercises  at  a  single  attendance,  giving 
the  same  amount  ef  time  as  these  who  come  in  the  afternoon. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons — New  Year’s  Day — Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birth  Day — Fast  Day — May  Day — Artillery  Election — the 
Fourth  of  July — Commencement,  and  the  days  of  Public  Exhibition 
at  Harvard  College — Christmas,  and  such  other  single  days  as  are 
granted  as  holidays  in  Boston — one  week,  in  such  portions  and  at  such 
times  as  may  seem  expedient* — the  week  commencing  on  the  Monday 
of  “Anniversary  Week" — six  weeks,  commencing  this  year  on  the 
26th  of  July — and  Thanksgiving  week. 

Chauney  Hall,  January,  1859. 

MEDALS. 

Candidates  for  medals  must  have  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  full  year,  at 
tended  to  ail  the  regular  studies  of  their  classes,  had  no  Deviation,  and  had  their 
Reports  recorded  quarterly. 

GOLD  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  ;  to  obtain  either  of  which,  a  boy  must  have  had  no 
iow  mark  of  any  kind.  The  1st  Grade  will  be  awarded  to  those  pursuing  two  or 
more  languages,  in  addition  to  the  English  ;  The  2 d  Grade ,  to  those  pursuing  one 
language  besides  the  English  ;  The  3d  Grade,  to  those  pursuing  English  studies  only. 

SILVER  MEDALS 

of  Three  Grades  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  low  marks  and  amount 
of  gains  from  lessons  5  a  fair  allowance  being  made  in  the  estimate,  for  the  number  of 
studies  pursued. 

All  absences  not  marked  “  Excused  ”  on  the  face  of  the  Reports,  to  count  as  low 

marks. 

The  same  grade  of  medal  will  not  be  awarded  twice  to  the  same  boy. 


*  Instead  of  the  last  week  in  Eebruary,  at  present  granted  to  the  Boston  Schools. 


STUDIES  PURSUED  AND  BOOKS  USED. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

'Written  Spelling  Lessons  every  day  by  all  classes. 

Writing  in  copy  books  four  times  a  week  by  all  classes. 
Declamation  every  third  week  by  all  classes. 

Composition  once  a  fortnight  by  all  classes  except  the  Sixth. 

Vocal  Music  twice  a  week  by  all  classes  except  the  First  and  Second. 

SECOND  CLASS. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

♦Cornell’s  Grammar-School  Geography  and 
Map  Questions  ; 

'Bullions’s  Grammar  ; 

Davies’s  Arithmetic  ; 

"Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

.Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Tower’s 
Sequel. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

‘•Cornell’s  High-School  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  ; 

Bullions’s  larger  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

•Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic ; 

■Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ; 

.Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Sar- 
:  Rent’s  Third  Reader. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Cornell’s  High-School  Geography  and  Map 
Questions  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing ; 

■Colburn’s  First  Lessons  and  Leach  and 
Swan’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  in  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Practical  Reader,  and  Leavitt’s 
Fourth  Reader. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Cartee’s  Physical  Geography,  with  Map 
Drawing  ; 

Bullions’s  Grammar,  with  Parsing  ; 

History  of  the  United  States  5 

Emerson’s  Third  Part  ; 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining  from 
Sargent’s  Fourth  Reader  and  Scott’s 
Poetical  Works. 


Grammar  (Bullions’s),  with  Parsing  j 
History  of  England  ; 

Worcester’s  Historical  Atlas ; 

Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Jarvis’s  Physiology ; 

Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic  ; 

Sherwin’s  Algebra  ; 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works ; 

Irving’s  Works. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Ancient 
Geography  5 

Grammatical  Analysis  with  Wilson’s  Punc¬ 
tuation  ; 

Wayland’s  Moral  Science  ; 

Wayland’s  Political  Economy  5 
Sherwin’s  Algebra  *, 

Davies’s  Bourdon  ; 

Draper’s  Chemistry  ; 

Davies’s  Legendre’s  Geometry ; 

Davies’s  Surveying,  with  field  Practice  ; 
Book-Keeping ; 

Bayard  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ; 

The  Bible  ; 

Shakspeare  •, 

Longfellow. 

***  The  reading  books  are  frequently 
changed,  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety. 
Those  of  several  authors,  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  are  occasionally  used. 
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CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
Andrews’s  Latin  Grammar; 


u 

“  Lessons; 

(4 

“  Reader,  begun; 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Andrews’s 

Latin  Grammar,  continued; 

44 

“  Reader,  finished; 

44 

“  Exercises,  begun; 

44 

M  Viri  Romm; 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Sophocles’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Greek 
Lessons; 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises, continued; 
■Caesar’s  Commentaries. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises,  continued? 
Gould’s  or  Bowen’s  Virgil,  begun; 
Sophocles’s  Greek  Lessons,  continued; 

“  “  Exercises,  begun; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  begun. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
continued-; 

Virgil,  finished; 

Folsom’s  Cicero,  finished; 

Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  finished; 

Baird’s  Manual. 


ICr  Classes  In  Latin  are  formed  annually  in  September,  and  the  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  College  occupies  five  years. 


FRENCH  CLASSES. 
Fasquelle’s  Grammar; 
OllendorFs  “ 

Charles  XII. ; 

T6l6maque. 


SPANISH  CLASSES. 
Sales’s  Grammar; 

Ollendorf’s  Grammar; 
Velasquez’s  Spanish  Reader. 


O’  Classes  in  French  are  usually  formed  semi-annually;  in  Spanish  and  German, 
whenever  four  pupils  desire  to  commence. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Worcester’s  Primer; 

“  Second  and  Third  Books; 
Swan’s  Primary  School  Reader; 

Sargent’s  Standard  Reader,  second  part; 
Tower’s  Third  Reader; 

Worcester’s  Spelling  Book; 

Colburn’s  First  Lessons; 


Greenleaf’s  Mental  Arithmetic; 

“  Common  School  Arithmetic; 
Cornell’s  First  Steps  in  Geography; 

“  Primary  Geography; 

Bullions’s  Grammar; 

Parley’s  First  Book  of  History. 
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PUPILS 


UPPER  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Arthur  E.  Adams, 

Edward  D.  Adams, 

Jacinto  Aguero,  [of  Cuba]  . 
George  W.  Allen, 

Samuel  Appleton,  .  ] 

D.  Webster  Appleton,  j 
Lysander  Babcock, 

Clarence  Barker, 

Charles  J.  Bishop,  Jr., 
William  E.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  . 
Franklin  F.  Bowman,  . 
Angustus  B.  Bradstreet, 
Joseph  B.  Breed, 

'George  H.  Brewer, 

John  H.  Brown, 

Olin  P.  Brown, 

Henry  F.  Bu swell, 

Charles  A.  Butterfield, 

Jacob  Chany,  .  .  ) 

William  H.  Chany,  .  j 

Henry  T.  Co  dm  an, 

Herbert  G.  Coffin, 

James  W.  Converse,  Jr., 
Frank  E.  Converse, 

H.  Clay  Cross, 

Herbert  B.  Cushing,  .  ) 

Ernest  W.  Cushing,  .  >- 

Louis  T.  Cushing,  .  ) 

Samuel  T.  Cushing, 

Horatio  Davis, 

James  Dillon,  Jr., 

Walter  H.  Dorr,  .. 


Residence. 

Oxford  St. 
Worcester  St. 
Hudson  St. 
Chambers  St. 

Winter  St. 

Cambridgeport. 

E.  Weymouth. 
Milford  St. 
Worcester  St. 
Temple  St. 

Mount  Vernon  St. 
Lynn. 

Cambridge. 

West  Canton  St. 
East  Saugus. 
Canton. 

Prospect  St. 

Purchase  St. 

Boylston  St. 
Dorchester. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Malden. 

Saugus. 

Essex  St. 

Kingston  St. 
Roxbury. 
Hayward  Place. 
Roxbury. 
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Charles  F.  Eastman, 
Ellery  W.  Eldridge, 
Frank  Ellison, 

William  Endicott, 
Eugene  Fay, 

Arthur  P.  Fenner, 

Frank  Fiske, 

William  Fiske, 

R.  Heber  Fitz, 

Frank  E.  Fletcher, 
George  E.  Fox,  . 
Henry  II.  Freeman, 
William  A.  French, 

S.  Waldo  French, 
Arthur  Fuller, 

P.  P.  Fullerton, 

William  Gerrish, 
Frederic  H.  Gibbens,  . 
Albert  0.  Gibson, 
Maurice  Goddard, 
Thomas  F.  Goddard  . 
James  F.  Goodridge,  . 
Samuel  B.  Groom, 
Thomas  Hall,  Jr., 

John  L.  Hall, 

Henry  L.  Haven, 

Ethan  A.  Haven, 

Joseph  H.  E.  Hayden, 
Charles  L.  Hayward,  Jr. 
Joseph  Healy, 

George  F.  Hitchcock,  . 
Henry  A.  Homer, 
George  Homer,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Joy,  Jr., 
Alexander  B.  Keyes,  . 
George  S.  Keyes, 
Harvey  M.  Kidder, 
Charles  Henry  Kimball, 
Leonard  S.  King, 

Charles  G.  King, 


.  Lynil 
.  Chelsea. 

.  Waltham. 

.  Canton. 

.  Chelsea. 

.  Melrose. 

.  Union  Park. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  Brookline. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  Tremont  St. 

.  Somerville. 

|  Edinburgh  St. 

.  Lynn. 

.  Shawmut  Avenue. 
.  Chelsea. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

.  West  Cedar  St. 

.  Brookline. 

.  High  St. 

.  South  Boston. 

Dorchester. 

.  Kingston  St. 

.  Roxbury. 

|  Hanover  St. 

.  Somerville. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  Avon  Place. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  Cambridge. 

.  Washington  St. 

.  Brighton. 

j-  Milford  St. 

.  Cambridgeport. 
Chelsea. 

h  Harrison  Avenue. 


s 


Edgar  L.  Kinsley, 
Charles  H.  Leavitt, 
James  L.  Little,  . 
John  M.  Little, 
Charles  W.  Little, 
Josiali  S.  Lombard, 
Charles  H.  Long, 
^Robert  Lord, 

George  A.  Loring, 
Henry  P.  Lovering, 
William  H.  Marsh, 
Lucius  R.  Marsh, 
Joseph  B.  Meader, 
Charles  A.  Merrill, 
f  Nathaniel  Merritt, 
Frank  K.  Moore, 
William  M.  Mudge, 
Frank  II.  Nelson, 
Dennis  S.  Newliall, 
Joseph  P.  Oliver, 
Charles  B.  Oliver, 
Josiah  Paige, 
Goodwin  Palmer, 
Lorenzo  F.  Papanti, 
Augustus  L.  Papanti, 
Francis  V.  Parker, 
William  L.  Parker, 
Frank  E.  Pearson, 
Waldo  E.  Perkins, 
Lewis  Perrin, 

J.  F.  Phillips, 

George  B.  Phinney, 
William  Poland, 

Isaac  L.  Pratt, 

Henry  W.  Pratt, 
George  B.  Prentice, 
Charles  J.  Prince, 
John  H.  Rand, 


. 


.  Cambridgeport. 

,  Chapman  St. 

Chestnut  St. 

.  Allston  St. 

.  Newton  Corner. 

.  Chelsea. 

.  Hayward  Place. 

.  Warren  St. 

.  Kingston  St, 

.  Waltham. 

>  Temple  St. 

.  North  Easton. 

.  Union  Park. 

.  Lincoln  St. 

.  Malden, 

.  North  Russell  St. 
,  Purchase  St. 

.  East  Saugus. 

.  Temple  St. 

.  East  Saugus. 

.  South  Boston. 

.  Harrison  Avenue. 

Tremont  St. 

.  Chester  Square. 

.  Washington  St. 

.  Charlestown. 

.  Reading. 

.  Brookline. 

.  Brookline. 

.  Charlestown. 

.  Springfield  St. 

.  Brighton. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  South  St. 

.  Essex  St. 

.  Lynn. 


*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  entered  since  January,  1857,  but  are  not  at 
present  members  of  the  school. 

t  Died  Jan.  21,  1859. 
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Oscar  Rice', 

Edward  D.  Rice,. 
Henry  A.  Rice,  Jr., 
William  A.  Roberts, 
[of  Lincoln,  Me.,] 
Francis  F.  Robinson, 
William  H.  Sands, 

John  E.  M.  Sanford, 
George  0.  Sargent, 
William  F.  Sawyer, 
Edward  A.  Schayer, 
Howard  Sears, 

James  W.  Seward, 
George  D.  Shattuck, 
John  P.  Shelton, 

Jabez  N.  Smith, 
Andrew  C.  Spring,  Jr., 
George  M.  Stanchfield, 
Hazard  Stevens, 

(of  Washington  Ter.) 
Augustus  C.  Swain, 
Walter  R.  Swan, 

Philip  P.  Tapley,  Jr.;  . 
James  B.  Taylor, 
George  Thacher, 

George  F.  Thorndike,  . 
Arthur  G.  Tompkins,  . 
James  M.  Towle, 

Henry  C.  Towne, 
Samuel  Tucker,  . 
George  W.  Tucker, 
George  G.  Turner, 
Frederick  A.  Turner,  . 
Edward  C.  Turner, 
William  Wallace,  Jr., 
John  M.  Ward, 

George  H.  Watson, 
John  H.  Watson, 
Frederic  S.  Way, 

Frank  C.  Welch, 


.  Brighton. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  Roxbury. 

i 

.  Union  Park. 

.  Allen  St. 

.  Florence  St. 

.  Melrose. 

Melrose. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  Dorchester. 

.  Pinckney  St. 

.  Leverett  St. 

.  Melrose. 

.  Melrose. 

.  Somerville. 

.  Eaton  St. 

|  Tremont  St. 

.  North  Easton, 

.  Stoughton. 

.  Lynn. 

.  Linwood  Place. 

.  Mount  Vernon  St. 
.  Edinburgh  St. 

.  Franklin  Square. 

.  Somerville. 

.  Carver  St. 

.  Canton. 

.  Randolph. 
Medford. 

J-  East  Brookline  St. 

Cambridgeport. 

.  Tremont  St. 

j-  Northampton  St. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  Waltham. 


John  T.  Wells,  Jr., 
William  Wendte, 

Paul  West, 

George  Wheelwright,  Jr., 
Frank  L.  Whittle, 
Benjamin  H.  Whitney, 
Frank  Whitney, 

William  S.  Wilder, 
Frederic  A.  Winslow, 
Winslow  Wright, 


Blackstone  Square. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
West  Cambridge. 
Tremont  St. 
Brighton. 

Temple  Place. 
Cambridge. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowdoin  St. 


WERE  AWARDED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDALS. 

CHARLES  BOYCE,  GEORGE  II.  CUMINGS, 

CHARLES  W.  MELCHER. 

SECOND  GOLD  MEDALS. 

FRANK  K.  MOORE,  EDWARD  POTTER,  Jr. 

THIRD  GOLD  MEDALS. 

GEORGE  W.  ALLEN,  JOSEPH  II.  E.  HAYDEN, 

D.  WEBSTER  APPLETON,  WILLIAM  A.  FRENCH, 

BENJAMIN  B.  LEMAN. 

Book.  BENJAMIN  II.  WHITNEY. 

FIRST  SILVER  MEDALS. 

FREDERIC  n.  GIBBENS,  JOHN  W.  LANGLEY, 

SAMUEL  B.  GROOM,  HENRY  A.  RICE,  Jr. 

FRANK  WHITNEY. 

SECOND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

WILLIAM  F.  MORSE,  JAMES  B.  TAYLOR, 

EDWARD  D.  RICE,  GEORGE  TO  A  CIIKR, 

OSCAR  RICE,  WILLIAM  S.  WILDER, 

FREDERIC  A.  WINSLOW. 

THIRD  SILVER  MEDALS. 

WILLIAM  II.  GARDNER,  HENRY  A.  HOMER, 

THOMAS  F.  GODDARD,  LEWIS  PERRIN, 

IIENRY  C.  TOWNE. 

Books  JAMES  W.  CONVERSE,  Jr.,  GEORGE  B.  PIIINNEY. 

MEDALS  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  Association. 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  GEORGE  II.  CUMINGS. 

PRIZES  FOR  DECLAMATION. 

GEORGE  II.  CUMINGS,  GEORGE  W.  ALLEN, 

THOMAS  nALL,  Jr. 

PRIZE  FOR  PENMANSHIP, 

BENJAMIN  B.  LEMAN. 
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PUPILS  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Charles  A.  Adams, 
Walter  B.  Adams, 

T.  C.  Amory  Austin, 
Clarence  A.  Barrow, 
Charles  H.  Bickford, 
John  C.  Brooks,  . 
Jeannie  Burrage, 
Marion  Burrage, 
George  Carter, 
Herbert  M.  Carter, 
George  G.  Chapin, 
Herbert  H.  Chapin, 
Costello  C.  Converse, 
Jeannie  M.  Cushing, 
Edward  T.  Dyer,  . 
Arthur  B.  French, 
Herbert  Gardner, 
Edward  E.  Harwood, 
Lizzie  G.  Harwood, 
Eugene  B.  Hagar, 
Albert  W.  Hall, 
Austin  I.  Johnson, 
Winchester  Johnson, 
Arthur  F.  Jones, 
Joseph  B.  Kelley, 
Edward  L.  Kejms,  Jr., 
James  II .  Levin, 
William  E.  Levin, 
Benjamin  L.  Merrill, 
Charles  E.  Mould, 
Robert  G.  Mudge, 
Julius  M.  Nazro, 
Willie  H.  Ordway, 
Edward  L.  Parks, 


Residence. 

Worcester  St. 

Watertown. 
Decatur  St. 

.  Brighton. 

.  Chauncy  St. 

Edinburgh  St. 

Kingston  St. 

.  Davis  St. 

.  Chelsea. 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  Kingston  St. 

.  Shawmut  Avenue. 
.  Edinburgh  St. 

.  Park  St. 

Edinburgh  St. 

.  Temple  St. 

.  Roxbury. 

Boylston  St. 

.  Summer  St. 

.  South  Bennett  St. 
.  Milford  St. 

Newton  St. 

Union  Park. 

Rowe  Place. 

North  Russell  St. 
Edinburgh  St. 
Kingston  St. 

Union  Park. 
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Edward  W.  Pearce, 
Joseph  D.  Sawyer, 
Edward  H.  Stone, 

Eugene  Tompkins, 

George  A.  Thorndike,  . 
Job  A.  Turner,  Jr., 

Abby  L.  Watson, 

George  A.  Wadleigh,  Jr., 
Elizabeth  H.  West, 
Georgia  L.  Whittle, 
William  F.  Whitney,  Jr., 
*Bradford  K.  Wiley,  . 
John  P.  Wilson,  . 


.  Harrison  Avenue. 
Sheaf  St. 

Oxford  St. 
Franklin  Square. 
Kingston  St. 

East  Brookline  St. 
Northampton  St. 
Washington  St. 
Harrison  Avenue. 
Temple  Place. 
Beacon  St. 
Congress  St. 
Beach  St. 


ZFOTTUNTIDEIR^S  MEDAL 

Awarded  to  the  best  boy  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  EDWARD  E.  HARWOOD. 


REPOET. 


The  fast-approaching  close  of  another  year,  brings 
its  appropriate  duties  and  pleasures  to  all.  Among 
these,  the  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few  words  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  common  duties  of  parent  and  teacher,  of 
giving  such  hints  and  making  such  suggestions  as 
seemed  fitting  and  useful,  has  always  been  highly  valu¬ 
ed  by  me.  Though  not  conscious,  at  the  present  time, 
of  having  anything  new  or  striking  to  offer  you,  it  has, 
been  deemed  best  to  follow  the  custom  of  so  many 
years,  and  address  you  in  an  Annual  Report. 

This  is  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  existence  of 
Chauncy-Hall  School,  an  age  to  which  it  is  believed 
few  private  schools  extend  ;  but  it  has  never  enjoyed: 
a  more  prosperous  one.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
gloom  of  the  earlier  months  of  1858,  there  has  been, 
throughout  the  year,  an  unusual  influx  of  new  pupils, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  five  ;  if  not 
the  largest,  probably  as  large  a  number,  as  ever 
entered  its  walls  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  in  both  Departments  is  two 
hundred  and  three,  the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
attended,  except  in  one  previous  year,  about  twenty 
years  since. 

To  receive  this  as  an  indication  that  the  system  of 
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the  school  has  proved  itself  a  good  one,  and  that  the 
labors  of  its  teachers  have  been  appreciated,  is  not 
unnatural,  and  it  gives  assurance  that  it  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  permanent  institution. 

To  make  room  for  so  large  a  number,  of  course 
many  pupils  have  left,  most  of  them  to  commence  a 
business  life  in  stores,  or  other  mercantile  situations. 
Many  of  these  had  completed  the  course  of  the 
school,  or  nearly  so,  and  were  not  merely  fitted  for 
their  situations,  but  had  received  the  basis,  at  least, 
of  a  liberal  education,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  previous  years.  More  applications  have 
been  received  from  merchants  for  graduates  from  the 
school,  than  could  be  immediately  tilled. 

A  class  of  five  boys  entered  College  with  unusual 
success,  having  passed  the  examination,  not  only 
without  difficulty,  but  the  majority  of  them  without 
any  of  the  dreaded  “  conditions.”  These  boys,  to 
fair  natural  abilities,  added  industry  and  ambition,  a 
combination  of  qualities,  which,  with  the  full  course 
of  five  years,  will  usually  carry  boj^s  successfully 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  College  examination  with  the 
present  high  requisitions  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
either  of  them,  only  a  partial  success  must  be  looked 
for.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  all  boys  to  enter 
“clear”  as  it  is  called,  and  no  dissatisfaction  should 
be  felt  with  them  or  their  teachers,  when  they  do  not, 
if  proper  efforts  have  been  made. 

No  death  has  occurred  among  the  pupils  during  the 
year,  which  is  an  unusual  felicity.  Nor  is  any  in¬ 
stance  remembered  of  a  pupil’s  being  obliged  to  dis¬ 
continue  his  studies  and  attendance,  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  injurious  effects  of  confinement  and  applica¬ 
tion.  This  seems  to  present  an  argument  that 
school  and  its  labors,  when  the  requisitions  of  health 
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are  observed,  do  not  exert  the  crushing  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  upon  the  young  mind  and  bod}^  that  some 
would  have  us  believe.  The  class  of  boys  just  allud¬ 
ed  to,  as  having  entered  College  last  summer,  may 
be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  this.  With  one  exception, 
they  had  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  series  of 
years;  three,  in  fact,  from  early  childhood,  and  were 
always  regular  in  their  attendance.  They  were  able 
to  carry  on  the  course  of  Collegiate  preparation  in 
connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school, 
with  regularity  and  success.  Two  of  them  added  a 
modern  language  to  their  studies,  and  all  gave  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  Elocution.  All,  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  school, 
and  left  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigor,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  continue  their  studies  successfully. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Mr.  Lanza,  who  for 
eighteen  years  had  taught  the  modern  languages  at 
Chauncy  Hall,  received  an  invitation  to  fill  the  in- 
structorship  in  that  department  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  post  he  accepted.  A  separation  of 
those  who  had  so  long  harmoniously  labored  to¬ 
gether,  was  mutually  painful.  Mr.  Lanza  had  many 
qualities  eminently  fitting  him  for  the  position  of  a 
teacher  of  modern  languages.  He  was  a  critical 
scholar  in  whatever  he  professed  to  teach  ;  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  unusual  exactness  and  urbanity,  and 
never  spared  his  time  or  labor  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils.  A  portion  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  Association, 
who  had  been  his  pupils  while  at  school,  showed  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  their  former  teacher,  by  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  handsome  pecuniary  testimonial 
on  his  departure  for  his  new  field  of  labor  ;  an  act 
equally  gratifying  to  him,  and  creditable  to  them. 
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Such  marks  of  grateful  remembrance  as  this,  are 
oases  in  the  somewhat  arid  journey  of  a  teacher’s  life. 
They  show  that,  with  the  ever-recurring  corrections 
of  moods  and  tense,  of  syntax  and  pronunciation,  are 
■often  sown  the  seeds  of  an  appreciative  gratitude, 
which  will  ripen  in  maturer  years  in  acts  of  liberality 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
estate  that  the  department  of  modern  languages  will 
not  suffer  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lanza.  The 
services  of  Mons.  C.  Ladreyt  have  been  secured,  a 
gentleman  of  high  education  and  great  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  long  a  teacher,  not  merely 
of  his  native  language,  but  of  being  master  of  the 
whole  subject  of  instruction,  in  all  its  branches.  He 
lias  been  eminently  successful  in  various  responsible 
positions  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  every¬ 
thing  augurs  well  of  his  success  at  Chauncy  Hall. 
The  Spanish  language  is  now  taught  by  Mr.  M.  Rich¬ 
ter,  a  highly  accomplished  linguist.  In  addition  to 
Spanish,  a  class  in  German  can  be  instructed,  if  as 
many  as  four  pupils  can  be  found  who  wish  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  that  language. 

In  compliance  with  repeated  requests,  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  was  opened  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  school  year,  to  a  limited  number  of 
little  girls.  The  opportunity  has  been  embraced  to 
the  extent  of  the  room  that  can  be  afforded,  and,  thus 
far,  with  none  but  the  happiest  results.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
general  system  of  educating  the  sexes  together,  it 
has  been  found,  in  the  present  instance,  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory  with  these  children  of  tender  years. 

The  studies  of  the  Preparatory  School,  so  far  as 
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the  boys  are  concerned,  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  entering  the  Upper  School  at  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  A  class  is  sent  up  annually  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  year  in  September,  who, 
with  boys  of  similar  attainments  from  other  quarters, 
form  the  Sixth  Class.  For  admission  to  this,  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  in  Arithmetic,  and 
of  the  Multiplication  Table,  is  necessary,-  also  the 
ability  to  write  legibly  and  to  read  with  some  degree 
of  fluency.  The  rudiments  of  Geography,  Grammar, 
and  Vocal  Music,  are  also  acquired  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  and  the  pupils  are  grounded  in  the  same 
system  of  handwriting  that  is  taught  throughout  the 
entire  school  course.  A  class  of  fourteen  entered 
the  Upper  School  last  September,  who  are  found 
better  prepared  for  the  course  of  study  than  most 
of  the  boys  averaging  much  older,  from  other  quar¬ 
ters.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  written  Arith¬ 
metic,  which  seems  postponed  in  many  schools  to  an 
unnecessary  degree,  as,  when  properly  conducted,  it 
does  not  overtask  the  memory,  develops  the  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  and  affords  an  employment  in  school 
which  children  generally  like.  Parents  who  propose 
sending  their  children  to  Chauncy  Hall,  would  often 
save  a  year  or  two  of  their  time  by  having  them 
commence  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  Though 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  forcing  the  mental  powers 
into  premature  and  injurious  action  is  allowable, 
steady  progress  is  desirable,  with  a  development  of 
the  reasoning  faculties  by  such  studies  as  require 
their  use.  Arithmetic  affords  an  appropriate  means 
of  doing  this  with  children  of  common  abilities, 
commencing  at  about  eight  years  of  age.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  studies  dependent  mostly  on  the  mem¬ 
ory,  and  requiring  long  and  laborious  preparation 
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out  of  school.  The  processes  of  the  fundamental 
rules  having  been  mastered,  each  example  appeals 
directly  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  as  to  the  correct 
mode  of  applying  those  processes  for  its  perform¬ 
ance.  No  injury  seems  likely  to  happen  to  the  mind 
of  a  child  of  any  age,  by  trying  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self  whether  he  is  to  multiply  or  divide  in  sums 
requiring  one  or  the  other  of  these  operations. 
Simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  requires  an  effort  of  rea¬ 
soning,  and  is  so  far  useful  in  intellectual  development. 
Where  the  power  of  the  young  arithmetician  fails, 
there  the  office  of  the  teacher  begins,  to  lead  it 
along  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  For  this  reason, 
and  to  fill  up  a  part  of  the  spare  time,  ciphering  is 
required  to  be  performed  in  school.  As  much  ex¬ 
planation  or  help  as  is  judicious  can  be  obtained  by 
proper  attention  in  class,  and  direct  application  to 
the  teacher  at  prescribed  times.  While  some  assist¬ 
ance  is  often  necessary,  constant  and  injudicious  help, 
such  as  is  often  obtained  at  home,  instead  of  expla¬ 
nation  merely,  converts  the  cipherer  into  a  mere  mul¬ 
tiplying  or  dividing  machine,  and  no  useful  result  is 
obtained. 

By  commencing  in  due  season,  time  is  afforded  a 
boy,  while  at  school,  to  make  considerable  advances 
into  the  realm  of  mathematics.  The  present  extra 
first  class  have  completed,  in  addition  to  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  be¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  the  required  course  in  this  branch  at 
Harvard  University.  When  the  mathematical  facul¬ 
ty  is  feeble,  pupils  are  not  carried  beyond  Arithme¬ 
tic  ;  but  to  excuse  a  boy  of  fair  ability  from  the  full 
mathematical  course,  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have 
no  use  for  Algebra  or  Geometry  in  the  business  of 
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life,  seems  very  ill-judged  and  short-sighted.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  say  what  the  business  and  exigencies  of  life 
may  require  of  any  one,  even  in  the  way  of  direct 
mathematical  knowledge ;  but  they  will  certainly  de¬ 
mand,  for  their  successful  management,  a  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Mental  power 
and  logical  ability  are  the  keys  that  open  the  high 
places  of  mercantile,  professional,  or  political  life,  to 
the  crowd  of  aspirants  ;  not  Arithmetic  alone.  A 
man  may  be  an  excellent  clerk  or  book-keeper,  but 
a  poor  merchant,  lawyer,  or  legislator.  Mathematics 
aid  largely  in  developing  the  higher  powers,  and  en¬ 
ter  largely  into  the  course  of  instruction  of  our  Col¬ 
leges,  and  higher  institutions.  Certainly,  if  they  are 
desirable  for  those  who  are  continuing  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  these,  they  are  equally  so  for  those  who  are 
to  conclude  it  at  school,  where  they  will  gain  no¬ 
thing,  but  may  lose  much  by  omitting  them. 

The  danger  of  overtasking  the  young  mind  and 
body  by  our  present  systems  of  education,  has  formed 
an  exciting  topic  of  discussion  in  our  community, 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  here.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  what  is  done  in  other  schools,  or  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  systems  and  arrangements,  of  which  the  di¬ 
rect  working  is  not  seen  ;  but  a  few  facts  and  deduc¬ 
tions  from  personal  reminiscence  and  experience,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

If  confinement  is  one  of  the  elements  injurious  to 
the  pupil’s  health,  there  has  been  a  great  change  ef¬ 
fected  in  his  favor  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  vacations  have  expanded  from  about  four  weeks 
to  eight,  nine,  and,  in  the  private  schools  for  girls,  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks.  Instead  of  protracting 
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his  studies  far  into  the  dog-days  of  August,  the 
scholar  may  be  sent  to  enjoy  the  renovating  influen¬ 
ces  of  the  country  in  the  month  of  July.  Single 
holidays  are  much  more  numerous,  both  stated  and 
occasional,  giving  pleasant  respite  from  toil.  School 
hours,  too,  have  been  essentially  shortened ;  formerly 
seven  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  school  in  summer, 
while  five  or  five  and  a  half  are  now  the  limit.  Nor 
is  it  a  fact  that  so  much  more  is  accomplished  or  at¬ 
tempted  either  in  or  out  of  school,  as  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  asserted,  and  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed. 
Scholarship  existed  twenty  years  ago,  and  scholar¬ 
ship  did  not  come  without  labor  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  valuable  men¬ 
tal  acquisitions  could  be  made  without  working  for 
them.  The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  had  to  be 
mastered,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  preparatory 
study  gone  through  by  the  boy  who  was  intended  for 
a  Collegiate  education.  At  a  somewhat  earlier 
period,  between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  it  was 
customary  for  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Latin  School 
in  this  city,  to  attend  private  intermediate  schools 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  in 
order  to  give  more  attention  to  Writing,  Spelling, 
Heading,  &c.,  than  the  course  at  the  public  institu¬ 
tion  permitted.  The  writer  well  remembers  rushing 
in  hot  haste  from  the  old  Latin  School-house  in 
School  Street  to  the  neighboring  shades  of  Harvard 
Hall,  to  spend  two  additional  hours ;  and  never  sees 
his  venerated  teachers  of  those  days  without  inter¬ 
nally  thanking  them  for  what  they  required  him  to 
do  in  this  double  process  of  school  education.  Many 
of  the  boys  of  that  day  still  live  to  bear  witness 
that  they  were  not  crushed  by  the  labor,  and,  in 
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fact,  did  not  feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved 
by  it.  They,  as  well  as  their  parents,  accepted 
school  and  its  requisitions  as  a  sort  of  fate,  not  to 
be  struggled  against  or  repined  at.  If  the  advan¬ 
tages  were  wanted,  the  price  was  to  be  paid. 

Boys  were,  undoubtedly,  sick  in  those  days,  as 
they  have  always  been,  whether  in  school  or  out  of 
school,  in  city  or  country ;  but  their  sicknesses  were 
referred  to  natural  causes.  That  there  was  less  of  a 
low  and  feeble  state  of  the  system,  is  probably  a  fact, 
for  which  abundant  reasons  exist  in  the  modes  of  life 
and  of  bringing  up  children  now  prevalent.  The  popu¬ 
lar  error  seems  to  lie  in  making  school  responsible 
for  what  results  from  other  causes,  and  in  supposing 
that  health  and  vigor  would  exist  if  school  and  its 
requisitions  were  out  of  the  way.  Certainly  some 
forms  of  life  and  occupation  can  be  imagined  that 
would  give  a  higher  degree  of  health  and  strength 
than  any  city  or  sedentary  pursuit.  But  can  these 
be  obtained,  as  a  general  thing,  by  boys  considered 
feeble  or  delicate,  even  supposing  they  had  sufficient 
stamina  to  embrace  them?  Cut  a  boy  off  from 
school  in  a  large  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  him  ?  He  will  be  obliged  to  lounge  list¬ 
lessly  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  abso¬ 
lutely  suffering  for  healthy  mental  occupation ;  or, 
going  abroad  to  seek  companions  or  excitement,  he 
is  liable  to  form  associations  of  the  worst  class,  or 
to  yield  to  the  many  temptations  that  present  them¬ 
selves  on  every  side.  Seldom  will  a  greater  amount 
of  air  and  exercise  be  taken  than  might  be  enjoyed 
in  connection  with  attendance  at  school;  while 
habits  of  application  and  regularity  may  be  irre¬ 
trievably  injured.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
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the  parents  of  feeble  children  will  try  the  other 
means  in  their  power  of  improving  their  health, 
before  depriving  them  of  the  great  advantage  of 
early  training  and  instruction,  and  not  continue  in  a 
permanent  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  school,  as  if 
it  were  necessarily  a  hardship  or  deleterious  influ¬ 
ence.  Before  we  can  see  a  general  and  high  state 
of  health  in  our  schools  and  universities,  there  must 
be  a  change  in  the  habits  of  our  community,  and  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  prevalent  modes  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children.  The  influences  of  climate,  so  much 
dwelt  upon  by  medical  writers,  we  shall  have  to 
bear.  If  we  suffer  from  being  an  unacclimated  race, 
it  will  take  many  generations  to  bring  about  a 
change ;  we  can  only  resist  its  influences  by  such 
means  as  are  in  our  power.  More  simplicity,  more 
hardihood,  more  true  manliness,  are  wanted  in  both 
young  and  old.  Luxury  and  effeminacy  are  fast  un¬ 
stringing  both  the  bodily  and  mental  nerves  of  that 
portion  of  our  people  considered  the  most  highly 
favored. 

Where  circumstances  do  not  compel  the  practice 
of  self-denial,  resolution  and  perseverance,  to  over¬ 
come  the  physical  necessities  of  life,  those  stern 
teachers  which  have  developed  so  many  strong  and 
manly  natures,  education  must  aim  at  a  similar 
result.  Simplicity  of  food  and  clothing  will  have  as 
favorable  an  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  rich, 
when  enforced  as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  if  compul¬ 
sory.  The  early  hours  and  habits  of  steady  labor 
of  the  children  of  toil,  can  be  imitated  by  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  practising  them  in  furtherance 
of  the  nobler  object  of  gaining  an  education. 
Where  the  desire  for  play  does  not  lead  to  habits  of 
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health}^  exercise,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that 
it  is  taken  in  some  of  those  forms  which  even  city 
life  admits.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  other  hurtful 
stimulants,  must  not  be  learned.  In  fine,  the  body 
must  be  made  to  keep  its  place  and  do  its  work  as  a 
good  servant,  and  not  pampered  and  flattered  till  it 
leads  the  mind  whithersoever  it  will,  and  compels 
it  to  do  its  bidding. 

In  accomplishing  these  objects,  parents  will  find, 
that,  if  they  add  example  to  precept,  the  effect  will 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a  full- 
grown  man  to  talk  to  a  child  of  the  importance  of 
air  and  exercise,  if  he  never  stirs  from  the  fireside 
or  the  desk.  It  is  his  part  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
good  path.  A  father  who  takes  his  son  to  walk,  to 
ride,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  skate,  shows  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  what  he  preaches,  and  is  disposed  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  exercise  in  his  own  person.  So,  too,  in 
abstinence  from  injurious  practices.  It  is  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  use  to  reprobate  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  yet  set  the  example  of  it  himself.  It  is 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  paternity,  that  cannot 
be  shaken  off  or  got  over,  to  do  the  thing  that  we 
wish  the  child  to  learn.  Any  thing  short  of  this,  so 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  is  less  than  the  duty  of 
a  father. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
weightier  matters,  affecting  not  merely  the  outward 
well-being,  but  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  child. 
He  must  be  directly  taught  those  things  which  lead 
to  eternal  life,  and  guided  into  the  narrow  path,  by 
parental  example.  The  channel  of  communication 
must  be  kept  open,  and  the  workings  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  young  soul  not  suffered  to  hide  them¬ 
selves.  The  watchful  parent  will  make  himself  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of  his 
child;  and  will  make  it  his  first  duty  to  cultivate  the 
one  and  restrain  the  other. 

Teachers  are  ready  and  glad  to  aid  in  the  work ; 
but  unassisted  they  can  do  but  little.  May  a  kind 
Providence  bring  our  united  efforts  to  a  happy 
result. 

T.  CUSHING. 

Dec.;  1858. 
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